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INDIAN Si'ATUTOKY COMMISSION. 


To 


REPORT (VOLUME^n.). 


'rHE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY, 


May it Please Youv Majesty, 

We, the ('oraniissioiiers appointed for the purpose, of inquir- 
ing into the working of the system of govcunmeht, the growth 
of education, and the d«welopiucnt of representative institutions 
in British India, and matters connected therewith, and of 
reporting as to wliether and to what extent it is desirable to 
establish the principle of respoiisihlt; governnuMit, or to extend, 
modify or reLstrict the degree of responsible govcrinuent existing 
therein, inehuUng the question wliether tlie establishment of 
second cliambers ol the local legislatures is or is rio^t desirable ; 
humbly submit to ^'oiir Majesty tlie second and concluding 
vohnne of our Report. 


Arrangement of Volume II. 

2. The former volume contained our survey of the jirin- 
cipal matters necessary to be considered before entering iifion 
the furtlier task of making propossals and suggestions for the 
future. The present volume contains our recommendations, 
togetlier with a statement of the reasons which liave led ns to 
put them forward. 

In Part 1 we have*set out ‘‘ The General Principles of our 
Proposals Tlie constitutional scheme which we liave been 
led to propound must be. judged as a whole, and it must not be 
assumed that we should be prepared to recommend some part 
of it without regard to its relation to other parts. At the same 
time, we realise that, even if our general conceptions meet with 
support and approval, further discussion is likely to introduce 
some modifications. It appears to us, therefore, to be very 
necessary, both for the better understanding of tlie details of 
our own Report and for the consideration of any modifications 
consistent wit9 its framework, which may be suggested here- 
after, that the basis upon which the whole striuiture stands 
sliould first be clearly established. , » 

In Part II, following the order of aiTangemcnt adopted by 
Mr. Montagu and I;ord Chelmsford, we deal with the consti- 
tution of The Governors^ Provinces These, however, do 
not make up the whole of British India and it is of great im- 
jxwrtance to consider what should be the courst^ of constitutional 
development in the imfx)rtant areas which* lie outside them. 
Accordingly, in Part III, we make our proposals in respect of 
The North-West Frontier Province and other Special Areas 

69973 ( 2 ) 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Down to this poiiij vve have J)een dejUinp with different , 
portions of British India in turn, but in Bai’t IV we take up 
tlie constitutional i)roblem of Britisli India as a whole and this 
Part is entitled The Centre It is divided into various 
chapters, in the first three of which we set out in detail our 
recominetidations respecting the Central Legislature, and the 
Central Executive, and C3X])lain what would be the relations 
between tfheru. This is followed by h chapter showing how the 
Centre and the Provinces, would be related and by a further 
chapter which discusses the Authority of Govennnent. 

Part^V denis with the very important matter already raised 
in Chapter 10 of Part 1 of our former volume and is entitled 
** The Constitutional Problem in Relation to the Delencp of 
India.” Part VI takes up the question whidi was marked dow'ii 
in Volume I, paragraphs 95-99 for separate treatment 
viz. , ” The Future of Burma 

Part Vll deals w ith ” Future Relations with the Indian 
States ” and is thus related to tlie subject matter of Chapter 9 
of the first Part of our former volu?tie. 

Part VI 11 is entitled ” Indian Finance” and consists ol 
the valuable? ie|M)rt nuide to us by our financial assessor, Mr. 
W. T. Ijayton. We shall indicate in earlier parts of 
this volume, esj)ecially in Part IV, the extent to which wt? 
adopt or make use of ^its ('ontents. Part IX deals with 
” The Future ol the Services ” : Part X with ” The High 
Courts”; and Part XI with ” Relations between the Home 
and the Indian Governments ”. Part XII bringji this voliune to 
a c*losc with a Ivrief ” General Survey and Conclusion ”. 
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CHAPTEIl i.— liNTRODUCTOIlY. 

3. We have tried in Volume 1 to set out aa fairly and 
impartially as we can the (K>aditions of the Indian problem. First 
of all, we have endeavoured to bring before those whose duty it is 
to provide for India’s constitutional futin-o a realisation of the 
facts of the situation, those stubborn facts which no amount of 
rhetoric or appeal to abstract principles can alter. The immense 
ajea and population of India, the diversities of race, creed and 
caste, the existence of the Indian States, the preu'^rni nance in 
nnmhcrs of the rural }X)pulation, the high porceutage of illiteracy, 
and the standing menace of the North-West Frontier, are all 
facts \vhich no person, British or Indian, who has deal with 
the constitutional problem of India can possibly ignore. 

'’I’hese facts must be faced. Their existence cannot in any way 
be allowed to invalidate tho solemn pledge of the British people 
with regard to tho progressive realisation of rt\sponsible govern- 
iiient in Jiritish India. Tliey may be cornpare<l to the physical 
features of a site for a city, which do not prevent the city being 
built, though they condition its |)lan and the hmgtli of time 
which must elapse before its completion. 

4. Secondly, wo have tried to give a picture of ]»ulia as it is 
governed to-day under the reformed constitution. It is not 
possible to give the whole picture, for, in the background, stand.s 
the history (»f India. We have had no spscc? to describe, oven in 
outline, the involved and difficult course of events in this great 
sub-continent during the four or five thousand years that have 
elapsed since the Aryan invasions. We cannot sketch tho forma- 
tion and dissolution of kingdoms, the rise and dispersal of 
Buddhism, the series of incursions througli ilie passes of tlie 
North-West, the history of the Mogul empire, the otTcefc of the 
impact of Islam on the ancient fabric of Hindu civilisation, or 
the ever increasing contact between Fast and West. This histcj'vic 
background, however, must always be kept in sight by the 
fntmers of constitutions for India, if they would avoid the risk 
of drawing false conclusions from the constitutional history of 
more recently established communities, such as Canada and 
Australia. All that we have attempted of historical retrospect 
has been to depict the main constitutional^ features in British 
India prior to the Reforms. The story of the last ten years forms 
the foreground. It has been our duty to examine the con- 
stitutional arrangements devised ten years ago, to see h^w far 
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they have proved siiceessful, hoWffar the di^i<;iilties encountered • 
have been due t^> the S3’^stem itself and iiow lar to those by whom 
it has had to be worked. 

The introduction into an oriental country, with a long history 
of autocracy, of metlfbds of self-government evolved during 
centuries of experiment by a.Western nation for its own con- 
ditions and its own people was a momentous -and even hazardous 
enterprise which should be studied with sympathy and under- 
standing. We have giv«?n'Our estimate of the degree of success 
achieved by men new to the forms and practice of representative 
govenunent in working a complicated and professedly temporary 
system under tlie trying conditions of the post-war period. We 
have described tlie system of administration that has been J^uilt 
up in India under Jiritisli rule on the foundations of the Mogul 
regime, ajid have indicated the dilTiculties encoimtored in grafting 
new constitutional methods thereon. We have weighed the 
effects, good and bad, of the Kchnrns on the day-to-day work of 
government^ 

5. Thirdly, we have enquired into the progress of education 
in India, particularly from the point of view of its bearing on the 
solution of ^onstitutiojial problems, for while literacy is not an 
entirely necessary fj.i<?tor in |iK)litical capacity, yet the degree of 
BiKk.‘.ess in working democratic insLitutioiKs in the modern state, 
and tlui pace at which an ^julvaiice towards complete self-govern- 
ment can be made, must necessarily be conditioned by the 
capacity of the mass of the people to understand tflie problems 
of a Great Society and to take its part in dealing with them. 
The larger tlie unit of government, the more must the written 
inevitably take the place of tlie spoken word as the vehicle for 
the diffusion of idcjas. 

(i. Finally, we liave tried to describe the attitude and opinions 
of the Indian |>eople, not merely of the educated and j.xjhl'if-‘thy 
conscious minority, nor of the leaders of particular sections only, 
l>ut of tlie masses, and to form an estimate of the influences 
operating in their midst. For just as it would be usel(»ss to 
t'laborale a theoretically perfect constitution without reference 
to the other conditions of the problem, so it must be recognised 
that reprc.s<;ntative institutions depend for the sijcce.ss of tlieir 
working not so rniudi on their logical excel l(3i.ice as on their 
ability to attract and make use of the forces of public opinion. 

Mn tlie, light of tiieso fact.s, and upon our judgment of the work- 
ing of the constitution in India and the state of opinion among 
lutlians, we have <‘onie to certain general eon<*liisions on matters 
of principle, vvliich wo will state and explain before setting out 
our doiulled recomriK ndations. 
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CHAI^'ER 2,— THE MECHANiaM OF ADVANCE. 

; 1 • 

7. The first printSiile which we would lay down is that the 
new constitution should, as far as ix)ssible, contain within itself 
provision for its own development. It should not lay down 
too rigid and uniform a plan, but sliould allow for natural 
growth and diversity. Constitutional progress should be the 
outcome of practical experience. Where further legislation is 
required, it should result from the needs of the time,* not from 
the arbitrary demands of yi fixed time-table. The constitution, 
while contemplating and conforming to an ultimate objective, 
should not attempt to lay down the length or the iinmbcr of the 
stages of the journey. * 

We were appcnnted under a provision of the (-iovernnient of 
India Act, whereby at the end of ten years a Commission was 
to eiiquirc and re|x>rt, in effect, upon the working of the re- 
formed cojistitution and on what changes were desirable. Tliis 
method of periodic enquiry and enactment is quite foreign to the 
spirit of constitutional development, as imderslood* and applied 
elsewhere in the Empire. It has been a eharactoristic of the 
evolution of responsible government in other parts of the British 
Empire that the details of the constitution have not been, 
exhaustively defined in statutoi*y language. On the contnuy, 
the constitutions of the self-governing parts of the British 
Empire have developed as the residt of natural growth, and 
progress has deijended not so much on <*li:ing(is m;ulo ;it intervals 
in tiicj languagej of an Act of Parliament, as on t.lie dovi.dopment 
of conventions, and on the terms of instructions issued from time 
to times to the Crown’s representative. The Preamble to the 
Government of India Act declares tluit progress in giving effect 
to the policy of the forogre.ssive realisation of rcssfxjnsible govern- 
ment in Ih’itish India can only be achieved by successive stages ; 
but there is no reason why the length of these successive stages 
should be defined in advance, *or why every stage should he 
marked by a commission of enquiry. We are profoundly con- 
vinced that this method of en<iuiry at stated intervals has had a 
most injurious effect onlhe working of the refi)rmed constitution, 
and on Indian iMditical life. Whatever may have been the 
merits or diefects of the constitution pro[)osed as the result of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, the time limit of ten years gave 
it the character of a makeshift affair, and the working of a 
constitution under a time limit inevitably breeds certain evils. 

Evils of a Temporary Constitution. 

8. Those who have 'to work a tenq:)orary con.stitution tend 
inevitably to fix their minds upon the future instead of on the 
present. Instead of making the most of the existing constitution 
and learning to deal with practical problems under existing con- 
ditions, they constantly endeavour to anticipate the future and 
to push forward the day for the next instalment of reforms. 
Tliere is little incentive to try to make the system a success ; on 
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the (.•onlrsiry, those vvko are not satisfied with t]:ie advance already 
hiade are eager to prove that the temp«i‘ary constitution i& 
ijinvorkable. 

Thus in India, as early as September 1921, within a year of 
the introduction of theftteforms, a comprehensive resolution was 
moved in the Legislative Assembly, demanding complete re- 
sponsibility in the provincial councils, a transfer to responsible 
Ministers* of all ccuumI subjccls, ex(*(;pt the Army, Navy, and 
Foreign and Political Departments^, and the conferment of 
dominion self-government from the beginning of tlie fourth term 
of the jjissembly,* From that time forward, no year passed with- 
out similar motions being introduced, pr similar proposals being 
ventilated in debate on other matters. These motions were 
symptomatic of the attitude of mind caused by the knowledge 
tiiat the existing constitution was only tcmfx>.rary. Kven poli- 
ticiatis who did not take up an attitude of non-cooperation, but 
were engaged in working the refonned constitution, were, 
iievertlieless^ affected in the same ^vay. The minds of all were 
fixed on the future. I^lvei^ community and every interest was 
thinking of what its [)osition would be under tlic next constitu- 
tion. The i;esuU was to intensify corninunal rivalries. Every 
community tried to consolidate its jwsition. (rroups tended to 
coalesce on communal linos. Communal advantages wt're sought 
in the regulation and recruiting of the services. Every piece of 
ground secured as a tem|wary or transitional position wns 
fortified ns an oiit{K)st to bo held in the future struggle for power. 
Uncertainty as to the future unsettled the minds of all. Actions 
were calculated witli a view to their effect on those who wf)uld 
have to deal with tlie next advance. It was feared by some that 
co-f»peration in working the temporary constitution would be 
interpreted as satisfaction with the amount of advance already 
attained. 

Xn such circnmstaiu.*es, tlie growth of political parties on a bMsi.s 
related to the actual problems of India and to different attitudes 
(ff mind towards the soliitioji of practical difficulties could not 
take place. Parties were aligned in accordance with their views 
as to tlie best tactics for securing the next advance. 

9. The provision of a time limit within which the Montagu- 
Chelmsford constitution was to work has also had Jt prejudicial 
effect upon the use which has sometimes been made of the j:)ower.s 
which that constitution conferred. It was in any case a 
difflcuilt ipid delicate operation to transplant to India forms of 
government which are native to British soil, and wfiat 
needed was that the new institutions should have time to take root 
and to grow naturally. The British parliamentary system has 
developed in iK'cordance with the day-to-day needs of the people, 
and has been fitted like a well-worn garment to the figure of 
the wearer, but it does not follow that it will suit everybody, 
(histom and convenience have retained in it various provisions 
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^which, formed for one purpoSe, are in practice used for another. 
Many of its dotailel contrivances work only because there h 
the will to make them do so, or because there is a general 
understanding that they will be used in moderation, 

British parliame^itarism in India is a tStanslation, and in even 
the best translations the essentiaJ meaning is apt to be lost. 
We have ourselves* in attending debates in the Assembly and 
provincial councils bc^en more impressed with their difference 
from than their resemblanciJ to the l^rliament we know. 

While the principles and practice of the British parliamentary 
system are acicepted by educated Indians as the best example 
of dernocra<;y in action, they arc being applied in a country 
where the conditions and the mental habit of the p(?ople are 
very different. 

All this would in any case liave made the beginning of tlio 
new constitution a time of anxiety, but the further announce- 
ment that the system was liable to be overhauled ten years 
later greatly added to the difficulty of working it fairly in the 
, rueantime. Those wlio aimed at securing an early advance 
were led to use imjKwted forma of procedure rathea as a means 
of showing the inadequjicy of what was already conceded than 
as a. rnctliod for getting the best ont of the existing arrangements, 
A good example is the way in which the vote for Ministers* 
salaries, wliich is used in England to*provide an opportunity for 
raising debates on specific subjects, lias b(*cn perverted into a 
weinx)!! for wrecking ministries. In short, the Reforms of 1.910 
did not make provision for a steady evolution tow'ards an 
ultimate objective, and to this extent thi^y appear to us to fail 
lo reproduce a feature w'hich is essontially characteristic of the 
model on which they Averc partly based. As far as possible, 
therefore, the object now to be aimed at is a reformed constitu- 
tion which Avill not necessarily* require revision at stipulated 
intervals, but which provides opportunities for natural 
development. 

The Ten Tear Period. 

10. Ill any case the time is too short for any real judgment to be 
formed. During the early jieriods of a new system, the momen- 
tum derived from the old still operates. In India, the prestige 
and experience of those who Iiad worked the former system 
were still available. It is, therefore, difficult to decide how far 
success or failure is due to the new or the old elements in the 
Ckivernment. Ten years is not long enough to see the real effect 
on ;kIministration of the new system : still less is it possible to 
forecast from the first decade what will happen in the next. 
The course followed between two jHiints ^ close to each other 
does not provide sufficient data to plot with confidence the curve 
of future progress. 
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The Need fos Elasticitj^. , 

11, Finally, one essential and inevitable defect of a limited 
and temporary scheme was that it should be almost com- 
pletely rigid. The Act of 1919 necessarily had to con- 
tain a number of detailed provisions whicrfi could only be 
altered by an amending statute. These provisions, save for some 
slight possibility of alteration by regulation ’or convention, had 
to be applied in all provinces alike. In the course of the ex- 
periment some of them woVke<l welLfSome ill; some ^vorked well 
in some provinces, but were found unsuitable in others; but 
there was no power of alteration where and when necessary. 
The general effect has been to cramp and confine development 
and to restrict the range of exjwrimetit. We consider that* this 
ijielasticity has been a great disadvantage in so large a. country 
as India, where province differs so much fi'om province. It is 
und(?sirable and politically almost irnjx)ssible to range tlic pro- 
vinces in order of progress, and to give by statute greater advances 
to thos (3 at* the head of the list, for every province believes 
itself to be entitled to the advances secured by another. We 
believe that wliat is required is a constitution which, without 
doing this, •will contain some element of elasticity enabling 
adjustments to be made in accordance with the conditions 
actually obtaining in any given province at any particular time. 

12. While we think it possible in tho provincial spliere to 
inako very full provision in the constitution for -^growth and 
development without the necessity of seeking new powers from 
the British Parliament, and while w^e desire to give scope for 
this same prin(:‘if)le of growth at the Centre, there are circum- 
stances in the latter case which limit the extent to which this 
can bo doiie now. Tho ultimate form of the Central Government 
depends, as we shall indicate later, on fi nuinbei’ of factors which 
ca?mot be fully known at the present time. While it is possible 
to frame a constitution now, the provisions of which will be in 
harmony with a future devel(»pment, we do not think that wdthin 
the compass of a single statute provision can be made for a con- 
tinuous evolution of the main government of India by the method 
of internal adjustment and growth. 



AN ALL-INDIA SOLUTION. <) 

CHAPTEll 3.— AN* AiL-INDIA. SOLUTION. 

' I • 

13. A considei’atioii of what should be the ultimate goal of 

British policy in India in pursuance of the cicclaration of August 
20th, 3917 fl> leads us to lay down a second principle. It is that 
any constitutional changes now reconnnended for British India 
niust have regard to a future development when India as a 
whole, not nierely 'British India, will take her place among the 
constituent States of the Commonwealth of Nations united 
under the Crown. This Is in accoL*d with tlie concei^iion of 
India’s future adumbrated in the concluding chapter of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport. The Joint Authors there stated : 
“ Our conception of the eventual future of India is a sisterliood 
of States, self-governing in all matters of purely local or provin- 
cial interest . . . Over this congeries of States Avoiild preside 
a central Government, increasingly representative of and re- 
sponsible to the peopkj of all of them; dealing with matters, 
both internal and (iXterruil, of common interest to the whole of 
India; acting as arbiter in inter-state relations, aixl reprosenl- 
ing the interests of all India on equal terms with the self- 
governing units of the British Empire. In this picture there is 
a place also for the Native States.”* » 

In the course of our empiirics we became more and more 
convinced of the impossibility of continuing to look at one half 
of India to the exclusion of the ot^er, and we took occasion 
to inform the Prime Minister of our intention, with which ho 
agreed, of dealing in our Il(q)ort+ with the relationship of British 
India and the States. 

It is a. common practice in India to sjjcak of ([iK'stions in 
which all tin? i.hitisfi [rrovinces arc interested as ” All-India ” 
questions. But All-Iudia is more than Britisli India. We be- 
lieve that, unless Ibis ullimate goal is borne in mind in framing 
India’s (ronstitution, there is a danger of the mind of j.Mjlitical 
Indi;i being led astray by false analogies, and that there are 
practical as well as theoretical reasons for so planning the struc- 
ture of Indian Government that the transition to a truly All- 
Indian polity can be made as soon as the time is ripe. 

India in the League of Nations. 

• 14. It Is a striking fact not always sufficiently borne in mind 
that it is India, not British India, which is a member of the 
League of Nations — a fact which is emphasized by the iiivariithle 
p;'esence of an Indian lluling .Prince as a member of the Indian 
Delegation. This resulted from the fact that in tue Great War 
the effort of India was not confined to British India. Killing 
Princes and their subjects fought side by side with men from 
Great Britain and other parts of the Empire, and it was right 
that India as a whole should take part In making peace and 
in the prevention of future wars. If India then is one of the 
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nations in tfie world* organisation, it must SKrely be India as a’ 
whole which will be involved in the ultimate constitutional 
sclierne. 


Geographical Unity. 

15. A glance at the map df India will show how closely the 
States aud British India are interwoven. There are, it is true, 
large and continuous areas governed by Indian rulers, such as 
the Nizam’s dominions or the StatelS of Rajputana, hut besides 
these great masses that stand out so clearly on the map are 
areas tu'here States and provinces form a most intricate chequer- 
work. A good instance is iu the central division of the Bombay 
Presidency. It is frequently an a<rcident of history whether a 
partic.ular di.strict has been brought directly under British rule 
or left in the hands of an Indian ruler. Tliere is little or nothing 
to tell the traveller as he passes by train from one to the other 
that he has crossed the boundary. Wliatever may be the' differ- 
ences of climate and physical feature, and whatever may be 
the diversities of race and religion in India, it is not these 
dift\'iences that are reflected in the purely arbitrary division 
between British and State territory. There is an essential 
unity in diversity in the Indian peninsula regarded as a whole. 

Political Unity. 

16. It is one of the great claims of British rule in India that 
it has brought a peace and unity hardly ever before known in 
the peninsula and has substituted for a congeries of warring 
States a single India united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown, although one part only is directly under British rule. 
'I’lie \ iceroy, retaining the portfolio of the Foreign and Politic.'il 
l)('j):u tmeut iu his own hands, represents to the Indian States the 
siizt;niinty of the King-Emperor, while at the same time ho is, in 
i-el:ition to British Tiidiii., the head of the Government. But as 
soon as a change is made in the constitution of the Central 
Government, and po\ver to however small a degree is shared in 
one sphere of authority with representatives of the people so 
that two wills are brought into play, difliculties begin to arise 
and must increase with every extension of popular govern- 
ment in British India. The interests of the two parts of India 
begin to clash. Policies entered ninm in one sphci-e have their 
repercusflious in the other. Popular movements on one side of 
these imaginary lines that form political boundaries cannot be 
prevented from spreading to the other. The time will come 
when there must be an approach to a closer relationship, and 
when new machinery must be devised whereby these divergent 
interests may be reconciled, if a modus vivendi is to be reached 
and the formation o! an ever-widening breach prevented. The 
first essential for internal peace and prosperity for both parts of 
India is harmony between them. 
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^ Ecodoijiic ITiiity. , 

17. Economic fo/ces are such that the States and Briti’sh 
India must stand or fall together. The steady growth of 
transport facilities has inevitably brought the States into clo.ser 
contact with British India and with •each other, while the 
force.s at work in the modern wprld are such as to affect even 
the remotest and •most primitive State. “Railways, steam- 
ships, and the immediate trausinission of news, have* for many 
years past joined India Uj the general economic ' system of tlie 
world and made her one of the constituents of the world 
market.”* The increasing importance of industry^ brings 
problems that must be faced by both together. In such vital 
masters as communications (rail, road or postal), customs, 
monetary policy and labour regulation, co-operation is becom- 
ing essential. The fact that the majority of States are land- 
locked plaf;es them in a position of reliattce on British India 
for their communicatiou with the rest of India and the out- 
side w'orld, while the cx.istcuce of ports in some^othcr States 
ha.s already caused complicatiojis. While the Central Govern- 
ment was autocratic, the possibilities of divergent interests 
might be more easily avoided, but with the advent of a measure 
of po[)ular control at the Centre one-fifth of the p<^ople of India 
i.s potentially in economic subordination to the remainder. The 
point is well illustrated by the effect on the States of the adop- 
tion, at the wish of the Assembly,* of an extended protective 
tariff. This body, legislating profe.ssedly only for British 
India, has in effect imposed indirect taxation on the inhabitants 
of the States. The States them.selves have their own tariff 
policies, and there is a serious possibility that, unless provision 
can be made for the reconciliation of divergent interests, 
numbers of tariff walls will bo perpetuated in an area where fiscal 
unity is most de.sirable. 

• 

Common Needs. 

18. A *still ifioro fundameDtal point remains. (.)n elope 
aininatioii it will be found that tiiere are few subjects wlvich 
■should form the field of acthiw of a Central Government in 
India which do not, in fact, interest also the Indian States. An 
outstanding example is tJiat of Defence. In the past, the in- 
.vaders of India have hot stopped short at political iboundaries — 
once through the barrier of the North-West, they have penetrated 
far into the peninsula. The subject of Commiinicatioi^s, w^hether 
Ijy rail or air or trunk road or post or telegraph or wireless, is 
another illustration. Important socdal matters such as the pre- 
vention of the spread of epidemics, whether among human 
beings, animals or crops, all require the co-opemtion of States as 
w'ell as provinces, while the pursuit on either side of the line of- 
policies in regard to such subjects as liquor exci.se cannot be 
effective without mutual co-operation. While it is possible that 

* “ India in 1927-28,** page 276. 
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some of these matters might be slealt with bj/ negotiation and 
o<i hoc agreements, ultimately permanent machinery must be 
set up. 


• Nationalism. 

19. The unity imposed upon India by the external forces of 
Great Britain is to-day reinforced by an ificreasing sense of 
Indian nationality. It has only been the existence of British 
rule in India that has rendered such a development possible, 
'.rhe movement has been growing steadily for the last fifty years 
and with a greatly accelerated pace in the last decade. Beginning 
in an almost academic assembly of a few iiitell(5ctuals, it has 
spread throughout the educated classes and is beginning to make 
its<?lf felt among the masses. Whatever may be its shortcomings 
and however distasteful some of its manifestations, it appears to 
be the one force in Indian society to-day that may perhaps 
contaiji within itself the j)ower to overcome the deep and 
dangerous cleavag(?s that threaten its peace. Sectional interests — 
racial, religious, caste or proviiuMal — still lend to absorb the 
energies and devotions of the majority of Indians, and there are 
too few sigii,s yet of a willingness to surrender such claims to 
(he common good. But witliout such a surrender there is little 
hope for the growth of a true sense of citizenship. Nationalism 
is a force with imiiieiise power for go(3d or evil, and the task in 
the future is to utilise th?it force for constructive ends. For 
nationalist niovoiiicnts that fail to find an appropriate outlet 
lor their energies tend to mere strife and futility. 

Indian nationalism is a phenomenon vvhicli cannot be disre- 
garded by the rulers either of British India or of the Indian 
Stales. We shall in the next chapter point out that it is only 
under a federal system that the sentiment underlying the move- 
ment <ran he given elleclive e.xp^ression. 

The Internal Autonomy of the States. 

•Jh. But while we liold tlial the ultimate development of the 
Indian polity must lie in the direction of a solution embracing 
all India, it is absolutely clear that the States cannot be com- 
pelled to come, into any closer relationship with British India 
than exists at Hie present time. Indian Rulers are naturally 
|:)r<vid of tljeir historic position and their rights have been re- 
peatedly acknowledged. At the same time, we believe that they 
recognise more and more the need for adjusting their futui’e 
relationship lo the rest of India. We believe that they will only 
he ready to come into tlie larger whole when they can see that 
tljeir rights and jx>sitioii will be safeguarded. The greater unity 
will come about when it is felt that it is to the mutual advantage 
of both sides to pursue it. We desire that the new constitution 
sivould provide an open door whereby, when it seems good to 
them, ^he Ruling Princes jnay enter on just and reasonable terms. 
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• CHAPTEE 4.-yHE IDE*AL OP PEDEKATION FOR 

ALL-INDIA. 

21. If the principle laid down in the previous chapter is valid, 
it inevitably follows that the ultimate cotistitiition of India must 
be federal, for it is only in a federiil constitution that units differ- 
ing so widely in constitution as the provinces and the States can 
be brought together while retaining internal autonomy. This is 
recognised in the Montagu-Chelinsford lleix>rt : “ fljanted tlu; 
announcement of August 20th, we cannot at the present time 
envisage its complete fulfilment in any form other than that of a 
congeries of self-governing Indian provinces associated for certain 
purposes under a I’esponsible government of India ; with possibly 
wdiat are now the Native States of India finally embodied in the 
same whole, in some relation which we will not now attempt to 
define.”* This statement is as true to-day as when it was 
written, but opinion has, we believe, advanced (considerably along 
tluese lines daring the intervening period. That ^somo of tlui 
leading Indian Princes envisage some sucrh polity in the futun* 
is shown by the pronouncement made ou lOth J)(?(:emher, 11)29, 
by ILI:T. die Maharaja of Bikaner to the Legislative Assembly 
of his State. “ I look forward to the day when a United India 
will be enjoying Dominion Status under the aegis of tlie King- 
Emperor and the Princes and States will b(* in the fullest enjoy- 
rncMit of what is their due — as a solid*federal body in a ixisition of 
absolute ctpiality with the federal provinces of British India.” 
However distant that day may bo, we desin^ in our proposals to 
do nothing to hinder hut everything to help its arrival, for 
already there are emerging problems that can only be settled 
satisfactorily by co-operation between British India and the 
States. 

22. It might be possible to visualise tlu* future of federation 
in India as the bringing into relationship of two sepaiate federa- 
tions, one composed of the elements which make uy> Ihitisli 
India, the other of Ihe Indian States. \Vc do not wisli in 
any way to be dogmatic on a matter which must be decided by 
those (concerned. While we have given much attention to the 
subject, we have not received evidence from thcj Rulers of the 

• Indian States. We recognise tliai it is one? of the matters which 
may be discussed when the p)*oposcd conf(:*r<?nco iako.s place. 
We are inclined ourselves to think that the easier and ^lore 
speedy approach to the desired end can b(i obtained by leorganis- 
ing the C'onstitiition of India on a federal basis in such a way 
that individual States or grouyis of Stahls may liave th(! opixir- 
tuuity of entering as soon as they wish to do so. It appears to 
us that the alternative method would reduce progress to tl»o pac(ji 
of the slowest. Furthermore, we do not jielieve that in matters 
of federal concern the States will be always ranged on one side 

* M/C. Report, para. 120. 
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and British India on the other. 'On the contrary there are , 
m^rtters in which the ihterests of j^articular S[tifces and provinces 
more clearly coincide. 

Whatever may be the ultimate decision, it seems to us that the 
reorganisation of Britishtlndia on a federal basis will prepare the 
way for it. ’ 

Federation in British India/ 

23. Apart altogether from any question of an ultimate federal 
union between the Indian Slates Jind British India, there arc, we 
think, very stioiig reasons for the reconstruction of the Indian 
constitution on a f(;deral basis. We remgnise that a change from 
a unitary to a federal system is unusual. Federation has often 
beet) an intermediate process whereby independent States h'ave 
agreed to relinquish part of their sovereignty before they wore 
ready to merge their separate identities in a unitary State. The 
general tendency in federations once formed has been towards 
increasing centialisation. It may well be asked why the reverse 
process is rocoiumended to-day. The answer is to be found 
in the peculiar features of the Indian problem . India is gradually 
moving from autocracy to democracy. As soon as an instalment 
of self-government was introduced, it was found ne.<;essary to 
accompany it with a measure of devolution, becaufse the practical 
difficulties of applying the principles of western democracy to 
BO large a unit us British India were insu].>erable. Tliere is a 
very definite corrcaixwideiu'e between dimensions of area and 
population and the kind of constitution that can lie operated 
successfully. There have been autocratically governed States 
comparable in size and jx>pulation to India, but. a democracy of 
nearly 250 million people is unprecedented. The largest and 
most populous State democratically governed, the United States 
of America, has less than half that population, and despite its 
high level of education, its jxjssession of a common language and 
culture and the long political experience of its people, it consists 
of 48 States united in a federation. To imagine that a con- 
stitutional structure suitable for 45 millions of British people, 
mainly urban, will serve equally well for 250 millions of Indians 
spread over a suh-tK>ntinent and living in half a million villages 
is unreiisonable. If self-government is to be a reality, it must be 
applied to political units of a suitable size, after taking into 
account all relevant considerations. Representative democracy 
as it is understood in Britain depends for its success on the 
possibility ‘of a close contact between elector and elected person. 
Unless this is secured, it is not real representation at all. 

24. A further reason is that it is only in a federal structure 
that sufficient elasticity can be obtained for the union of elements 
of diverse internal constitution and of communities at very 
different stages of de\^lopmcnt and culture. The need for this 
appears not only when contemplating the prospect, perhaps dis- 
tant, of the ultimate federation of the States with British India, 
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hut when the immediate facts of the situation inside British 
India are examineA 

There are areas in India which by reason either of their 
geographical situation or of their ethnological composition have 
not been broughj under the Reforms. •We would invito speciaM 
attention in this connection to tlv3 descriptions ^ve have given in 
our first volume* of the North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan* as examples of the first type; the scc^orid needs 
to be studied in detail, prpvince by province, and for this reason 
we have collected the material under the heading “ Backward 
Tracts ” in a series of paragraphs !- in our chapter on the lYo- 
vinces of British India. It would be a very superficial view of 
the, Indian constitutional problem to imagine that areas like 
these fall readily into place within the prescription of some 
simple formula of universal application. The |K)liti<‘al institu- 
tions suitable to other parts of British India could not be effec- 
tively worked in them ; yet they must have their place in the- 
general structure. It is not reasonable or, indeeij, possible to 
apply the same hard and fast constitution to every part of India, 
and to attempt to do so would necessarily retard political 
progress. ^ 

Units of Federation. 

25. When we come to consider the constituent clenients out of 
which the foderaiiori of British Inditi is to he built, we are met 
with i\n initial diflicnlly. Federation schemes nsnally start with 
a miuibcr of clearly defined States each already possessed of 
individuality and consciousness, whereas in India there are only 
a number of adrnirystrative areas which have grown up almost 
luif)hMzard as the result of conquest, supersession of foriiicr 
rulers or administrative convenience. No otic of them has been 
deliberately formed with a view to its suitability as a self- 
governing unit within a federated wliole. Most of them are t(H) 
populous and extensive, liaving regard to the cultural level and 
economic conditions of tlieir inhabitants, to allow of the easy 
working of the machinery of representative government ou'a 
reasonably extensive franchise. It is true that during the last 
few years there has been a distinct growth of provincial con- 
sciouvsness which finds vent in a demand for provincial autonomy, 
.but this, though not to be ignored, is to some extent duo to other 
causes. In the first place, tho Central Government is distant; 
despite all modern developments of inter-compiunicntion 
“ Delhi is far off.” Secondly, the greater advances conceded to 
the provincial couikuIs as compared with the Central T-iegislaturc 
have strengthened the demand to be allowed full scope in the 
provincial sphere. And, thirdly, there is the wisli of certain 
minority communities to take full advantage of their local- 
majorities, wdiere these exist. ' , 

* Vol. T, Part TV, Oh. 6. 

t VrT. I, Part T, Ch. 8, paras. 75, 80, 86, 88, 94 and 99. 
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111 spite of these developments, vro cannot regard xhe present 
provinces as in anj^ way iderfl areas fpr* self-government. 
Although we are well aware of the difficulties encountered in all 
attempts to alter boundaries and of the adnflnistrative and 
financial complications that arise, wo are making a definite 
recommendation for reviewing, and if possiWe resettling, the 
fuovincial boundaries of India at ns early a date as possible. 
Meanwlule, the provinces of India exist and* form the basis on 
whicJi a federal structure must be built. Besides the (Tovernors' 
pTOvincc.s tliere are tlie ave.'^s to which the Reforms have not yet 
been applied. The.se will find their place in the federation. 

« 

Separation of Burma. 

I 

26. Thcro is, however, one province, to-day an integral part 
of British Tmlia, wdiieh should, we think, be definitely excluded 
from the new polity, and that is Biirnm. As the Montagu- 
Chehrisford Kcjiort pointed out, “ Burma is not India.*' Its in- 
(•liision ill India is an historical accident. We think tliat, w'lien 
an ende\ivoifr is being luade to lay down the broad lines of 
advaiK'o towards an ultimate goal, the opportunity should be 
taken to break a union which does not rest on common interests. 
We develop ^iir reasons for this in Part VI, where we also make 
some remarks iifX)!! the future constitution of Burma. 

The Complftion of Devolution. 

27. The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Keport stated 
that the prtxress on which they were engaged was not that of 
federalising India, but the antecedent one of breaking up the 
old structure before building the new. Thpy were giving inde- 
pendent life to the orgMiiisins which would in future form tho 
members of the new body. We desire to complete tViis prelimi- 
nary prcx'.ess and at the sanie time to lay down the broad lines 
of the future federation. The scheme which we recommend in 
more detail in'. Fart II completes the process of devolution. It 
aims at giving the maxinmin of provincial autonomy consistent 
with the common interest of India as a whole. This means 
the abolition of dyarchy, for it was of the essence of this sys- 
tem that, while certain departments were transferred to the 
control of Ministers, the reserved side of the administration was 
still carried on under the superintendence, direction and control 
of the C(Uitral Oovermneiit. Devolution ^vas, therefore, incom- 
plek>. It^is our intention that in future each province should 
be as far as possible mistress in her own house. Thus inde- 
pendent life will be given to the provinces which will form 
the nuideiis of the new federal structure. 

Provincial SeU-Oovemment. 

28. The ideal of “‘provincial autonomy ’* was often brought 
to our notice by witnesses who appeared before us, but they 
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generally hsed the term not only as descriptive of a relationship 
between the CeAtye and thrf provinces,* but also jis implying 
self-government in the provincial sphere. Our proposals for 
the future constitution of the provinces recognise this demand. 
We propose that in future the progress of these great areas, 
sliould be entrusted to a unitary governraent responsible to 
legislatures elected on an extetided franchise. Within the 
general plan there will be scope for variation according to pro- 
vincial needs and circumstances. Eacli of the provinccs—or of 
the redistributed areas mibstituted * for them — -will be able to 
evolve by a process of growth and development, the form of 
executive and legislative machinery most suited to it*. The 
essence of tlio plan is to afford to Indians llio op})ortunity of 
judging by experiment in the provincial sphere how far tlie 
British system of parliamentary government is filled to their 
needs and to the iiatural genius of the people. It must be 
TcaliseiMliiit tlie clunige ijjvolved is very great and far reaching. 
Henceforw’ard, in the provincial sphere, all branches of the 
administration may pass into the hands of Indian friinisters. We 
should not have felt justified in recommending such an advance 
without at the same time providing for broadening the basis of 
representation. IJuless there were a considcrabto measure of 
erifrancliiseinont, it is clear to us that there would be a danger 
that important elements in the population might fail to secure 
the voice in the affairs of the province to which they are 
entitled. 

The Nature of the Central Authority. 

"it). We have in the provincial sphere endeavoured to give a full 
opportunity for an ^experiment in the application of the British 
j)arliaiijcutary system. It has been necessary to combine it with 
restrictions and qualifications under which the full force of 
iriajority rule is initigatc'd by the power of intervention vested in 
the (lOveriK)]’ for su(*h pmposc^ as the protection of minorities 
and tlu' presei’vation of order. In so intervening, the Governor 
will be acting under the superintendciu'e of the Governor- 
General, for it is on the strength of tlie central administration 
that tlie peace and safety of India ultimately depend. We do 
not think, however, that the British parliamentary system, with 
an Executive representing a single party and depending from 
. day to day on the vote of a majority of directly elected represen- 
tatives^ is likely to be the model accordiijig to wliich responsible 
government at the Centre for India will be evolved. •Parliamen- 
4;ary government of this tj 7 >e is not the only form which respon- 
sibility may assume. It takes different forms in different places 
and circumstances, and the British sy.stem cannot be trans- 
planted at will aiid adopted ready made. It is not unnatural^ 
that most of the constitutional schemes discussed for India 
closely follow what may be called the British model, for they 
are put forward either by those who inherit the British tradi- 
tion or by those who derive their political theories from Briti.sh 
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sources. But it bus to be reraeyiber^d that ,the constitutional 
scheme fsimiliar to us — ^under which the chirfs of the party with 
a parliamentary majority form an Administration^ which is liable 
to be overthrown by parliamentary vote — is not a universal 
arrangement. In England, it results in stable government 
largely because of the extent ^ which the Cabinet controls the 
House of Commons, instead of the House of. Commons control- 
ling the Oaibinet. But it does not result in stable government 
everywhere, and it seems tP be a very large assujnption indeed 
to suppose that it is along this road (hat India as a whole will 
advance towards the goal set before her. We think that Indians 
have been apt to be led astray by keeping the British Parliament 
too closely in view and have imagined that the Assembly in 
Delhi might develop into an All-India Parliament functioning 
after the model of Westminster. We consider that the pre- 
cedent for the Central Government in India, must be sought for 
elsewhere, 

Bicconstitution of the Central Legislature. 

30. What is needed is a central organ which can at once take 
up the work of British India so far as this does not devolve on 
the provinces, but which at the same time is capable of ex- 
pansion into a body representative of All-India in the wider 
B(!nae. If the ideal to be aimed at is a federation to which the 
Indian Slates will one day, adhere, the process of evolution in 
British India towards provincial autonomy in matters of internal 
goverTunoiit must be thoroughly carried out. The union of con- 
stituents siKih as the Indian States with the provinces of India, 
the former autocratic and the latter democratic, necessarily 
involves giving the greatest possible internal freedom to the 
federal units. It is, we think, abundantly clear that it is only 
on such terras that there could be hope of achieving the unity 
of Greater India. The Central Government becomes on such a 
theory an association of units formed mainly for the purpose of 
performing certain functions on behalf of all. But while we 
(;ouccive of the central body of the federation more as an instru- 
ment for doing certain work in the common interests of all its 
members than as an over-riding power, provincial automony does 
not mean that the Central Government would not be entitled to 
call for assistance tmd ro-operation in niatters vital to the whole. 
In a later Part of this volume, when we develop in more detail' 
onr,idoas on the jiowers and functions of the Central j(3^overn- 
ment, avc- tnust return to this point, for it is of great importance, 
hut for the moment our object is to insist that those who desire 
to secure the end of federation must he willing to contemplate 
the tneans by which it may be brought about. And the only 
means which are practicable involve a substantial change in 
the present constitution of the Central Legislature. It appears 
to us that this bod/ must be comiwsed henceforward on a 
strictly federal basis, that is to say, it should be the units of 
ultimate^ federation rather than jwpular constituencies that should 
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be represented in it. Direct election to tlje Central Legislature, 
as we have poinifed out in detail and with many examples 'in 
our earlier volum^^ involves constituencies of such size as make 
it impossible t6 secure reality of representation. Our exaniina- . 
tion of the problems of public finance iu India, and the llcport • 
made to us by our Financial Assessor, lead us to propose a 
sclieme which .will enable the provinces to secure iiiucli neotled 
additional revenue, by metlaals which require that tho provinces 
.should feel themselves to be I'epresented at the Centre. Various 
arguments, therefore, converge in support of the view that recon- 
struction at the Centre should not closely follow the lines 
already pursued. All that it is necessary to ompbasise here 
is that the new constitution which we propose for the Central 
Government is something differing from Parliament, and cannot, 
thereff)re, be judged on the assumptions that miglit be )nade in 
considering the needs of a unitary state. 

The Road to Federation. 

yi. Now how much of the ultimate object in view can bo 
expressed in statutory form at the present time? The con- 
ception of the evolution of India into a Federation of self-govern- 
ing units has certain important effects on the de{|ree to which 
changes in the structure of the Central Government can be 
made now. We liavc already indicated the need for a recon- 
sideration of the boundaries of the priyent pro\ninces, and we have 
expressed our hofics that at some future time the Indian State.s 
may adhere to an All-India Federation. We are therefore faced 
with the situation that we are trying to federate elements, some 
of which have not been finally (ielimited, while others have yet 
to express their willingness to enter. Put even if we wore to 
ignore the Indian States and were to re.st content with the 
provinces as at present constituted, the necessary (wnditions for 
bringing a fully federal constitution into being are not yet 
present. The provinces must first become political entities. 
Kven when our proposals for the constitution of the Governors’ 
provinces have been embodied in a Statute, the process is not 
completed. The provincial constitution only begins to exist as 
a living thing when the forces which operate it are at work and 
provincial opinion gives it inspiration and direction. 

32. Every federal union means the coming together of con- 
stituent elements which, while preserving their identities, look 
to the Centre to deal with matters common to all. * Thus ’the 
patnre of the constituents themselves has a great influence on 
the form which the federation takes. It is a difficult task to 
combine the process of devolution with that of integration on a 
new basis. 

Experience shows that federation has generally come about 
some time after the federating units have become politically self- 
conscious. In Australia and South Africa,, for example, unity 
at a common centre was only brought about a snbstaritial time 
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after each of the constituent uiiits^ or at any rate most of them , 
had achieved self-government. The same thihg is, in substance, 
true about the Dominion of Canada. The i*ery name of tiie 
United States illustrates the same sequence. India, which 
presents so many complications on other grounds, is also unique 
in this that a Central Government is being evolved at the same 
time as the provinces Jire growing to their full, stature. But this 
does not alter the significance of the lesson to be learnt from 
these other instances. 

f- 

Thus an attempt to devise now a detailed and final consti - 
tution for the Centre would be to ignore the fact that its ultimate 
form must depend on the action of its constituent parts. We 
can but provide the conditions for its future realisation. 
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CIL1PTER*5..— THE .N5SED FOR 'SAFEGUARDS. 

33. The last principle which we would lay down is the psura- 
mount necessity of securing that throughout the period during 
which India is pfogi’essing on the road^to complete self-govern- 
ment there must be full provision, made for the maintenance and 
efficiency of the hindamentals of government. However mucli 
we may subscribe to the doctrine that good governifient is no 
substitute for self-governrpent, we must ensure that w'e do not 
put lorward prop<jsals that will perjiiit of government being 
replaced by anarchy. 

It must be recognised that there arc grave dangers in the 
situation of India that must be j)rovided for. 

.Defence, 

34. History sliows that, whenever there has been wanting in 
India a Governmeiit strong enough to defend itself, invasion 
through the gatew'ay of the North-West has occuriied. We have 
described elsewhere the problem of the defence of India, the 
perpetual menace from the unruly tribesmen in the tracts and the 
possibility of an attack from a foreign enemy. It is an absolute 
condition for the develoiaiieiit of self-government in India that 
the gateway should be safely held. The Army in India must bo 
strong enough for its task. We hold that for many years the 
presence of British troops, and British officers serving in Jiidian 
regiments,’ will be cs.sential. It would be idle to deny tliat this 
fact gj'uvely complicates the problem of the introduction of an 
increasing measure of resfKinsibility into the Central Ooverjiment, 
but we believe that -the pro[)osals which we put forward for con- 
.sideration with regard to the status of the Army in India would 
rci'oncile the dcniands of security and of advance. 

Internal* Security. 

35. If the external menace to India's peaceful development 
is serious, the possibilities of internal disturbances are not less 
grave. It must be borne in mind that the periods during which 
India has been free from civil strife have been few and of short 
duration. It has only been when a strong Central Government 
has been able to keep peace among the divergent elements in 
the f)eninsijla that progress has been possible. Expt?rience has 
shown in other countries that a perkxl of transition may easily 
result not in ordered advance but in a lapse into civil war and 
•anarchy. 

The danger of disorder in India is ever present. There are 
inflammable elements in the population and jealousy and ill feel- 
ing between important communities which from time to time^ 
cause riotLS and disturbiinces. The history of coramunal dis- 
turbances during tlie past few years showS how slight an incident 
may cause trouble which, if not checked at an early stage, may 
easily spread from district to district. Nowhere in the world is 
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there such frequent nead for courageous and prpmpt action as in 
India, and nowhere is the penalty for hesitation and weakness 
greater. 

The problem involved in internal security is not, however, 

' a matter only of the [Jt'eservation of law and order. During 
Bjitish rule the population of the peninsula has enormously in- 
creased, but its very existence depends on the eflicieiuiy of the 
adininistrattve machine. There are great communities living 
on land which owes its fertility entirely to an elaborate system 
of irrigation. A still larger section of tte population is dependent 
for its existence oji a precarious rainfall. If the monsoon fails, 
jiiillions will die of famine, unless there is an efiicient railway 
system to bring food from the areas where the crops have .not 
failed. 

I’hc spread of epidemics, such as plague, is only prevented by 
(X>nstant vigilance oii the part of the authorities. The life ol 
millions in Jmlia dejKiiids literally on the existence of a 
thoroughly e/licicnt adniiiiistrative system. While w^e are pre- 
j)arcd to recoimnend a considerable advance towards self-govern- 
ment and while we l)e.Ueve that a sense of responsibility can 
only be t5iiigl\t by making men responsible for the effects of their 
own actions, wo desire to secure that experience is not bought 
t<x> dearly. There must be in India a ix>wer which can step in 
and save the situation before it is late. There must be 
provided, as far as may be, ijafegiiards to ensure the maintenance 
of vital services. Wo believe that the right way to make certain 
that the basic conditions of security are maintained is not by 
providing a number of minute regulations which are generally 
more irritating than effective, nor by devicesi which allow elected 
representatives to vole against unjx>piilar but necessary measures, 
sure ill the knowledge that there is someone else who will take 
the responsibility aiul bear the unpopularity, but by ensuring 
that when intervention is necessary, it shall accomplish its 
pur|X)sc. The Ooveruor-General or the Governor, as the case 
may l>e, must be armed with full and ample powers. We desire 
to give the fullest scope for self-government, but, if there is 
a breakdown, then an alternative authority must operate un- 
hampered. 

Safeguards for Minorities. 

3G. We have had abundant evidence of the feeling of appreben-' 
si<)i\ with which possible changes in the system of government 
are viewed! by many communities. India is a land of minorities. 
The spirit of toleration, which is only slowly making its way iti 
Western Europe, has made little progress in India. Members 
of minority communities have unfortunately only too much 
reason to fear that their rights and interests will be disregarded. 
The failure to realise that the success of a democratic system of 
government dei>ends on tb§ majority securing the acquiescence 
of the minority is one of the greatest stumbling blocks in the 
way of mpid progress towards self-government in India. Many 
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of those who vame before* us have arged that the Indian 
constitution should contain definite guarantees for tlie rights of 
individuals in respect of the exercise of their religion and a 
declaration of the equal rights of all citizens. We are aware that* 
such provisions |iave been inserted in niVny constitutions, notably* 
in those of the European States ioruied after the War. Exjveri- 
ence, however, has not shown them to he of any great practical 
value. Abstract declarations are useless, unless there exists the 
will and the means to n^ake them effective. Until the spirit of 
tolerance is more widespread in India and until there is evidence 
tliat minorities are prepared to trust to the sense of justice of the 
majority, wo feel that there is indeed i'»ced for safeguards. Bui 
we consider that the only practical means of protecting the 
weaker or less numerous elements in the [lopulation is by the 
retention of an impartial iK)W'er, residing in the Governor-General 
and the Governors of provinces, to be exorcised for this purpose. 


We shall now proceed to work out in detail tlie application 
of the principles which we have laid down in this chapter. Our 
governing purpose is, as we declared in the Introduction to our 
first volume, to ai)ply to the reform of the Indian constitution 
the principles of the declaration of 20th August, 1017, and to 
make provision for the steady growth of the element of responsi- 
bility in the govcrnnient of India^ The authors of tluj Joint 
lioport written 12 years ago found that the possibility of ra[.)id 
advance was greater in the provincial sphere than at the Gentre,. 
and this remains true. The reasons which con.strained tlie 
authors of tlie Report were not so much doubts as to the £)ath. 
to be follow'ed or appreliensions of the dangers of the experiment, 
as a recognition of the facts inherent in the Indian situation. 
Twelve years is a very sliort time in the course of |Kditi<;al 
evolution, especially when dealing wdth civilisations so ancient 
and conditions so diverse as India presents. But if the Indian 
constitution is now re-established on right linos, and if it is 
realised that India is evolving into a federation of self-governing 
units, further app)roach to the ultimate goal may be achieved 
in due time without the necessity of constant and disturbing 
revision. 
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(::i?APTEKI.--THE PROVIN(^TAL EXECUTIVE. 

1.^7. .fn the second Pivii; of our first volume, Chsipters 3 to 6, we 
have sketched the present <X)nstitution of the nine Governors’ 
provinces. Tn ei^^ht of these, this constitution started to operate 
from 1921 ; in the? rcjiiaining case of liiirma, it came into effect in 
January 1923. In .Parts .111 and IV of the first volume we have 
described how these provincial constitutions have \vorked in 
practice, and have given some indication of the dilliculties that 
have been encountered and of the tendoneics that liave been 
developed during the short period that has elapsed since the 
present pioviiieial system was set up. Wc now enter uixui tlio 
more dillicult task of formulating onr views as to the need for 
changes in the system, and our suggestions as to the direction 
whi('h tliose clianges sliould take. 

Need for Provincial Eedistribution. 

38. r)ut fust wo must make an observation on the size ami 
shape, of the provinces themselves. Tliere is a considerable body 
of opinion in India which calls for some readjustment of boiimi- 
aric.s and redistribution of areas, and we entirely share the views 
of those who tliink that the present arrangement is not alto- 
gether satisfactory, Hie existing provincial boundaries in more 
than one case embrace areas and peoples t»f no natural affinity, 
and sometimes separate those who might under a different 
scheme be more naturally united. There are, liowever, very great 
difficulties in the way of redistribution, and the history of the 
partition of Bengal stands as a warning of the caution needed 
before undertaking any operation so likely to run counter to old 
associations or to inflame suspicion and resentment. Moreover, 
the c<uisoquential administrative and financial adjustment.s are 
boued to be of an extremely complex character. The Nehru 
Peport contains an interesting chapter on redistribution of pro- 
vinces and discusses the difficult subject of “ linguistic areas 
with a good deal of detail, though without coming to final con- 
clusions.* If those who speak the same language form a ctoinpact 
and self-w>ntained area, so situated and endowed as to be able 
to support its existence as a separate province, there is no doubt 

* Nelini Report, pp. 61-69. Para. 86 of the Recommendations does not carry 
the inatler any further. 
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that the use of coramon speech is a stcoiig and natural basis 
for provincial individuality. But it is not the only test — ric(?. 
religion, economic interest, geographical contiguity, a due balance 
bctwtHiii country and town and between coast line and interior, • 
may all be relevant factors. Most inujftrtant of all perhaps, for* 
practical purposes, is the largest possible nieasiiro of general 
agreement ou tlie .changes proposed, both on tlie side of the area 
that is gaining, and on the side of the area that is Irysing. terri- 
tory. Jt is manifestly imjiossible for us to lecomiiiend a re- 
drawing of the map of InJia according to some new pattern. An 
urgent case for consideration and treatment is that of the Oriya- 
speaking peoples, most, but not all, of whom are. now included in 
Orissa, because we consider that so close a union as now exi.sts 
between Orissa and Bihar is a glaring e.xarnplc of tlie artificial 
connection of areas which are not naturally related. We were so 
much impressed with this instance that we amniged, in co- 
operation with the Indian Central Committee and the Bihar and 
Orissa J.Vovincial Committee, for the appointment of a Sub- 
committee to investigate it more in detail. A summary of the 
Sub-Committee's report is printed at the end of this chapter.* 

Similarly, \ve have given special attention to the case of Sind, 
for the Sindhis are both racially and geographically completely 
separated from the rest of the Bombay Presidency, and the 
separatists of that area have pressed upon us the chiim of Sind 
to become, a self-contained province. We have great syinjiathy 
with the claim, but there are grave administrative objections to 
isolating Sind and depriving it of the powerful backing of Bom- 
bay before the future of the Sukkur Barrage is assured and the 
major readjustments which it will entail have been effected. 
Even if it were held that the tim-e is ripe for the separation 
of Sind to 1)0 seriously considered, there would have to be a 
dose and detailed enquiry into, the financial consequences which 
would follow from sudi,a step before a decision could be taken. 
As wo liave indicated in our brief account of Sind in Volume 
I,t the special and se|)arated position of the province is well 
recognised in the administrative arrangements that have 
been made. It may be that on the legislative side also special 
arrangements could profitably be made for the consideration of 
, matters affecting Sind, as by the constitution of a Committee, 
similar to the Berar Legislative Committee,! on which all 
the Sind members of the Bombay Logishiturc would sit. Itegis- 
Jation which such a Committee resolved to be necessary would, 
of course, have to be undertaken in the Bornbry Legislature, 
but the Committee might perform very useful fimctions in rela- 
tion to the local administration, as well as help to form local 
opinion and make it articulate. 

♦ Appendix VT, below, X). 50. * 

t Vol. I, para. 77. 

I See Vol. I, para. 90, and the Memorandnin of the Central Ftovincea 
Government in Vol. XIIT, p. 74. 
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The cases of Orissa and of Sind^ hiwever, are only prominent 
examples of a class ot question which arises* at many points 
when provincial boundaries are considered. These boundaries, 
as a rule, have none of the characteristics of a natural frontier; 
the lines they follow are largely due to the w-ay in which British 
authority happened to spread over the sub-continent and to the 
order of time in which dilfer&nt accretions ^became joined to 
what was ^ilready organised as an administrative unit. As long 
as the Government of India was entirely centralized, and both 
the administration and the* finance of any area were provided 
and directed from the Centre, the line taken by a provincial 
boundary w^as of less importance. But now that the provinces 
have a real political existence of their own, the situation is 
changing, and if, as we hope, the time is coming when each 
province will not only have its own provincial Government and 
its own provincial resources, but will form a unit in a federated 
whole, it is extremely important that the adjustment of provin- 
cial boundaries and the creation of proper provincial areas 
should take place before the new process has gone too far. 
Once the mould has set, any mal-distribution will be still more 
dilficmlt to correc^t. We, therefore, })ropose, and we regard it as 
a matter of T.rgent importance, that the Government of India 
should set up a. Boundaries Commission w’ith a neutral Cliair- 
inan, which would investigate the main cases in which provincial 
roadjustmetit seems called and should endeavour to work 
out i^jhemes with a. view to seeing liow far agreement is pos- 
sible. The shifting of landmarks Ia proverbiiiily ah operation 
which may bring down anything but blessings on the head of 
the reformer; it can be prudently undertaken only after taking 
full account of tlie interests and even the prejudices con- 
cerned. In tlie meantime, we can only pnweed on the basis 
that the boundaries of the provinces are what they at jjresent 
ar<\ and on this basis we turn to tlie question of provincial 
cunst it 111 ionni reform. 


Demand for Constitutional Changes in Provincial Government. 

39. Why, it may be asked, should any alterations be made 
in the existing mode of provincial government at all? Is not 
the extremely brief period that has elapsed since the Reforms 
were put into o|>eration too short to justify yet another change?; 
The authors of the Joint Report recommended, and a section of 
the'^Govcr*»)inont of India Act provided that, at the expiration 
of ten years from the passing of the Act, i.e., nine years afte^ 
the starting of the Reforms, a Statutory Commission should be 
appointed. In fact, by the amending Act of 1927, the period 
has been yet further shortened by two years. It cunnot be 
doubted that this provision has stimulated hopes of early revision. 
We are struck by the fact that practically every witness and 
every document dealing with the question recommends a change. 
Indian political thought, which is much given to resting upon 
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general concepticjps and ia jjot always »very definite on the 
essentials of constructive method, tends to regard the present 
constitution of the provinces as a temporary exjiedient which 
sliould now give place to “provincial autonomy “ — a phrase 
which is constantly used not t<'> indicate? the throwing off of all 
central control so* much as the crjding of dyarchy and the crea- 
tion of a ministry responsible to the pro\diicial legislature in 
respect of all provincial subjects. The Muddiiiian Committee, 
appointed in 1924 to consider what .adjustments were desirable 
inside the framework of the Act of 19.19, presented a majority 
and a minority report.* The majority consisted of Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, Sir Miihammed Shafi, the Maharaja of Biirdwan, 
Sir Arthur Froom and Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith. Eeviewing 
the evidence, it declared that, while it was too soon to pronounce 
that dyarchy had succeeded, it was also premature to say that it 
had failed,! and recommended a few minor cliangcs, including 
some small additions to the list of transferred subjects. Tlie 
minority was composed of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer, Mr. Jinnah,and Dr. I^iranjpyc. 'rhese gentle- 
men re[>ortod in effect that no tinkej’ing would mend a situa- 
tion which called for more radical ti'eatment. It is unquestionable 
that since the date of the Muddiman Bept>rt IndiAn opinion in 
favour of some reconstruction has liardened and spread. We 
are ourselves very far from saying that the ingenious and 
elaborate system devised for the Governors* provinces merits all 
the condemnation which might seem to he implied by these 
disparagements. Thanks to the guidance of Governors, to the 
devoted and loyal service rendered to the new regirrio by officials 
brought up under the old order, as well as to the zeal of ministers 
and legislators, much has been accoinplisJied, and a new outlook 
has been opened up. But weaknesses have shown themselves 
which we have already described and must again summarise 
below. , 

The division of governmental functions has led to a l>hirring 
of the boundary lines of responsibility, and it is a sound as well 
as a natural instinct which leads so many of India’s public men 
to call for a further change. 

Suggestions ol the Provincial Governments. 

• 40. This view derives support (which is the more impres.sive 
having regard to its source) from every one of tljc*. eight pro- 
vincial Governments — Governor, Executive CouncHlors, and 
Ministers — which responded to our request for a statement of 
their vie\v8. Tlie area of the ninth, the Government of the 
Central Provinces, is certainly not the part of British India in 
which the existing constitution has worked most smoothly. Thes(^ 
eight Governments do not agree amongst themselves as to what ' 
should be done — indeed each of them, dbneentrating upon its 

* Report of Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1924, Cmd. 2360. 

t ibid. p. 37. 
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own domestic problem, suggests sdmewhat different solution — , 
but they all agree thai something* should be done. In the case 
of five of these Governments, the view expressed is not 
iiruiriiiiious : except in Madras, Burma, and Assam, individuals 
within the Government*advance views differing materially from 
the majority of their colleagues. These intorvial differences of 
opinion are not always betweeh Ministers and Executive Coun- 
cillors, or» between Indian and British Members ; in the case 
of Bengal, the official Members of the provincial Government 
put forward conflicting opinions. We*now proceed to summarise 
the suggestions as to the future structure of the provincial 
executive made to us by the different Governments, wliether 
unanimously or by a majority. 

The Punjab Govp:rnment’s Memorandum proposes a unitary 
cabinet dealing with all subjects and resiionsible to a uni- 
cameral legislature, but containing one official member who may 
hold any portfolio. 

The Assam Government suggests a unitary non-official 
cabinet, holding office for a fixed term and protected from 
motions of censure by the requirement of a two-thirds majority 
of the unicameral legislature to carry such a motion. Tlie 
Government would have an official financial adviser who would 
be outside both tlie cabinet and the legislature. 

Tlie Bengal GoviiRNMEUT’s scheme is a unitary comjK)site 
cabinet (two officials, five non-officials) responsible to a bi- 
cameral legislature, t-nder this scheme^ the cabinet would be 
jointly responsible for the administration of all subjects, but the 
portfolios of Law and Order, Finance, and Eiin)|xjan Education 
would be allotted under statutory rules to the official members. 
An executive of this form is considered to require the presence 
of an official bloc in both chambers. 

The Memorandum of the Government oe the United Pro- 
vinces would entrust government in re^ct of a reduced number 
of reserved subjects to members of the Governor’s Executive 
(.’ouncil, and government in. respect of the rest to Ministers who 
won Id be jointly responsible to the low er house in a bi-cameral 
legislature. Finance would be entrusted to a finance depart- 
ment outside government and in “ a semi-independent position 
under the Governor.” 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa proposes a cabinet of 
nori-officia*i Ministers jointly res]x>nsil)lo to a unicameral legis- 
lature, with Law and Order discussed in the legislature biit 
administered by an Executive Councillor, or ix)ssibly by tlie 
Governor who would make the final orders on the subject and 
would be assisted by the Chief Secretary sitting in the legislature. 

The Bombay Government’s Memorandum seems to reaiffi no 
decided conclusion regarding the transfer of Law and Order and 
the abolition of dyarchy. It appears to favour a non-official 
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• cabinet of five Mipisters dealing with all sybjects and responsible 
k> an elected legislature, but an irresponsible council appointed 
by tlie Governor would exendse the functions of an upper house 
and its detdsions “ with regard to the departments of Law and 
Order and Land Revenue would “ be'<inal and binding on the 
1 legislative Council.*’ 

'riie Madras Government boldly and unanimously de<;lares 
for the abolition of dyarchy and the entrusting of all 'provincial 
subjects to a cabinet of Minister^ drawn from the elected 
members of a unicameral* legislature, with a Chief Minister at 
its head. 

The Memorandum of the Burma Government recommends, in 
the.event of Burma remaining a province of India, a cabinet of 
elected members of a unicameral legislature, jointly responsible 
to it, but with an official member added whose tenure would be 
limited to five years. 

This is far from exhausting the variations in official advice 
which we have re<ieived. For example, divergent views arc ex- 
pressed or implied regarding the relation of the Govei-nor to the 
cabinet and to administration generally. From some cahinetB 
he is completely excluded. Over others he will preside. In one 
he will hold a definite i)ortfolio. Some of the scHernos provide 
that he shall select non-official Ministers on the advice* of a 
Chi('f Minister. 

Views of the Provincial Committees. 

41. Next’, wo think it right to offer a short analysis of the 
viow^s expressed on this important suhje(it in the HeiK)rts drawn 
up hy our colleagues on the eight Provincial Committees which 
were apfHiinted by their respective legislatures tf> cooperate 
with us in onr enquiry. Inasmuch as these gentlemen were 
all members of their respective legislative councils, their vicAvs 
are of sf)ecial interest as being based upon personal experience 
of the working of the system they were criticising. We need 
hardly say that full attention must also be given to the opinions 
expressed in the Report of the Indian Central (Jommitte*o and in 
the various minutes appended to that document by one or other 
of our colleagues on that l)ody. The following summary may 
be useful. 

The Punjab Provincial CoMMiauiSB proposes a Ministry 
•{without officials) jointly responsible to a unicameral legis- 
lature. The distinction between transferred and reserved sub- 
jects will vanish. The Governor is to have reserve powers. 
A minority suggest that Law and Order should either become 
a centralised subject or that its administration should be other- 
wise safeguarded. Without enumerating these safeguards, the 
view is expressed that the Punjab should be secured in this 
respect at least as completely as any other part of British India.' 

The Assam Pbovinoial CoMMrn'ER r«?commends a Ministry 
without officials, jointly responsible for all subjects to a uni- 
cameral legislature. The Governor is to retain the power of 
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overriding decisions «f the Ministry. There is, however, to ' 
be” an Administrative Council of tliree persons appointed by 
the Governor to whom all important administrative proposals 
must be referred by the Ministry for advice before a decision is 
reached. * 

'L’he Bengal Pbovtncial Committee recommends a bi-cameral 
legislature and a jointly responsible ‘Ministry without 
officials. 'Differences of opinion ai'e expressed regarding Ixiw 
and t)rder, and a compromise recommendation is made that the 
Minister in charge of this subject should be assisted by a Board 
consisting of a Hindu, a Moslem and a European appointed 
by the Governor, the Governor having power to decide if the 
Board and Minister disagree. Wide and general powers of 
overruling the Cabinet are to be retained by the Governor. 

The United Pbovinces Peovinoial CoMMnTBE recommends 
a unitary Ministry without officials, jointly responsible over tfie 
whole field to the lower house of a bi-cameral legislature. 
The minorities are intended to be represented in the Ministry. 
The Governor is to have considerable reserve powers. 

The Bihar and Okissa Provincial Committee recommends 
a unitfiry Mhnstry without officials jointly responsible to both 
houses of a bi-cameral legislature. The Governor should 
have certain discretionary powers; but no other special pro- 
vision is recommended by,, the majority as regards I;a w and 
Order. A minority would continue to reserve it. 

The J30MBAY Provincial CoMMirrEB recommends the transfer 
of subjects (except Law and Order) to a Ministry with joint 
responsibility; a bi-cameral legislature js proposed. The 
Governor is to hfive no jxiwers of overriding his Ministry. For 
five years Tjaw and Order should continue to be a re.served 
subject with a separate purse. After five years, the two 
houses of the legislature would* decide jointly whether or not 
this subject should be transferred. 

The. Mai>ras 1’rovinctal Committee proposes a completely 
unofficial Ministry jointly resfwnsible for the administration of 
all aubj.cct.s to tJio legislature, whicJi would be bi-cameral. The 
Governor however is to retain wide powers of overruling his 
cabinet over the whole field. 

The BruniA Piiovinci.atj Committee has not thought it neces-' 
sary„ to elaborate proposals in the event of the demand for 
the separ.Tuon of Burma from India not being granted. It 
contents itself with saying that in this event Burma should 
have as advanced a constitution as any other province of India. 

The above brief summaries must be regarded only as an index 
to the expression of advice which should be studied more at 
length in the Beports them.selve,s. It will be found that, as in 
the case of the provincial Governments, so in the case of 
these Provincial Committees there are many instances of 
personal reservations and the expression of a minority view. 
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Becommendatloiis of the Indian Central Committee. 

• i » 

42. The various recommendations of the Indian Ckntkal 
Committee, of course, also call fuB close scrutiny. Here again 
we merely summarise. The Committee, in its main Report (pp. 
6-72), advocates a Ministry (without oftltials) appointed by the 
Governor in accorilance with the ^dvice of a Chief Minister and 
jointly responsible .to the legislature for the administration of 
all subjects (the only exception being that, in Bengal, Gjaw and 
Order should be in charge of a Member not directly rcsponsil)le 
io the legislature). A vote of no confidence in the Ministry 
would require a two-thirds majority. The Governor wonkl be 
outside the cabinet, but w^ould have power to overrule it in 
matters affecting the peace and order of the province. 

Two members of the Committee dissent from the rccom- 
inendalion regarding reservation of Law and Order in Bengal : 
another would reserve Law and Order temporarily only when 
it was clear that the jH'ovinco desired this course, and a fourth 
advocates tliat in all provinces, except in Madras, the jKirtfolio 
of Ijaw and (hder should be entrusted to an official or non- 
official, not necessarily an elected member of the legislature, 
specially appointed by the Governor, but jointly responsible 
with the rest of the Cabinet. 1.\vo other members* of the Com- 
mittee would insist on the inclusion of a Muhammadan in the 
Ministry. 

43. In addition to the above, we have Jiad liefore iib a great 
variety of suggestions from non-official quarters, both Indian 
and European, some of tJiem advanced with the aupjxirt of 
representative bodies with branches all over India, and othin's 
carrying the authority of experienced individual opinion. We 
will not attempt to recount this advice here. We have studied it 
witli attention and some of the more important unofficial 
memoranda, will l)e made available in supploinentary volumes. 

The Principle *ol Flexibility. 

44. Our own view's, in the presence of this multitude of 
coun.sel and iU the result of our own observation and reflection, 
are as folIu\v.s. 

The working of the existing system in the different provinces 
has not led everywhere to the same results, and a diversity of 
advice naturally proceeds from those who are considering the 
•question primarily in respect of tlicir own province. But it 
is extremely undesirable that tlio new Statute should make 
different provisions for different provinces, not oniy because 
this will lead to jealousy and heart burning, but because such 
a mode of treatment makes inevitable a repetition of inquiries 
at close intervals in order to sec whether the situation Iras 
again changed and what further modifications are called for. 
Moreover, it would be a very bold assnraf)tidn to imagine that* 
anyone, of any race, could settle now in every detail the way 
in which provincial government should work out in the future. 
The right method, we are convinced, is to construct a consti- 
tutional framework into which all the provinces can fit, but 
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which will leave eno^igh latitude, for adjustiveut to the needs ‘ 
of 'the individual case, and which will enable the constitutional 
progress of provincial governsaent to be secured by the healthy ‘ 
method of growth rather than by artificial statutory jumps. 
There must be sufficie:&t precision in the statutory outline for 
the essential constitutional structure to be clearly defined; but 
this is perfectly possible without finding in» the Statute itself 
a code of« rigid regulations covering every detail in which one 
province may need slightly, different arrangements from another,* 
or in which the same province may need adjustments in detail 
from time to time. Nothing is more striking, when one com- 
pares the statutory provisions for the provinces of India with, 
for example, the stalatory provisions for the provinces of Can- 
ada, than the extent to w'hich in the fonner case the Act of 
Parliament and the rules made under it elaborate a detailed 
scheme, precise in almost every particular, while the British 
North America Act of 1867 left so much to be implied and to 
grow. Analogies are partictilarly dangerous in the case of 
India, where so many of the governing considerations are 
unique. We are far from suggesting that the conditions are 
parallel ; but the contrast brings out the point we wish to 
make . 

Difficulties of Dyarchy. 

45. The explanation of this rigidity is, in part, the traditional 
nature of Indian government. Rules and regulations meet the 
administrator at every turn. But it is emphasised by the fixed 
distribution of provincial subjects between Ministers and Mem- 
bers of the Governor’s Executive Council, which is the essence 
of dyarchy. Certain portfolios must be in- the hands of Coun- 
cillors; certain other portfolios must be in tlie hands of Min- 
isters, at any rate so long as Ministers can be found to 
hold them. It was thus hoped to give Ministers experience of 
departmental administration, arid to develop, both in them and 
in the legislatures to which they are responsible as far as these 
transferred subjects are concerned, experience of constitutional 
responsibility. There lias been much useful work done under 
this system, and the criticisms we have felt bound to make w’here 
it has failed to produce good results are not at all intended to 
deny the degree of success which it has sometimes attained. 
Dyarchy as a training ground has this to its credit that it lias* 
brought home to some who had no previous experience of the 
task of government the difficulties of administration and the 
meaning of resfionsibility. But it seems to us clear that a sys- 
tem which was designed to develop a sense of responsibility has 
sometimes tended to encourage a wholly different attitude. As 
long a« dyarchy continues, it is inevitable that the elected 
members of the legislatiiie slionld tend to show an exaggerated 
hostility to the world- of the reserved half of the Government, 
which they may criticise but cannot control. If money is 
w,nnted for “ nation-building ” services, the temptation 
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Ip blame reserverj departmerifes for speading too much is 
far more attractive than the alternative course of imposing new 
taxes. And if new taxes were imposed, where is the guarantee 
that the proceeds would be devoted to the purpose intended? 

A legislature with Ministers responsible to* it for certain depart- 
ments of .government naturally looks across the boundary to the 
forbidden territory reserved for a different system of administra- 
tion, and loses much of the value of its control over ministerial 
pplicy by indulging in bouts of criticism of departments which 
are not in the hands of Ministers. These reserved departments 
are exceedingly important, including in their scope police, the 
magistracy, jails, irrigation and land revenue. But it seems to 
us that the consequences and tendencies which we have been 
descrifcing proceed not so much from the fact that in a given 
case this or that department is administered by an official, as 
from the fact that a hard-and-fast line is drawn between topics 
which may be, and topics which cannot be, entrusted to Min- 
isters. There is, in fact, a real appreciation on the pfjrt both of 
Ministers and of the legislatures of the help which experienced 
officials bring to the work of government, though the debt is 
not always openly avowed by the legislatures. , Relations 
between Executive Coiinoillors and Ministers are, we believe, 
intimate and friendly. But rigid dyarchy is a standing challenge 
which either ranges" Ministers against the reserved half of Gov- 
ernment or exposes them to the charge»of being the subservient 
tcKils of the bureaucracy. And all the time the growth of real 
responsibility (which wjIs the object of the adoption of the 
system) is being hindered. 

Unitary Oovemments to be Established. 

46. We propose, therefore, that the rigid division into reserved 
and transferred subjects should alike will be 

in the common category of provincial subjects. The sum total 
of them will constitute the range of provincial administration. 
The provincial Cabinet should be unitary, i.e., every member of 
it should be required and prepared to take responsibility for the 
whole policy of provincial government. We do not say that in 
every province all portfolios should be held by Ministers who are 
elected members of the provincial legislature. But there should 
be*no statutory classification of subjects such as would mtike it 
legally imi)Ossible for a Minister chosen from the elected member* 
to be in charge of any of them. Whether the (Governor, when 
he fbrms his CaJbinet after a general election, will include in it 
one or more non-elected persons (who would thereupon become 
ex-officio members of the legislative councirand ought to be 
known as Ministers, like their colleagues) is a matter which he 
will decide, acting under the superintendence^ and control of the 
Governor-General. We conceive that there is likely to be some 
variation in this respect between one province and another, but 
such variation will not be due to statutory discrimination but to 
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the working out of luhe general* enacted scheme, under the in- 
fluences we have described, according to the varying needs 
and circumstances of the case and the time. But we hold, 
that, whatever be the c^omposition of the body, joint responsibility 
for all the acts and policies of the Cabinet m,nst be accepted by 
eveiy member of it, as long as he remains a member. Divided 
responsibility means blurred resj.)onsibility/ and if self-govern- 
ment in *the provinces is to become a reality, Ministers must take 
responsibility for unpleasant tasks j?s well as for popular pro- 
posals. In order to assist them in maintaining their position 
and in preserving a united front, we think that two changes 
might be made. First, it should be provided in the constitution 
that ministerial salaries are not liable to be reduced or denied by 
a vote in supply : the existing scale of salaries should be alter- 
able only by a provincial Statute regularly passed through all its 
stages. Secondly, it should be constitutionally established that 
the only vote of censure which could be proposed would be one 
against the Ministry as a wliole carried after due notice; the 
practice that has grown up in some provinces of claiming to 
censure one Minister without thereby involving his colleagues 
is destructive of the principle of joint responsibility. These two 
changes are prof)osed in order to assist in the realisation of a 
desire expressed in the Montagu-Chelrnsford Eeport,* that a 
Minister, selected by the Governor for appointment after a 
general election, should bnjoy a less precarious tenure, unless, 
of course, he resigns or unless the Governor calls for his resigna- 
tion. The persistent opposition of the legislature to a policy 
for which a Minister has made himself primarily responsible, or 
the continued refusal of supply, may of. course bring about a 
situation in which it is felt that a change in the composition of 
the Cabinet is required; but we think that under the conditions 
which have developed in the Indian provinces. Ministers are too 
much at the mercy of hostile combinations against them for good 
work to be done. Ministers need to feel that they are assured 
of a reasonable period within which their policy may mature 
and its results may be judged ; at present some of them are so 
much occupied in maintaining their position by securing the 
temporary support of this or that group of critics or malcontents 
that it must be very difficult to carry on the main work of 
ministerial government at all. 

^ There is a third point of a somewhat different order. 
li!i;inisteiial posts in an Indian province are positions of great 
authority and considerable emoluments, but they are very few 
in number, and as yet every holder of a ministerial post is with- 
in the inner circle of administration. In England the list of 
Ministers is considerably larger ' than that of members of the 
Cabinet, and the distinction between a Cabinet Minister and a 
Minister who is not*in the Cabinet is also found in the Dominion 
of Canada and elsewhere in the Empire. It seems to us that 
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,it may be worth o^nsidering whether, without unduly increasing 
the sum total of ministerial salaries, the appointment of certain 
minor Ministers, or Under-Secretaries in the British sense, will 
not be desirable. There may indeed b^ cases where such an 
arrangement would contribute to an easing of communal strain, 
for an Under-S^retary and his Cabinet chief would not 
necessarily be drawn from the same community. Such a plan 
might contribute, in spite of the existence of shifting groups, to 
the stability of an Administration. 

Legislatures’ Control over the Whole Field. 

47. While everything possible should be done to prevent 
factious undermining of the stability of the Government, we 
cannot state too clearly that, with the disappearance of the dis- 
tinction between reserved and transferred subjects and with the 
unification of the Ministry, its responsibility to the legislature 
will exist over the whole provincial field, and not as at present 
over part only. It will be a real and undisguised rejsponsibility. 
Tliere must bo important limitations on the power of the legis- 
lature to have the last word in all circumstances, and to that 
point we shall return immediately ; but there should, in our view, 
bo no provincial subject on which the provincial (xovernment, 
as now, can but say to the legislature “ you may discuss this, you 
may vote (or refuse to vote) necessary supply, and we will pay 
the greatest attention to what you my, but you have no re- 
siKjusibility ^yhatever,” 

Composition of the Ministry. 

48. We have indicated that a Governor may well find it 
desirable to include in his Ministry one or more persons who 
are not elected members of the legislature. Ordinarily such 
persons would, we conceive, be experienced officials, but on 
occasions it might well be found^ useful to include a non-official 
whether Indian or British not belonging to the legislature. 

The Governor and the Ministry will, we feel sure, often find 
such colleagues invaluable. It is important, however, to 
remember that such Minister will not — any more than any 
other Minister — ^have any overriding authority in matters within 
the scope of his portfolio, but that, in any matter of gravity 
sufficient to come before the whole Cabinet, the decision will be 
a* joint decision of the Cabinet. 

Overriding Powers of Governor. • 

49. At this point we are inevitably faced with the vital ques- 
tion whether the Governo’r is to be in the position of a strictly 
“ constitutional ” Governor, bound to accept in all circum- 
stances the joint advice of his Ministry, or, on the other hand, 
whether he should have in reserve the theoretically unrestricted 
powers of overruling them, which he now jtossesses vis-a-vis his 
Ministers (or the nearly equally unrestricted j>owers which he 
possesses of overruling his Executive Council). 
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We consider it of» great impqrtance that j^he answer to this 
question should not be left in doubt. Constitutionally speaking, 
a middle course must be steered. No provincial Government 
and no Provincial Committee has proposed that the Governor 
should invariably be Sound in reference to all subjects by the 
advice of his Ministry (nor dqes the Central Committee take that 
view), and we regard it as beyond question that to attempt to 
introduce such a practice in present circumstances would be 
disastrous. The intensity of communal divisions, the general 
absence of stable pju'ties with assured majorities in the legisla- 
ture and the lack of experience (rf the worWng of a fully respon- 
sible system of Government, all present insuperable obstacles. On 
the other hand, the constitutional development at which we are 
aiming, and the growth of a sense of responsibility, would be 
unnecessarily hampered if the Governor had absolutely unlimited 
powers of overriding his Ministry. 

50. We think the Governor should, on the administrative side, 
be given statutory power to direct that action should be taken 
otherwise than in accordance with the advice of his Ministry 
(though subject always to the superintendence, direction and 
control of « the Governor-General) only for certain purposes. 
Two of these are fundamental to the preservation of the peace 
and good government of the province. We are not attempting 
to settle the draft clause, but we should be disposed to describe 
these two as matters in' which, in the Governor’s opinion, he 
must give such directions : — 

(1) In order to preserve the safety and tranquillity of 
the province; or 

(2) In order to prevent serious prejudice to one or more 
sections of the community as compared with other 
sections. 

We are not at present referring to financial safeguards, which 
we shall deal with separately, nor to the pow’ers which the 
Governor must have in reserve in respect of certain classes of 
legislation. 

There are three other purposes for which we think the Governor 
should possess overriding powers, and it is convenient to men- 
tion them at once, though their importance is mainly technical 
and connected with other aspects of the constitution : — 

(3) To secure the due fulfilment of any liability of Govern- 
, ment in respect of items of expenditure not subject to the 

vote of the legislature. 

(4) To secure the carrying out of any order received by 
the provincial Government from the Government of India 
or the Secretary of State. (Tlie degree of control of these 
authorities is discussed hereafter.) 

(5) To carry out any duties which may be statutorily im- 
jwsed on the (Governor personally, such as duties in connec- 
tion with some service questions and responsibility for back- 
ward tracts. 
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Procedure at Meetiugs ol the 'Ministry. 

51. As we have mentioned, widely divergent views have been 
advanced on the subject of the part which the Governor should 
normally play in the day to day work of t^e Ministry. We think 
that there should be no rigid statutory rule on this point. Cir- 
cumstances will differ from one province to another and from 
time to time in thb same province. It may conceivably some- 
times be wise for the Governor to preside at every meeting of 
the Ministry, but ordinarily we should expect that much work 
could be disposed of without his being present. The matter 
should be left to the discretion of the Governor. We think, how- 
ever, that it would be desirable if the rules of business (which 
should be made by the Governor, as they are at present) 
provided that the minutes of any meeting of the Ministry from 
which the Governor is absent should be sent to him, and it 
should be open to him to suspend any decision until the question 
has been further discussed at a meeting at which he is present. 

Here we would make a suggestion whicli ought not, we think, 
if it is adopted, to be expressed in any mandatory or statutory 
form, but which we believe would be found to lead to a useful^ 
arrangement of Cabinet machinery. It follows '*the line of 
development which was first adopted in England about the time 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and which has now become, 
by the practice of successive Governments, a normal usage. In 
old days, British Cabinets kept no formal account of their pro- 
ceedings and decisions, though these were, of course, translated 
into action and recorded where necessary in the minutes of the 
departments specially concerned, and often became the subject 
of official announcement. But during the War, the pressure of 
important business and the necessity for rapid and accurate 
transcription of Cabinet decisions led to the establishment of 
the post of Secretary to the Cabinet. Since that date, as we 
understand, the practice has continued, and we think it pro- 
vides a model which in the new circumstances of provincial 
government in India might well be followed. The post would 
be held by a civil servant who would not only be resixinsible 
for keeping the record, but would have direct access to the 
Governor, so that, whether His Excellency was present at a 
given meeting or not, he would be kept impartially and fully 
informed of the course of business. A very similar function is, 
we believe, already discharged by various Secretaries to^Govero- 
ment when the afiairs of their respective departments are under 
di^ussion, so our proposal is on lines which are not unfamiliar. 

52. It would be convenient, and we hope it may be useful, if 
at this point we add a more general observation on the subject 
of Cabinet procedure. We have been greatly struck, in the 
course of om* enquiries in India, and in listening to the accounts 
given to us by Indian Ministers and others, with the tendency 
to treat decisions of high policy, in confidential discussion among 
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those responsible for 'deciding them, as matters which in the end 
come down to a counting of votes on one side or the other. 
To some extent, no doubt, this is due to the special difficulties 
which arise so frequently out of questions involving communal 
or racial feeling. Bui the tendency to carry opposition of view 
to the point of formal difference, and to reac£ a decision by the 
counting of votes, is directly encouraged ‘by statutory provi- 
sions prescribing what is to be done in cases of difference of 
opinion in the Governor’s Executive Council. It may be that 
dyarchy itself sometijnes contributes to a similar attitude. At 
any rate, what we observe is more than an incident of Indian 
administration ; it almost amounts to a theory of Indian govern- 
ment. Now, those who understand the working of the cabinet 
system in England, or have any experience of it from the inside, 
know that though differences of opinion inevitably arise from 
time to time in all coimcils of Ministers, and though these 
differences may in the course of discussion be sharply defined, the 
ultimate conclusion is not only regarded in theory as a decision 
of the whole Cabinet, but is reached, under the influence of the 
presiding Minister, by a process of conciliation or of yielding 
to the preiyiling view. In the i*esult, not only is the theory of 
joint responsibility maintained, but the solidarity of the Cabinet 
is in practice preserved. The occasions on which an actual vote 
is taken are, we believe, very infrequent and usually on quite 
minor points. Hitherto st rather different conception of the work 
of a Governor’s advisers when confidentially consulting togetlier 
seems to have prevailed in India. The change cannot be com- 
manded or prescribed by statute; it is a change in the spirit in 
which government responsibility is undertaken. For the develop- 
ment of responsible self-government in the provinces and the 
establishment of a healthy relation between the Cabinet and 
the legislature, such a change of spirit is exceedingly im|K)rtant. 
There ought not to be in the new Statute any counterpart to 
sub-section T of section 50 of the Government of India Act, 
not because, if differences of opinion arise, the majority must not 
prevail , but because it ought to prevail by reason of the minority 
accepting and taking responsibility for the policy adopted. 

The Reality of Ministerial Responsibility. 

53. We shall deal, later on, more fully with questions of legis- 
lation and finance, but we may mention at ortce that we consider 
that for.the purposes for which the Governor has statutory power 
to overnile Bis Ministry, and for those purposes only, he shquld 
have the power of restoring rejected demands for votable grants, 
and of securing the passage of legislation by certification. In 
those special fields he must have complete powers in reserve. 

But apart from these specific cases, it will be for the Minis- 
try to secure at tfie hands of the legislature the adoption of 
grants proposed by the Government for such purposes. It would 
be tempting to confer on the Governor wider powers than these. 
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to get his advisers^out of the difficulty which may arise if the 
legislature refuses the supply that is needed. But, however 
tempting such an extension of the Governor’s reserve powers 
might be, it would in effect be relieviijg his Ministers of a 
portion of the responsibility which they ^ ought to bear. It is 
this which we have more than once referred to as the “ blur- 
ring ” of responsibility. Self-government in the provinces can 
only become a reality when the Governor does not *come in 
like a detis ex machina to^ make the* wheels go round. The 
principle which we think ought to be insisted upon is that as 
long as the normal processes of resjwnsible government are 
being pursued, the responsibility which properly attaclies to 
goverjiment should be jointly borne by those who have the 
honour and the care of office. We are bound to make the 
provisions in para. 50 for the critical cases which may arise when 
the rights of minorities are put in jeopardy, or the peace and 
security of the province are put in serious peril, as well as for 
cases where vital interests not limited to the pijovince are 
involved. But subject to this, res£)onsibiIity in the face of the 
provincial legislature should rest where it constitutionally lies, 
as long as normal constitutional government is being; carried on. 

The Governor’s Role under the New System. 

54. Such a view by no means involves the consequence that 
in the future^ the burden resting on the shoulders of a Governor 
will be lightened. On the contrary, the chief anxiety which 
we feel about the scheme we have expounded as a whole is that 
for its proper working, for a long time to come, it will be 
necessary to secure for the post of Governor a suOOession of 
men endowed with all the qualities of tact, judgment, sympathy, 
and courage which ha,ve so often distinguished holders of this 
high office. Upon them, more, than upon anyone eise, will 
fall the duty of counsel and guidance which may bring the 
advance towards provincial self-government to a happy issue. 
Ijet us briefly sketch the part which such a Governor may have 
to play. After a general election in the province the Governor 
will consider its results, and take due note of the evidence it 
affords of the state of feeling prevailing in the electorate. His 
immediate concern is to decide from what sources and by what 
individual selection he will compose his Cabinet. Can his 
Ministry be built up entirely out of the list of newlj elected 
members, or should he in distributing portfolios seek to include 
others? He may have to consider whether he can draw his 
advisers solely from one party, or whether it may be necessary 
to take a wider range. He will be acting, so far as necessary, 
in consultation with the Governor-General, and we conceive that 
the inclusion or exclusion of one or more officials in his Cabinet 
will to some extent be determined by the special needs of his 
province and by experience. If the plan is adopted of select- 
ing in the first instance a Chief Minister, this Chief Minister 
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will, of course, be ia.the specialtconfideuce of the Governor and 
will be able to assist him with advice in selecting other Minis* 
ters, though the Governor would remain responsible for the actual 
choice. When the Government is fully constituted it will be for 
the Ministers, acting on the principle of joint responsibility, to 
promote and advance the policies and proposals which the 
Government resolves to adopt. If the provincial legislature re- 
jects a Bill or a grant, the action which follows will depend on 
the circumstances. If the rejected, proposal falls within the 
limited class above indicated, it would be in the power of the 
Governor to intervene by certification or by replacing the grant. 
Whether ho did so or not would depend, subject to any direc- 
tions he may receive by or through the Governor-General, ,npon 
his discretion. But if the rejected proposal falls outside this 
special class, there would be a choice of courses amongst which 
to select. There would be cases, as there are from time to time 
under the British parliamentary system, in which the Govern- 
ment accepts the decision and adts in accordance with it. There 
would be other cases where the Government adopts some method 
which will give the legislature an opportunity of reconsidering 
its decision, or at least of modifying its previous view. The 
Governor may think well to exercise the power which residea 
in him of addressing the legislature, either in person or by 
message. If the matter is one not capable of such treatment, 
the question would arise whether the Government as then con- 
stituted could go on. The Governor will have to -consider the 
situation closely and anxiously. Sometimes the difficulty may 
be got over by some partial reconstruction of the Government. 
Such a solution is no breach of the doctrjne of joint responsi- 
bility : it means that, in order to surmount a difficulty, or re- 
inforce an Administration, some change in personnel is required. 
There still remains the more extreme course of forming a new 
Government, either because the Chief Minister and his col- 
leagues resign, or because the Governor, having regard to the 
political situation, thinks that the existing Administration must 
be dismissed. And lastly there is the instrument of dissolution. 
Similar considerations apply for the most part if the legislature 
carries a vote of “no confidence ” against the Ministry. We 
have already said that it ought to be constitutionally established, 
probably by statutory rule, that such a motioir must be against 

the Ministry as a whole. 

•• 

All that we have been describing is, we think, involved ,in 
the application to Indian conditions of a system of provincial 
responsible self-government, and falls within the normal work- 
ing of that system. We shall, in a later paragraph, sketch an 
alternative system, by no means to be confounded with the 
above, which we think must, in the la.st resort, remain available 
if, and only if, it became impossible for Government under the 
normal system to be carried on. 
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Pqwible Orousds lor Oritislsm. 

65. Our recommendations regarding the provincial Executive 
will not be complete without some reference to the measures 
to be taken in the event of a possil^le breakdown of the 
normal constitution ; but before approaching that subject, 
we propose to consider some o^ the criticisms of our pro- 
posals that are likely to be advanced. No scheme that can be 
devised will escape criticism and our plan is doubtless open to 
some of the comments suggested in the coarse of the evidence 
and memoranda before os. One point on which attention is 
likely to be focussed is that the constitution sketched would be 
silent, so far as the Statute is concerned, as to inclusion of mem- 
bers of minority communities in the Ministry. We have seen no 
practical proposal by which their inclusion could be statutorily 
guaranteed, unless a suggestion of some members of the Madras 
Government that the Ministers should be elected by the legis- 
lature by proportional representation could be so described. 
This, however, is a pro^iosal which we are unable to accept. We 
think it impossible to have any rigid and formal provision govern- 
ing this matter, and security for minorities must be furnished 
by other means. » 

In some provinces we conceive that a reasonably stable 
Ministry is hardly possible without the inclusion of Ministers from 
the main minority groups. In others prudence would dictate 
the adoption, of a similar course, even when it is not inevitable. 
It is beyond question that the task of the Governor in attempting 
to form a Ministry which is prepared to accept joint responsibility 
and is likely to command for some time the support of a majority 
of the legislature will often be one of great delicacy and difficulty. 
But we can see no future for rcspousible government in India 
if these difficulties arc not directly faced and in the end sur- 
mounted. We have indicated th^t we think there should ordi- 
narily be a Chief Minister, whom the Governor would consult 
before appointing other Ministers. But there should be no re- 
quirement jn the constitution to make such an appointment, as 
it is possible that in some circumstances the formation of a 
Ministry from different communities might present less difficulty 
if there was no Chief Minister and no recognised leadership of 
the Ministry, apart, of course, from the Governor’s special 
position. 

Exercise of the Oovemor's Powers. 

56. Another objection that may be raised is that the special 
powers to be reserved for the Governor will be greater than those 
now exercised by him in practice (though not in constitutional 
theory) in the transferred sphere. This we conceive to be a mis- 
apprehension. The vital objects for which alone these powers are 
to be used are such that, if they now arose i& relation to a trans- 
ferred subject, there could be no question but that a Governor 
would properly invoke bis present powers of dissenting from his 
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Ministers. The reaUy significant feature of our plan is that the 
Governor’s powers (apart from emergencies) will in future be 
exercised only for specified and limited purposes. Suspicion 
is also likely to be aroused in some quarters by the proposed 
discretion in the Governor to appoint officiaji Ministers. This, 
we think, should be largely allayed by a realisation that such a 
Minister will have no special powers of imposing his view on the 
Ministry as a whole, and will in no way resemble, in constitu- 
tional position, an Executive Councillor. All Ministers will be 
colleagues with joint responsibility and equal status amongst 
themselves. It is undoubtedly true that difficulties may arise 
over the ].)osition of an official Minister in the event of a change 
of Ministry. Generally speaking, there will be no objection to his 
continuing as a member of a new or reconstituted Ministry, but 
circumstances may arise rendering this undesirable. We fully 
appreciate that his own position will not always be easy, for, as 
we have said, he will have no separate or overriding authority, 
and will sefve within the Ministry in support of its general policy, 
while taking spe<;ial charge of his own portfolio. Such a position 
may appear anomalous to the constitutional purist, but we are 
more concerned to see such provision made as may be practically 
required to meet the very special difficulties which provincial 
Governments in the time now approaching will have to surmount. 
Indian Ministers have good reason to know how faithfully and 
disinterestedly distinguisljed and experienced officials have served 
in the provinces, and we do not believe that difficulties of theory 
will prevent hearty co-oijeration for the purpose of expanding the 
range of provincial self-government. 

We folly appreciate that the Governor’s position will become 
embarrassing if, in the exercise of his special powers, he is 
opposed by a united Ministry supported by a substantial majority 
of the legislature. But it is exceedingly unlikely that measures 
taken by the Governor for the preservation of peace or the 
protection of minorities will be such as not to receive the tacit, 
if not always openly expressed, approval of a substantial 
section of the public, and we sliould Rope that opinion will, in the 
end, generally rally to his support. Whatever the criticism, it 
surely cannot be disputed that the spe^cial reasons for which he 
may have to intervene are paramount. 

Treatment of Law and Order. 

*57. There is a third point arising out of the scheme we have 
described, which is likely to provoke, as indeed it ought to 
receive, a good deal of serious discussion. We refer to the 
situation which would result in respect of the all-important 
subject of Law and Order. Law and Order, as we have pointed 
out elsewhere, is a popular expression the use of which some- 
times conceals the f^ct that more than one subject of provincial 
administration is involved. The phrase “ Law and Order ” does 
not occur in the Government of India Act, nor in the Devolution 
Buies. The topics which are usually intended- to be referred 
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•to by the use of thi# phrase have to be collected from several para- 
graphs in the list of provincial subjects. No. 32 is “ Police ” 
(though this must be read subject to paragraph 31 in the List of 
Central Subjects, “ Central Police Organisation ”). No. 17 of 
the provincial sab|ects begins with “ Administration of Justice.” 
The appointment and work of thp subordinate magistracy are, 
of course, important in connection with the administration of 
Law and Order. Criminal law, including criminal procedure, 
is a central subject, but para. 39 of. the provincial list throws 
the administration of prisons and reformatories into the pro- 
vincial sphere. We have, in the course of the first volume of 
our Report, described the existing organisation of the police. 
While the officers of the Indian Police Service are recruited by 
the Secretary of State on an All-India basis (and vve intend that 
this shall continue), they are allotted to the province in which 
they serve, and their salaries fall on provincial revenues. The 
rest of the personnel, including all the rank and file of the 
poUce force, is recruited as well as paid by the provincial 
Government. So long as Police is a reserved subject there 
remains in the Central Government the power of superintendence 
and control, in the exercise of which the Home Department of 
the Government of India may conummicate with the provincial 
Government by way of enquiry, suggestion, recommendation, 
and even direction. We have already stated in paragraph 50 
of this chapter the powers which viould rest in the hands of 
the Governor under the new arrangement which we propose; 
and we shall in a later paragraph describe the more drastic power 
which must be reserved against actual breakdowm. But the 
whole subject of Law and Order in India is of such over- 
whelming importance that we must now set out the main con- 
siderations on both sides of the argument, and explain why, in 
spite of the strength of the arguments on one side, we believe 
the path of true statesmanship lies on the other. 

The Case. For and Against Change. 

58. Tlie proposal that Police should cease to be a reserved sub- 
ject is a focus of controversy. There is a strong inclination in 
many quarters to deal with the question on abstract and a priori 
lines. If Education and Ijocal Self-Government are* transferred 
subjects, say many Indian politicians, why should Police not be 
transferred also? If the question so put were treated as dis- 
posing of all further analysis, it would ignore the special diffi- 
culties arising from the nature of the subject matter. In the 
sime way, there are British politicians, sincerely desirous of 
helping India along the road indicated by the declaration of 
August 20th, 1917, and by the Preamble to the Government of 
India Act, who may find great difficulty, whether from w'ant of 
appreciation of Indian conditions, or from an innate conviction 
of the curative effects of self-government*, in realising why it 
is that many experienced and disinterested administrators who 
are familiar with the actual situation, as well as important bodies 
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of non-official opinion, hesitate to give thew support at the* 
present time to the proposal. It would do a great injustice to 
these men to dismiss their view as mere bureaucratic prejudice, 
and it would be a grav^ failure in the discharge of the Commis- 
sion’s duty to the British Parliament if we not state with 
fullness and candour the reasons which, in tlie minds of so many 
men with actual experience of India, have ied them to advise 
against the step. 

59. We propose, therefore, to state* as clearly and as imparti- 
ally as we can, what are the grounds for this view. And we are 
bound to point out that it is a view by no means confined to 
the majority of British officers who are Inspectors GeneraJ of 
Police in the various Provinces, or to others whether British 
or Indian in important official positions, but it has been ex- 
pressed, or impliedly supported, by large bodies of non-official 
Indian opinion. 

60. A police service exists for the purpose of promoting 
justice and of preserving order. The first essential of justice 
is that its agents should act impartially. The primary test 
of any organisation for preserving order is that it should be able 
to stand the strain of a crisis. The anxieties of those who, 
however friendly to Indian aspirations, oppose the transfer of 
Police to an Indian Minigter arise on both these heads. As 
regards impartiality, no reflection is necessarily involved oh the 
character of any individual, but the difficulty is that an Indian 
Minister of Police is almost of necessity a member of one or 
other of the great religious communities whose mutual reactions 
lie at the root of the Indian problem. Up to the present, the 
influence of communal feeling inside the rank and file of the 
Police Foret* is strikingly absent. We have had testimony from 
the administrative heads of th^ Indian Police in all parts of 
India that the men under their command are sufficiently 
well disciplined and sufficiently loyal to duty to obey orders and 
act impartially, even in a situation where their religious feel- 
ings may be deeply sth-red. There is indeed, by almost universal 
admission, a great deal of corruption in the lower ranks, as there 
ill in simiJaf grades of other branches of Indian administration, 
hut there is gtx)d rea.>5on to believe that the action of the ordinary 
policeman is not at present influenced by his own communal* 
feeijng. When one considers the vast areas to be administered, 
the ignora^nco and helplessnes-s of the ordinary citizen, and the • 
impossibility of checking from headquarters the injustice which 
communal bias inside the Police Force would inflict on the 
countryside, it is impossible to minimise the importance of pre- 
serving this satisfactory feature. Now there is an almost 
universal consensus of opinion among the police chiefs in India 
that this impartiality ‘of action is due, not only to the training 
and discipline of the Force, but to the ordinary policeman's 
knowledge that he will be supported in the due discharge of his 
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•duty and will not eacrificed to clamour onintrigue. Their few, 
therefore, is that an Indian Minister, highly susceptible as he 
is bound to be to criticism and exposed to political pressure, 
especially from his own community and his own friends, may not 
be able to supply the condition upon which impartial police 
action depends. And those who take this view would add that 
the real point is not what others think, but what the rank and 
file of the Police Force fear. If, for example, a policeman 
believes that his action in suppressing a riot would be differently 
judged according to the community to whicfi the Minister 
belongs, impartiality in police action is destroyed. 

Effect on Public Confidence and Security. 

» 

61. So much for the police constable’s own belief in the im- 
partiality of Eis superiors. But the effect of transfer upon police 
administration must also be considered from the point of view 
of the ordinary citizen. We have had abundant evidence to 
show that in times of communal excitement one or jother of the 
communities at variance, and sometimes both sides, express a 
v/ish that local police administration should be in the hands 
neither of a Hindu nor of a Muhammadan. If a European 
oflScer cannot be spared, an Indian Christian may \)e sent, and 
sometimes an effort is made to create a balance by sending 
representatives of both the communities wbicH are at variance. 
The advantage which the European htis in this connection arises^ 
largely from* the fact that he is a neutral and is therefore not sus- 
pected by the public of any wish to prefer one side. The ques-^ 
tion, therefore, arises whether the confidence of the ordinary 
public in India in the impartiality of police administration may 
not be seriously affected by placing its control in the hands of 
an Indian Minister. 

62. But the canxieties of those^who advise against tb.'. transfer 
of the subject of Police arc by no means limited to the fear that 
the confidence of the rank and file in just treatment by their 
superiors may be affected or that the belief of the public in the 
impartiality of the administration may suiter. What about the 
preservation of order? It often calls for prompt decision in 
embarrassing circumstances. At present it is the prestige of 
the security services which is a chief element in preserving 
order. The opponents of transfer would argue that the force 
employed would be much too small to hold down a countryside, 
and the danger which has to be guarded against is lest a brcalc- 
dbwn of police administration in one corner should spread rapidly 
and with devastating effect over a wide area. Deterioration in 
other services, e.g. , the medical and hospital services, might 
go on steadily and insidiously for a long time without producing 
a sudden disaster. But deterioration of the Police Force, carried 
to a point where the loyalty and discipline of even a portion of 
the Force could not be relied upon, might have sudden and wide- 
spread consequences of the gravest kind upon the general peace. 
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Becommeiidation In favour of the phaage. 

63. Many may be tempted to tfiink that, if these considerations 
are well-founded, their cumulative effect is so -strong that the 
administration of provi^icial Law and Order must remain in the 
hands of an Elxecutive Councillor who is not in any way respon- 
sible to the provincial legislature. But just as we have made 
no attempt to minimise the weight of the aVguments in favour 
of this course, so we ask for full consideration of what may be 
said for our own proposal.' It will be recalled that we are not 
suggesting that a provincial Government must be deprived of 
the strength and experience which official training sujjplies, and 
we contempl-ate that, at any rate in some provinces, an adminis- 
trator of this experience would be in charge of the Departihent 
of Law and Order, though the Statute would not enact that this 
rnu.it be so. It will, of course, be understood that an official 
member of a provincial Cabinet is not necessarily a man of 
British birth ; in fact, the Department of Police has been admin- 
istered, with acknowledged success, in more than one province 
by an Executive Councillor who was an Indian and, moreover, 
was not a memlrer of the civil service. This being understood, 
we summaris'J the arguments which we think should prevail. If 
Police continues to be a reserved subject, this necessarily means 
that dyarcliy continues. All the criticisms and denunciations 
to which it is exposed, wliether from British or Indian com- 
mentatcjrs, cannot bo met ellectively unless the step we projIbBe is 
taken. Many pc»ople who have not had the opixrrtimity of 
examining closely the structure of Indian administration both 
in its central and provincial asjjects, and the conditions which 
control the shape of that structure, might be tempted to suggest 
that Ijiiw and Order should become a central subject, and that 
provincial Governments should cease to have any responsibility 
for it. Close examination has convinced us that the suggestion is 
impracticable. If the subject of'Police were centralised, it would 
still be necessary for the Central Government to administer it 
through pixjvincial agents, and the provincial agents would pre- 
sumably be the Governors. This would set up a strain between 
the head of the province and the provincial legislature which 
would not conduce to good relations. Another consequence of 
centralisation would be that {xilice finance would become a 
suhjwt for the Central Legislature, and would have to be met* 
out of central funds. Moreover, police administration cannot 
be isolated in this way. 'J’lie subject of Police does not constitute 
a department in the same sense in which the subject matter of ati 
education department, or a medical department, or a roads 
de{)artment, may be said to be departmental. Every branch 
of provincial Government is involved; a reasonably efficient 
jiolice administration is the condition under which all depart- 
ments may operate ; *it is the atmosphere without which the 
departmental activities of the province cannot breathe. We feel 
sure that we shall be confirmed by experienced official opinion 
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when we lily it down that Law and Order must be a provincial 
subject, whatever ’be the degree of sutler vising control which the 
Centre may exercise. 

If this is conceded, the choice is seyi to be what we have 
already indicated, viz., a plan such as we recommend, or tlie ' 
continuance in the provinces of dyarchy, which was admittedly 
intended to be only a temporary stage, and which, in spite of 
much good work, is open to the objections we havfe set out. 
Is dyarchy to continue indefinitely, ok is it to be ended in the only 
way in w'hich it can be ended, by making the administration of 
Police a subject for which a unitary provincial Government must 
take responsibility? Many who hesitate to recommend the trans- 
fer of the Police would be quite ready to see the transfer of some 
other subjects at present reserved. If the object were to avoid 
all risks, there are grave risks which would be run in the 
transfer of Land Revenue or Irrigation. But the transfer of 
other subjects without transferring the Police would make matters 
worse. It would concentrate on the administration of Law and 
Order the hostility of all parties in the provincial councils who 
are Iboking forward to more complete self-government, and who 
find this one matter kept in reserve as n, target foy irresix)nsible 
criticism. We must face the fact that responsible government in 
the provinces cannot be achieved without this change. An 
Indian Minister appearing before us made the observation that, 
if men in his position were not fit to hdminister this subject, they 
were not fit to administer anything; and we arc bound to say 
that such an attitude is perfectly natural. At present, the re- 
lations between provincial legislators and Executive Councillors 
are, as a rule, cordial ; but the temptation to use the opportunities 
of question find debate to challenge a police administration for 
which legislators take no responsibility whatever is sometimes 
irresistible. If essential Votes for the Police Force, cannot be 
got througli, the Governor’s po\ver of restoration has to be em- 
ployed, and all the time the unhealthy atmosphere remains in 
which elected representatives of the province, and even Ministers 
who are responsible to them, treat police administration and ex- 
penditure as a subject in which it is for others than themselves 
to bear unpopularity. In such a situation, the right course 
seems to us to be to try to change the atmosphere by fixing 
* responsibility u[)on the shoulders of the critics, and to make 
those who claim to si)eak in the name of the province take the 
part which properly belongs to them if provincial aelf-goVem- 
frient is ever to become a reality. Law and Order is the first 
interest of every Indian citizen, whether in town or crountry 
The time has come when it ought to be no longer possible to 
represent, or to misrepresent, the agents of authority who are so 
faithfully supplying this first need of civilised existence as the 
minions of an alien bureaucracy. As things are the policeman 
in his red pagri, the village thana, and the whole hierarchy of 
the Force, tend to be regarded as the embodiment of all that the 
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Indian politician criticises and declaims against. It is not a> 
sufficient answer to' say that the declamation is sometimes 
extravagant, and that the criticism is often irresponsible. The 
real question is, What is the future which we contemplate when 
things have got to this^point, if the present arrangements for the 
Police remain unaltered? A continuation of "the present situa- 
tion leads nowhere. It is for ‘these reasons that we have become 
convinced that the bolder coarse is also the wiser course, and 
that, while making available the experience and guidance which 
will be needed, and preserving the ‘safeguards which common 
sense dictates, we should provide that the department of Law and 
Order is to be no exception to the general rule of provincial 
responsibility. 

Summary of General Conclusions. 

64. What we have written will, we hope, establish that we 
are fully alive to the gravity of the decision now to be taken. 
And iiKlced, the question of the future treatment of Law and 
Order in tire provinces of British India is a very grave ques- 
tion. We are unanimous in presenting the view that provincial 
dyarchy should now come to an end in the sense that a unitary 
Government*" should be established, composed of members 
appointed by the Governor, and that the Statute should be in 
such form as to make it possible for such a Government to in- 
clude an element drawn ,from official or other non-elected 
sources. We have considered whether the Statute should fix 
the number of Ministers of this class, and we think it should 
not, because it is more consistent with the general scheme 
we have in mind to leave a certain flexibility in the arrange- 
ments which the Governor, acting in consultation with the 
Governor-General, will make for his own province when from 
time to time his Cabinet is appointed. One of our number 
(Tiord Burnham) would prefer,. however, to see in the Statute 
a provision that in every province one or two places in the 
Cabinet should be reserved for officials, though there would 
be no statutory provision as to the portfolios which these officials 
would hold. 

Special Provisions lor a State ol Emergency. 

65. So far we have been sketching what w'e may call the. 
normal constitutional system in Governors* provinces. There 
is, however, an eventuality for which we feel bound to recom- 
mend that express statutory provision should be made. ExperL 
enoe in the past has shown that, however carefully a proAuncial 
constitution may be framed, a breakdown may occur through 
such causes as complete inability to form or maintain in office 
any Ministry enjoying support from the legislature. A situa- 
tion equally grave wqpld arise if there was widespread refusal 
to work the normal constitution of the province, or general 
adoption of a policy which aimed at bringing government to a 
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, standstill. We hqpe that the extended trust now to be placed 
in representative institutions will bring about such a change *of 
atmosphere and attitude as will make such developments un- 
likely. But, if such an emergency were to, Arise, it is essential that 
the King’s Government should none the less be carried on. The 
insertion into the* constitution o£» provisions to secure this is 
no denial of self-government; it is an ultimate resource if self- 
government is repudiated. We accordingly recommend* that the 
Governor (subject, as in other matters, to the superintendence, 
direction, and control of the Governor-General) should be given 
statutory powers to declare that a state of affairs has arisen 
under which the government of the province cannot be carried 
on in accordance with the provisions of the Statute, and, there- 
upon there should vest in the Governor all the powers normally 
possessed by the Governor and his Cabinet,, with the right to 
appoint any persons to assist him and to delegate powers to them, 
and the right to nominate any such persons as members of the 
legislature. The Governor would have further powers to re- 
store rejected demands for grants, and to certify legislation if 
in his opinion it is essential for any interest in the province — a 
power which it will be observed is wider than his no.imal powers 
set out in paragraph 50 above. It should be provided that the 
reasons for declaring that such a state of affairs exists should 
be re];)orted at once to Parliament, and that these special powers 
should not remain in operation for rhore than twelve months 
without the Approval of Parliament expressed by resolution of 
both Houses. The language in which we have sketched these 
special powers contemplates that the legislature would remain 
in existence, but provision would also have to be made to ensure 
that any necessary powers equivalent to powers of legislation (in- 
cluding all necessary financial jx>wer8) would be exercisable by 
a Governor’s order in the event of the legislature refjsing to 
act.* These emergency powers fehould be provided for in the 
Statute itself. We are not suggesting that the adoption of our 
scheme is likely to create a situation in which resort to these 
emergency powers would arise, but it seems to us that we should 
be failing in our duty if we did not indicate the necessity for 
such provisions as a way of dealing with an ultimate possibility. 


* See also para. 99. 
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^ APPENDIX VI. 

Summary of Report of Orissa SuB-CoMMnrsE.t 

(Note ; — ^The Sub-Comn^^toe consisted of Dr. Suhrawardy, of tbo Indian 
Central Committee, the Raja of Kanika and Mr. Laksh^dhar Mahanti of the 
Bihar and Orissa Provincial Commi^ttee, with Major Attlee as Chairman. The 
Sub-Committee had the advantage of the assistance of officers who hod served 
in the area^ and two of its number had represented parts of the Oriya-speoking 
country on legislative bodies.) 

(J) Distribution of the Oriyas : * ^ 


(a) Id Bihar and Orissa Province 

4,798,768 

(b) Orissa Feudatory States 

2,940,338 

(r) In Madras Presidency 

1,566,966 

(d) In Central Provinces 

190,294 

(e) C.P. Feudatory States 

58, S'/S 

(/) In Bengal Presidency 

142,107 

Total 

9,697.051 


(2) The c^e of the Oriya-speaking peoples is based on the fact that, 

although possessed of a common culture and language, they are now 
divided among a number of separate administrative areas in all of whi(k 
they form a small minority. They claim to be a distinct people with a 
history«and tradition of their own. They claim that all the Oriya tracts 
should be amalgamaUd, and that this single unit should be either a 
separate administration or incorporated as a whole with another. The 
Sub-Committee considerefl that the grievance was well founded, the 
demand substantially sippported by the people, and the Oriya case 
dcjaervin,' of sympathy. 

(3) Tho Sub-Committee considered in detail the areas comprised in the above 
table. It took into consideration not merely linguistic and racial com- 
position but administrative and economic factors, and came to the 
following conclusions. The population of the Oria^ Division is 90 per 
cent. Oriya and forms the natural nucleus of the race. Angul, though 
containing many aborigines, should be included. The Orissa Feudatory 
States which are not part of British India should be brought into relation- 
ship w'ith any administration set up for Orissa. Singhbhum contains less 
than 20 per cent, of Oriyas aSad 75 per cent, of aborigines. The com- 
position of its population, its geographical position, and its economic 
interests militate against its inclusion in Orissa. Tho Sub-Committco 
recommends its exclusion. In Bengal there is only tho possibility of 
minor adjustments of boundary in the circles of Mohanpur and Goballipur 
in the interests of Orissa. In the Central Provinces with the exception of 
tho Khariar estate the Oriyas are in a minority ; generally they do not 
exceed 25 per cent. Alinor adjustments only are recommended. In 
Madras it is not recommended that any part of tho Vizagapatam Agency 
Tract should be transferred as the linos of communication run south eaSst, 
and it is necessary that this backward area should continue to be linked 
with the coastal area of ivhich it forms the hinterland. As r^ords Gonjam, 
while the evidence is contradietory, and linguistic, racial and economic 
considerationB conflict, it is recommended that all ])arts of the dislrict 
north of a line drawn westward from tho coast between Ichapuram and 
Sompeta to the Agency and those parts of the Agency where Khonds 
predominate should go to Orissa. The Sub-Committee came to this 
conclusion in the light of present communications, but railway and road 
development in the north of the Presidency may invalidate the view now 
advanced. 


* See Linguistic Map at the end of this volume, 
t Sec p. 25 above. 
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(4) After consideraiii&u of the alternatives of transfer of the territory as a 
whole to a particular province, and the creation of a sub-province, the 
Sub-Committee was in favour of the creation of an Orissa province, 
although it recognised that the decision involved the larger question of 
subdivision of existing x>rovinoea. 

> 

(6) Kstimates of revenue and expenditure were prasented which were disputed 
and which depended to some extent on unascertainable factors. The Sub- 
committee came to the conclusion that with strict euonom^^ the new 
pi'oviuoe could just pay its 'way, if income and expenditure remained as at 
present, but that the nornutl income could not provide for a large measure 
of development, for the neerls of the backward areas or for the periodic 
ravages of flood and famine. The question of the establishment of a 
separate province, j/hcrefore, depends on the financial relatioiisbip between 
the central and provincial Govomraonts in rcapect of dciioit areas. 

V 

(6) The Sub-Committee rc<?ommendcd that special precautions should be taken 

to ensui'e the reliability of returns at the next census. 

(7) Mr. Lakshmidhar Malianti thought that the boundaries of Orissa might be 

considerably extended, especially by the inclusion of Singhbhum. 
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CHAPTER 2.— THE PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE. ‘ 

66. It DOW becomes necessary to re-examine the present 
structm'e and powers o^ the legislative councils, and to consider, 
in the light of the experience of their nine yeap’ working and of 
the general principles of the proposals laid down in the &st part 
of this volume, what should be preserved* and where recon- 
struction ‘'seems to be required. In our first volume we have 
given an account, as accurate as we can make it, of the present 
composition of these bodies ; and have tried to form an estimate 
of the results attained. The degree of success achieved naturally 
varies in different areas, for the conditions under which the 
different legislative councils have had to work, and the materials 
out of which they are composed, themselves greatly vary in 
different parts of British India. 

As we have said elsewhere, it is only fair to remember, in 
estimating the success of the provincial legislatures, that what 
was being <attempted under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
was a new departure and that this new departure was inaugurated 
less than a decade ago. To some minds, these considerations 
may seem to provide strong reasons against further change at 
the present time; but we hold that, if some reconstruction is 
called for, it is much better to make it without delay, in order 
that these institutions may develop on right lines. When such 
changes as may seem desiAible are made, it is of great importance 
that they should be made in such a way as will not require 
constant revision hereafter, and, above all, will not necessitate 
the fixing, in advance, of some future date for a further enquiry. 
We dissent altogether from the suggestion, which occurs in more 
than one passage of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, that after 
the present Statutory Commission has finished its work, further 
enquiries into the working of the Indian constitution should be 
fixed to take place at intervals bf twelve years. It may turn out 
that at some time in the future further enquiry will be necessary, 
and, if so, it will always bo possible tp set up such an enquiry, 
we hope with general assent. But what is now needed is a re- 
modelling of the provincial constitution on lines which will give 
it a reasfjnablc chance of natural and healthy growth without 
threatening it in advance by a further enquiry. It therefore will 
be a matter of great importance to determine how much of the 
new provincial scheme is inserted, in precise and statutory terms, 
in*the sections of an Act of Parliament ; how much of it is more 
appropriately (mbodied in statutory niles which are capahje, 
under proper .safeguards and limitations, of revision from time to 
time; and how much of it should be expressed or deduced from 
the Instrument of Instructions to Governors or evolved in the 
course of constitutional working. These matters are, in part, 
technical matters su(^ as are properly determined only when the 
stage is reached of drafting the new Act, and, in part, are matters 
in which the guidance and advice of the Government of India and 
the provincial Governments will be of special assistance. Our 
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main concern is to 'describe the general schbine which we thii\k 
would best carry out the purposes to be served, though we shall 
not fail at certain important points to indicate how far such a 
scheme should be fixed, within the unyhjding framework of a 
Statute and how fa/ more elastic treatment seems desirable. 

Maxlimyii Life of Provincial Councils. 

67. We will first dispose of a simple, but important, 4nestion, 
the answer to which carries with it no grave constitutional con- 
sequence. At present the maximum life of a legislative council 
extends to only three years from its first meeting. The Grovernor 
may dissolve it before its maximum term is up, and in that event 
a general election will take place in the province within a period 
that will enable the new council to meet not more than six 
months (or, with the sanction of the Secretary of State, not 
more than nine months) after the dissolution of the old one. 
There is also a power residing in the Governor to extend the 
three years’ maximum, if in special circumstances he so thinks 
fit, by a further period not exceeding twelve months, and this 
power has in fact been used recently so that most of the legis- 
lative councils now in existence in the provinces of, India, are 
more than three years old. The Governors of Bengal and Assam, 
however, have recently dissolved their councils, and in each of 
these provinces a new council was constituted in 1929. 

In our opinion, it would be better to«extend the normal statu- 
toiy life of provincial legislatures to five years. The Governor’s 
jwwers to extend the statutory period \vould be limited to the- 
purpose indicated in Part IV, Chapter 1, paragraph 135 below. 
It may have been thought expedient to begin with triennial 
elections, for voters were so inexperienced that a Ifrequent 
opportunity for revising their choice was reasonable, and the- 
recurrence of jwlling day has helped to familiarise thena 
with a process which to many K)f them was entirely novel. 
Kecent as the present system of government in the- 
provinces is, it is now clear that provincial legislatures con- 
stituted in large part by the methods of direct election, 
by constituencies composed of qualified voters have come to 
stay; and, if there is to be any recasting of these legislative 
bodies, the question whether their maximum life should not be- 
extended is ripe for decision. It is significant that, apart from, 
tl’e two cases above quoted, tliere has been, so far as we know, 
no instance in which the Governor has exercised his ppwer «o. 
dissolve — i.e., the existing maximum has not been found longer 
than practical convenience required. The eight legislatures, 
which came into existence in 1920-1 have kept step, with prac- 
tically contemporaneous general elections in 1923 and 1926. It 
their maximum life is extended to five years, it is probable that 
this coincidence will not continue indefinjtely. A power of 
premature dissolution in the hands of the Governor is an instru- 
ment which may sometimes assist to get over an awkward 
obstacle. Each of these provinces is a great state with, its owni 
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problems and difficuMes and the'' com-se of ptiiblic events will be' 
d^erent in each. We have shown in the previous chapter why 
we hope to see a unitary Government evolved in each province, 
pursuing a policy for Which the members of that Government 
take joint responsibility. Tlie results of a general election will 
afford guidance to the Govefnor in the selections he makes to 
<oustitute the provincial Cabinet, but when it is constituted it is 
of the first importance that it should have a sense of security and 
the prospect of sufficient time not only to frame and carry its 
measures, but to allow the effect of them to become known and 
appreciated. If an earlier dissolution becomes necessary or 
desirable, there is always the means of bringing it about. But 
greater latitude is needed and we think the three years of the 
Statute should be extended to five. 

Size of Provincial Councils. 

68. The next question to be considered is the size of the legis- 
hitive counpils. We have seen several of these bodies in session 
and have been impressed both with the dignity and the business- 
like conduct of their proceedings. It would be exceedingly in- 
convenient for various reasons, including accommodation, if 
their numbers were enlarged to an extravagant extent. But 
we are definitely of opinion that, generally speaking, their 
present numbers arc too sniall. In another part of this Ite- 
port, we have given some illustrations of the huge areas for 
which a member of a legislative council may. be respon- 
sible.! Contact between the member and his constituency, in 
the sense in which this is understood in Britain or in some other 
countries of the West, must be quite impossible. If representa- 
tive institutions of the present model are to have a fair chance of 
becoming by adoption the political practice of India, the voter 
must see more of his member and the member must keep in closer 
touch with his constituency thaai is now the case in many parts of 
India. Moreover, we anticipate that both the amount and the 
importance of the work to be done' by provincial legislators will 
increase. If it is suggested that more citizens cannot be found who 
are qualified and prepared to discharge the duty of M.L.C.s, we 
would reply that such a contention would seriously reflect upon 
the readiness of the provinces for a larger measure of self- 
government. But we hope it is not so, and with some increase ijn 
the size of the legislative councils, the work of the individual 
mtember, ought really to gain both in value and in interest. 
There are two further reaijons which support the view we have 
expressed. There must be at any rate some extension of the pre- 
sent limited franchise, and this means that the total number of 
voters will grow. Unless an increase in the size of the electorate 
is accompanied by an increase in the number of constituencies the 
reality of represent^ion may be still further prejudiced. Our 
second reason is that, as will appear when we deal with the Cen- 
tral Legislature, we have come definit ely t o the conclusion t^t 

•i* Voirr, pawi^ 205-tj, and the note at ihe end of *the table of contents 
of this volume as lo.tbe correct interpretation of the table in para 205 of the 
first volu'ae. • * 
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• th« Legislative Assembly should be ooustit;sted by the method of 
indirect election, as was suggested in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Keport, and proposed by the Franchise Committee. The electors 
in a province would be the members ofjthe legislative council, 
but the persons they choose will not necessarily be members of 
that body, though they must be qualified voters on the electoral 
roll for the province. What we propose is that the members of 
the provincial councils should choose representatives seirt up from 
the provinces to the Centre by the method of proportional repre- 
sentation — a mode of choice which is quite familiar to provincial 
councils and which is already used by them for selecting certain 
committees and so forth. We do not intend further to develop 
our .proposals for reconstituting the Central Legislature in this 
part of our Report, but we mention it because an increase in 
the number of provincial members, though recommended on other 
grounds, will be found to facilitate the working of the plan to 
which we refer. 

We cannot be expected, here and now, to indicate for each 
province to what precise figure the present membership of its 
legislative council should be enlarged ; if the general proposition 
of enlargement commends itself to those who have ultimately to 
decide, the exact total in each case would be arrived at in work- 
ing out the scheme, either by agreement after consulting the pro- 
vincial Government or, if need be, by appointing a body speci- 
ally for this and other cognate purposdte, as was done twelve years 
ago. But the sort of scale we have in mind ought to be indicated. 
In the previous chaptei we have urged the importance of taking 
up without delay the question of what re-adjustments in provin- 
cial boundaries arc required, and we should hope that the general 
result of any redistribution which is decided upon will be to 
reduce the average size of the Governors* provinces. We, how- 
ever, must deal with things as they are, and it is impossible to 
provide for the existing provinces legislatures fit for the w-otk 
which they have to do without a material enlargement of their 
numbers. An immediate increase, in the case of the more im- 
portant provinces, to a figure of between 200 and 250 might be 
sufficient for the present, and we are satisfied that, having 
regard to the vast size of the areas to bo represented and to 
other considerations which we have mentioned, at least some 
«uch expansion would, on merits, be desirable. It may well be, 
however, that a greater enlargement than this will ultimately 
be found expedient, unless the average size of the pres'ent 
provinces is reduced. But it is necessary to proceed with 
caution. As for further revision of numbers hereafter, we shall 
later on proix>se that it should be within the competence of a 
legislative council, after the lapse of an interval such as ten 
years, to revise this along with certain other parts of its con- 
stitutional structure, though special safeguards would have to 
be provided, and will be suggested, to protect minorities against 
the possibility of a majority making an unfair use of such 
powers of revision. 
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Separate Representation.^ 

69. We now come to the highly controversial and most im- 
portant subject of communal representation. When we went 
to India, we approacAied this subject as it would naturally be 
approached by most men of British blood and* tradition who take 
satisfaction in the widespread sense of common citizenship 
which prevails in our own land. Nothing is more important 
for a wise judgment on this matter than that all members of 
Parliament, whether fam'iliar with "Indian conditions or not, 
should appreciate and give due weight to the special considera- 
tions involved, which have no counterpart whatever within the 
experience of Britain. On the one hand, communal representa- 
tion — the provision by law that a particular religious community 
shall be represented in a popular legislature solely by members 
of its own body, with a guarantee as to how many communal 
seats there shall be — is an undoubted obstacle in the way of the 
growth of a sense of common citizenship. It is open to all the 
objections formulated in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. We 
have already quoted that indictment.* Communal electorates, 
the authors of the Joint Beiwrt declared, perpetuate class dis- 
tinction anfi. stereotype existing relations; and they constitute 
a very serious hindrance to the development of the self-governing 
principle. If it be a prejudice to hold these views, we admit 
that we share them. Tfee conclusion which we have reached 
has not been arrived at without allowing fully for these con- 
siderations and studying diligently alternative courses. On the 
other hand, we are now faced, as the authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report were faced, by the indisputable fact that 
the Muhammadan cotumunity as a whole is not prepared to ^ve 
up communal representation and would regard its abolition, 
without the assent of that community, not only as the with- 
drawal of a security which it prizes but as a cancelling of. 
assurances upon which it has relied. Whatever view may be 
taken of the Muhammadan objection, the fact itself cannot be 
disputed, and it is one of the greatest possible gravity for all 
who are engaged in considering the constitutional future of 
British India. Objections from this quarter, more than any- 
thing else, accentuated division over the Nehru Report, and this 
in spite of the very ingenious and persuasive analysis which th^t 
Report contained of the distribution of religious opinion in 
Bengal ^nd the Punjab. It is this same diflSculty which has 
time and again undermined the efforts that have been ma4e 
to secure Hindu-Moslem unity, and which profoundly influences 
the attitude taken up by those Muhammadan leaders who have 
gone furthest in their effort to co-operate with Hindu opinion. 

It is necessary, therefore, to review the controversy in some 
detail, and to examifie afresh some of the main contentions on 
either side. We would again direct attention to the Note on the 
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History^ of ''Separate Muhan^m^an Beprepentation which we 
have printed as an Appendix at the end of Fart II of our first 
volume,* as well as to chapters in that volume on the religious 
communities of India! and on the existing arrangements for 
Muhammadan representation. J We proj^se in the following 
paragraph to sumnlarise some expressions of opinion which have 
come before us on the subject. 

• 

Summary ol Views on Communal Representation. 

70. No provincial Government has proposed the abolition of 
separate electorates for Muhammadans, although several agreed 
with the view that they are theoretically objectionable. The 
Bombay Government, which goes furthest in this direction and 
specifically states that separate communal electorates are not 
acceptable to it, only advocates their abolition if the consent of 
both parties can be obtained. In Bengal, the Hindu Member of 
CJouncil dissociated himself from the views of the rest of the 
Government and recommended joint electorates with Reservation 
of seats. In the Punjab also, the Sikh and Hindu Ministers ex- 
pressed themselves against the retention of separate communal 
electorates. 

As regards the allocation of seats between rfindus and 
Muhammadans, provincial Governments either do not proix)8e 
to interfere with the status quo or only suggest minor modifica- 
tions. The Bengal Government forms an exception. Its 
memorandum, with tw^o dissentients (one European and one 
Hindu), proposes that the representation of Moslems should be 
on the basis of their population ratio. The Sikh Minister in the 
Punjab considers that, if communal representation is retained, 
it should be on the basis of voting strength. 

All the Provincial Committees (except the Burma Committee, 
which is not concerned) recommend either unanimously or by a 
majority the retention of separate •electorates for Muhammadans, 
though (except for the Moslem members) most of them do so 
with obvious reluctance, taking the view that they should be 
abolished as soon as the Muhammadan community is ready to 
agree to this course. Two Hindu members of the Bombay Com- 
mittee, two of the Punjab Committee, and one of the Bihar and 
Orissa Committee dissent from the majority view, and recom- 
mend joint electorates with reservation of seats. 

Most of the Provincial Committees do not propose any 
alteration of the existing proportions in which seats are alib- 
cated between Hindus and Muhammadans; but the Bengal 
Committee would allot seats on the population b^is, the Punjab 
Committee would allow weightage to the Hindu and Sikh 
minorities to such an extent as will not convert the Muham- 
madan majority (if reckoned on the population basis) into a 

♦ Vok I, p. 183, Appendix V. 

t Vol. I, Part T, ch. 3. 

} Vol. I, Part n, ch. 4. 
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minority, and the Bihar and Orissa Committer* (except the Mos- 
lem members) would only set aside Muhammadan seats, to be 
filled through the separate electorates, in proportion to the popu- 
lation ratio, though t^ey would allow Muhammadans also to 
contest seats in other ^neral electorates. ^ 

A majority of the members of the Indian Central Committee 
take a different view from that of the Provincial Committees 
and follow, in the main, the recommendations of the Nehru 
Keport on this question. .. They propose that joint electorates 
should be introduced, with reserved seats for Muhammadans 
(except in the Punjab and Bengal), allocated either on the 
population basis or in proportion to voting strength, whichever 
is the more favourable, and they would give Muhammadans the 
right to contest seats in other general electorates. They would 
apply the same principle to the minority Hindu and Sikh 
communities in the Punjab*. The majority of the Indian 
Central Committee do not think that in Bengal either com- 
munity needs any special protection, and they recommend joint 
electorates without any reservation of seats. 

One member of the Committee, who puts forward very 
similar vie^^s, is nevertheless prepared to allow separate 
electorates to continue for five years. 

Two of the Muhammadan members of the Committee 
strongly dissent from their colleagues and endorse the recom- 
mendation of the All-Inrfia Muslim Conference which met at 
Dellii in January, 1929, to the effect that separate electorates 
should everywhere be retained, seats being allocated on the 
present basis in provinces in which Muhammadans are in a 
minority, and on the population basis in those in which they 
are in a majority. 

The European member of the Committee recommends that 
separate electorates should be retained until the minority com- 
munity is willing to see them abolished. 

All the Muhammadan bodies which appeared before us agreed 
in demanding the retention of separate electorates. Though 
a few spoke of the possibility of this system disappearing 
eventually, none of them were ready to set any time limit or 
formulate any explicit conditions under which this would 
become possible. There were some minor variations of opinion 
on the subject of the number of seats to be filled by Muham- 
madans, .but there was general agreement with the view, 
endorsed at the All-India Muslim Conference of January, 1929, 
which we have just described. As far as we have been able to 
ascertain, the recommendations of this conference, which, of 

* It may l)e pointed out that the formula for fixing the proportion of seats 
reserved for a community on the basis of x>opplation or of voting strength ** which- 
ever is moi-o favourable ” eannot well be applied in an area, such as the Punjab, 
where two out of three main communities are both in a minority. One of them 
might choose the first alternative, and the other the second, with the result that 
the majority community suffers a double deduction from its proportionate share. 
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course, covered a wide range' and were not ^confined to the ques- 
tion under consideration at the moment, have now found vqjry 
wide acceptance among the Muhammadans in India. The 
minority of their leaders who were formerly prepared to take a 
less uncompromising view on the subjeA of communal repre- 
sentation have rec^sntly moved nearer to the majority. We have 
thought it well therefore to reproduce in an appendix at the end 
of this chapter the text of the resolutions of 1st January, 1929.* 

Moderate Hindus, as cap be seen .from the views expressed 
by Provincial Conunittees, are often ready to agree that 
Muhammadans must not be deprived against their will of 
separate electorates ; but they share (with hardly a dissentient) 
the view of their co-religionists (who press for the immediate 
disappearance of this form of representation) that the proper 
system to adopt is that of joint electorates, with reservation of 
seats, as long as the need for any such protection is insisted 
on. There can be no doubt that political Ilindiiism as a 
whole is strongly opposed to any separate repreqpntation of 
Moslem interests which goes beyond tins point. Most of those 
who take this view would calculate on tlie basis of population 
the number of seats to be reserved. 

The Absence of Agreement. 

71. It is evident, therefore, that communal representation 
is a very thorny question, and one hs to which there cannot 
be said to be anything approaching agreement in India' to-day. 
When the Montagu-Chelmsford Beport was written, its authors, 
in dealing with this subject, were a g<x)d deal influenced and 
helped by the fact that the Lucknow Pactt had been recently 
arrived at and could still be regarded as embodying a compro- 
mise which cJirried the assent of the leading representatives 
of both communities. The Joint Authors referred to the Pact as a 
strong reason for the general view they expressed.! We have 
no such guidance, for it is manifest from the facts and 
opinions which we have set out in the previous paragraph 
that the Lucknow compromise is no longer admitted 
to hold the field. Yet the subject of communal representation 
is pre-eminently one which , the rival communities should settle 
amongst themselves. It may well be that the Conference which 
is to be held in London after the publication of our Eeport 
will furnish a new opportunity for reaching a settlement between 
them on this subject, and we most earnestly hope that the oppor- 
tunity will not be lost. These two great communities, living side 
by side in India, each of which has so important a part to play in 
the constitutional development of their common country, can, 
as it seems to us, make the biggest contribution to that end 
by reaching an aexsomraodj^on on this issue. We must now 

* Appendix VIT, p. 84 below. * 

t See Vol. I, p. 187, para. 8. 

X M/C. Report, para. 231. 
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set out, for the consideration of the problem ^ereafter, the result 
of our own reflections, and we Hope they may be of some service 
in reaching a solution which is fair to both sides. 

Communal ijRepresentation to be Continued. 

72. In the absence of a new agreement bttween Hindus and 
Muhammadans, we are unanimous in holding that communal 
representation for the Muhammadans of "a province must be 
continued, and that Muhammadan voters could not be deprived 
of this special protection until <a substantial majority of 
Muhammadan representatives in the provincial legislature de- 
clared themselves in favour of the change. We shall have 
something to say in a later paragraph as to the conditions to 
be satisfied before the change could be made. The first and 
immediate point is that it cannot be made now, without doing 
such violence to Muhammadan sentiment as could not be 
justified either on grounds of policy or on grounds of equity. 

It remains to be considered what form the continuance of 
oommunaU representation might take, becaiuse separate com- 
munal electorates are not the only method which has been 
suggested or discussed. The reservation of seats in a joint 
electorate is, no doubt, a form of communal representation; 
indeed, it is the form of protection for special interests provided 
in the present constitution for Mahrattas in the Bombay 
Presidency and for non-Brahmins in Madras, though in these 
instances the special protection has been secured by interests 
which * are not in a minority. But the objection taken by 
Muhammadans to this variant is extremely strong. They con- 
tend (and we are bound to say that we feel there is great force 
in the contention) that, if the only provision fof their protection 
is that a seat in a multiple-member constituency is reserved for 
a member of their community, the member who will be returned 
to fill it may well turn out to be a Moslem who is more con- 
cerned to keep the favour of the non-Moslem majority of voters 
than to represent Muhammadan interests. We well under- 
stand the claim made that communal feeling might be reduced 
by making both Hindu and Muhammadan members rely upon 
the support of a mixed electorate. The argument is that under 
such a system the candidate of extreme and intolerant views 
would not be likely to be chosen, at any rate where he was the 
candidate for a minority community. It does not follow thdt 
intolerance would always be a handicap to a candidate belonging 
to* the majority community. But, if a Moslem candidate, in an 
area where Moslems are in a minority, had to solicit the support 
of Hindus as well ns Muhammadans, he would have to consider 
the feelings, and allow for the reasonable claims, of the com- 
munity to which he did not belong; and by this means, it is 
argued, the strain of communal ^antipathy is relaxed and a 
sense of common citizenship is encouraged. We should be 
entirely in favour of a practical plan which would help to bring 
about these desirable consequences^ but it is impossible to shut 
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^one’s eyes t6 the force of the' argument that the mere reservation 
of seats, in order lo secure a ^aranteed amount of representa* 
tion for the Moslem minority, is far from securing the return 
to tho legislatures of Moslems who would be regarded by their 
co-religionists as authoritative and satisfaltory representatives. 

The Suggestion ol ** Primaries.*’ 

73. Is there any ’other form of electoral arrangement which, 

while going some way to focus Hindu and Muhammadah opinion 
upon political problems CQpamon to both, yet would guarantee 
that Moslem legislators were regarded as satisfactory repre- 
sentatives by their own community? One method which has 
been suggested for consideration, not only for the Muhammadan 
case -but for other communities of large size who find them- 
selves in a minority, is that minority electors, voting by them- 
selves in suitable groups, should first select a list of approved 
candidates, from amongst whom the seats reserved for that 
minority would be finally filled by the vote of a joint electorate. 
Under such a plan, the minority voters, as part of the joint 
electorate, would also have the opportunity of influencing the 
choice of members to fill non-reserved seats, with the con- 
sequences that — , 

(1) majority members would depend for their return to 
some extent on minority votes, and 

(2) the minority community would not be strictly limited 
to the representation guaranteed by reserved seats, but 
would have an opporunity of putting forward additional 
candidates for open seats also. It is one of the undoubted 
disadvantages of separate communal electorates that, while 
this system is one way of securing a minimum representation 
for the protected community, it makes it practically certain 
that the minimum will also be a maximum. 

There are seriou.s arguments which might be put forward both 
in favour of and against this biethod. We think it should 
be further considered by both the communities chiefly con- 
cerned to see if it provides a basis of agreement, especially as 
such a plan was more than once mentioned during the visits of 
the Commission to India, although we found that it had not been 
very closely analysed. A possible form which such a scheme 
might take is therefore set out in a short appendix to this 
chapter* together with a statement of some of the main con- 
siderations which would have to be weighed in further consider- 
ing it. < ■’ 

Another Suggestion: Proportional Bepresentation. 

74. Another suggestion for dealing with the difficulty of 
securing to the minority voter adequate representation of his 
views in the provincial councils may be briefly disposed of. 

* See Appendix VIII, “ Outline of a Scheme for combining Joint Electorates 
with the exolusion of candidates unaceeptablo to a minority community.” page 86 
below. 
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The Joint Select Committee on tHe Bill of *1919 ^served that 
the system of proportional representation ‘ may be found to 
be particularly applicable to the circumstances of India ’’ and 
recommended that the suggestion should be fully explored. We 
have no doubt whatewr that the ordinary elector in an ordinary 
Indian constituency could not in present* circumstances be 
expected to work the system or to appreciate its result. On 
this and other grounds we dismiss the suggestion as imprac- 
ticable. * 

The use of the single Iransferabltf vote is well understood in 
the legislatures of British India, for it is frequently employed, 
as we have explained elsewhere, in the selection of committees 
and produces satisfactory results without delay or difficulty. 
But it is quite unknown to the Indian electorate, and would 
appear to bo particularly difficult to apply when so large a part 
of the electorate cannot read or write, and could not be expected 
to express the order of its choice by the use of numerals. On 
the other hand, in the Bombay Presidency, there are two- 
member and three-member constituencies where a voter is at 
liberty either to use all his votes for one candidate, or to dis- 
tribute them among more than one. This system has worked 
without difficulty. There is, however, another objection which 
seems to us overwhelming against the use of the machinery of 
proportional representation in provincial elections. Such a 
system necessarily involves the consequence that a single con- 
stituency must be represented by several members, and, having 
regard to the sub-divisions of Indian political opinion and 
interest, the number would have to be considerable. Even 
with single-member constituencies, the .area of each seems 
to us often to approach an unmanageable size. The reserva- 
tion of seats, without the added complication of a transferable 
vote, in itself implies a multiple-member constituency, and 
this alone means that an electoral area is inconveniently en- 
larged. But the case would* be much worse if the principle 
of proportional representation, as it is ordinarily under- 
stood, were adopted in this connection. In its proper place the 
machinery of proportional representation will, we believe, fulfil 
a most important function in the working of the Indian repre- 
sentative system. Later on, we are going to propose the use 
of this method by the provincial legislatures themselves in con- 
nection with the composition of the Central Ijegislature. But fb 
invite the general electorate of India, in its present stage of 
edfucatioK and experience, to use it in huge and unwieldy con- 
stituencies is an entirely different matter, and we have ho 
hesitation in advising against such a course. 

In Absence ol Agreement, Separate Muhammadan Electorates 

to Continue. 

75. We regret thsit an accommodation between the Moslems 
and the Hindus has not yet been reached. The considerations 
mentioned in paragraph 231 of the Montagu-Chelmsford Beport 
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still hold. If an agreed solution is not forthcoming, there remains 
“ a very serious hindrance to the self-governing principle.” But 
no third party, however friendly and disinterested, can do what 
the two communities might co-operate iri doing for themselves 
by mutual agreement. In the absence of such agreement, we 
are compelled to assume, in reference to this matter, a con- 
tinuance of separate! communal electorates. 

Sikh Bepresentation. 

76. So long as Muhammi^ans claim* and receive separate elec- 
torates in the provinces, it is impossible to deny to the Sikhs 
of the Punjab similar treatment, if this is what they desire. 
Tliis was recognised in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report.* The 
Sikh ' community at present holds a number of scats in the 
Punjab Legislature which is mid-way between the proportion 
that corresponds to its population and the figure which would 
represent its voting strength.! If some lowering of the 
franchise now takes place, it niay be that these two proiwrtions 
will tend more nearly to coincide, but the figures \frill need to 
be more accurately worked out. The Sikh deputation which 
presented the claims of the community before us at Lahore urged 
aji iiicrease to 30 per cent, in the proportion of seats reserved 
for Sikhs. Other communities, each pressing its own case, put 
forward contentions which would lead to the contrary result. Here 
again, the best solution is of course ong which is reached by con- 
ference and agreement. But in the absence of such an accommo- 
dation, we must express our own view to the effect that Sikh re- 
presentation certainly cannot be reduced, though it would seem to 
us impossible to concede so large a percentage as 30 iHjr cent, 
withoiit injustice to the other communities of the province. If 
the Sikhs were prepared to exchange separate electorates for the 
7 '(;servation of seats, this would confer the advantage that Sikh 
candidates might have a prospeqt of securing additio.ial seats, 
over and above those specially reserved for them. If the exist- 
ing method of representation is maintained, it seems to us 
reasonable to give the Sikhs some weightage in their favour, 
especially as the community’s representation at the Centre must 
depend on the influence they can exert in a single province. A 
share of representation not less than they at present receive 
out of the seats filled from Indian ‘‘ general ” constituencies 
would, in all the circumstances, seem to us to be just. 

We postpone to a later paragraph! the description of the pfo- 
portion of seats in the various provinces to be earmlirked for 
kfuhammadans. 

Non-Brabmiiis in Madras and Mabiattas in Bombay. 

77. We have in paragraph 150 of our first volume described the 
protection given to non-Brahmins in Madras, and to ” Marathas 

* M/C. Report, Para. 232. 

t Vol. I. Pt. II, Ch. 4, para. 149. 

! See para. 86 below. 
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and allied castes ’’ in Bombay, by the resexvation of a certain 
munber. of seats for them in plural non-Muhammadan con- 
stituencies, in spite of the fact that they were not minority 
communities. The f<^ars of the non-Brahmins in the Madras 
Presidency that they would otherwise be ui^able to hold their 
own against the Brahmins .proved to be groundless. Non- 
Brahmins were returned in large numbers, and in no single 
instance at any of the three elections did a non-Brahmin secure 
his seat only because it was “ reserved.” It is clear, therefore, 
that there is no need to continue to reserve seats for non- 
Brahmins in the Madras Presidency. 

In the case of the Miihrattas the necessity for reservation has 
not been very clearly cither proved or disproved. Mahrattas have 
often been successful without having to take advantage of the 
fact that the seat was reserved, but on the other hand have nearly 
as frequently secured their seat only because it was loserved. On 
the whole we incline to the opinion that the time has not yet 
come for tlve abolition of “ reseiwed ” seats for Mahrattas; but 
conditions vary considerably in the different constituencies in 
which such reserved seats now exist, and it may w'ell be that it 
would be suitable to abandon reservation in some of them, though 
not in others. 

Representation of the Depressed Classes. 

78. We now come to another exceedingly important and diffi- 
cult question — the representation of the Depressed Classes. Up 
to the present the method adopted has been that of nomination 
in accordance with electoral rules made for each province. Except 
in the case of Madras, the nomination is intended to secure repre- 
sentation of ” classes which in the opinion of the Governor are 
Depressed Classes ” — ^four members are so nominated in the 
Oeniral Provinces, two in Bombay and in Bihar and Orissa, 
and one each in Bengal and the United Provinces. There is 
no depressed class representative in the Punjab or the Assam 
Legislature. The Governor-General has exercised his rights 
of nomination to secure one representative of the depressed 
classes in the Legislative Assembly. In Madras there are 
ten members who are nominated to represent nine specified 
communities which are regarded as depressed. Individuals 
belonging to the depressed classes are not, of course, debarred 
from voting in a “ general non-Muliammadan ” constitu- 
ency if they are qualified to be electors, but the minimum property 
qualification is erijoyed by a very small proportion of them. In 
Madras it is estimated that there are about 56,800 depressed 
class electors out of a total of 1,270,000 non-Muhammadan voters, 
or out of a total of 1,365,000 voters in all general constituencies, 
viz., 4.5 fier cent, or #.l per cent, respectively. Yet the depressed 
classes form about 17 per cent, of the non-Muhammadan popula- 
tion of the province, or 15J per cent, of the total population. In 
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Bt)mbay, a rough estimate of 15,600 depressed class voters has 
been put forward out of a total of 759,000 voters in all the general 
constituencies, viz., 2 per cent., whereas .the total population 
ratio is about 8 per cent. In no other province has it been 
possible to get an es^»imate of the number of the depressed classes 
who are qualified to vote. It is cleat* that even with a consider- 
able lowering of the Ifranchise — which would no doubt increase 
the proportion of depressed class voters — tliere would be no hope 
of the depressed classes getting their own representatives elected 
in general constituencies without special provision being made 
to secure it. In the long run the progress of the depressed 
classes, so far as it can be secure<l by the exercise by them of 
political influence, will depend on their getting a position of 
sufficient importance for other elements to seek their support and 
to censider their needs. Ultimately we should hope to see them 
maintaining their ground in joint electorates without special 
protection. They will make no headway, however, in this direc- 
tion as long as they are represented solely by nomir?ation, for 
nomination provides no opportunities for training them in politics. 
There are, even with the present restricted franchise, a sufficient 
miinljer of depressed class voters to make methods election 
possible, at all events in many areas, and, as we liave already 
indicated, we think some extension of the francliise should take 
place. ^ 

Should they have Separate Electorates? 

79. Our object, therefore, is to make a beginning which will 
Ivring the depressed classes within the circle of elected representa- 
tion. How is this to be done? Most of the depressed class asso- 
ciations Vvbicjli apjieured before us favoured separate electorates, 
with seats allocated on the basis of j'opulation, though one or two 
still w^i.shed to retain noiiiinalion. Separate electorates would no 
iloiibt be the safest method of securing the return of an adequate 
number of persons who enjoy the confiflence of the depressed 
classes ; but we are averse from stereotyping the differences 
between the depressed classes and the remainder of the Hindus 
by such a step, which w^e consider would introduce a new and 
serious bar to their ultimate political amalgamation with others. 
»Sii(;h a course w^ould be all the more difficult to justify in those 
provinces where the breaking down of barriers has advanced 
furthest. If separate electorates have to be maintained foi* 
t'ortf^in classes which have already secured them, that is no reason 
for bringing other cases within this mode of treatment, if it can 
be avoided. A separate electorate for depressed classes means, 
as a preliminary, a precise definition of all who are covered by the 
term, aiid the boundary would be in some cases difficult to draw, 
ft means stigmatising each individual vote^ in the list, and 
niilitates against the process which is already beginning, and 
which needs to be in every w^ay encouraged — that of helping those 
who are depressed to rise in the social and economic scale. 

69973 ( 2 ) * 0 
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Besenred Seats for Depressed^ Classes. 

SO. Our proi>osal, therefore, is that in 'all the eight provinces 
there should be some reservation of seats for the depressed 
classes. These s&ts would, of course, be reserved in non- 
Muhainmadan constituencies. This method will entail a deti- 
nit ion of the conditions to be fulfilled by a depressed class 
candidate, but there will be no differentiation between depressed 
class, voters and otlier non-Muhammadan voters. In view of 
the possibility of a member of tlie depressed classes being put 
forward as a mere nominee of the higher castes, it will be 
necessary to devise some means for securing that candidates for 
these reserved seats are genuinely representative of their ‘Order. 
There are associations representing the depressed classes in, at 
any rate, some of the provinces, and we think that rules might 
be made providing that the Governor, after consultation with 
such associations or otherwise, as he thinks best, should certify 
whi(‘h candidates are authorised to stand for the depressed class 
seats. Anxieties are expressed in some quarters that, at first, 
sufficient candidates may not be foupd in the ranks of the 
depressed classes themselves, qualified by education and expe- 
rience tofrepresent them in tlie provincial legislatures. If this 
difficulty docs arise, we believe it will onlj’ be ternponiry ; ji/ul 
to guard against it, we would confer upon the Governor the 
further power, provided he is satisfied that this is really the 
case, of ^authorising |Wtsons, whether int.ui or women, who 
are not themselves members of the depressed classes but who 
have shown special interest in their welfare, to be amongst the 
approved candidates, or, alternatively, of nominating them for 
certain of the reserved seats. But, since the difficulty to be 
overcome is in any case likely to pass away, this further power 
in the Governor should exist for only ten years and only ir^ 
respect of half of the reserved seats as a maximum. 

As we have already saidj this method of reserving seats for 
depressed class representatives avoids a further difficulty whieJ) 
must arise if a separate electorate were constituted. For a sepa- 
rate electorate necessarily means that each voter, before, he is 
put on the list, is first ascertained to be a member of the de- 
pressed clnsssos and, in view of the vagueness of the term and 
the differences which exist in different places, this would involve, 
in some cases a troublesome investigation. Moreover, we believe 
^that it is in the interests of the depressed classes themselves to 
avoid* so absolute a segregation. 

The result of our sclieme would be that spokesmen o^ tlie 
depressed classe»s would be returned as elected members in each 
of the provinces, and those whom they represent would no 
longer have to rely merely on nomination. On the other hand 
tJie representatives would be the choice of non-Muhammadaii 
electors as a w^hole, and opportunity would be given for co- 
operation, while at the same time a strong impetus would be 
afforded to the more adequate consideration of depressed class 
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problems. As to the number of seats to 'be reserved, this 
should obviously bear some proportion to the total number of* 
the depressed classes in the province. We have set out in para- 
■fiaph 58 of our first volmne an estimate) of their numbers, 
lait we have added a warning that in some of the provinces, 
where the problem ui the depressed classes is perhaps less acute, 
the estimate is decidedly speculative. It will plainly be 
ut^i-essary, alter the main principles of the new system of’repre- 
.sentation have been settled, to entrust to some specially appointed 
Itody (like the former ]?ranchi*se (Committee) the task of drawing 
up fresh electoral rules to carry these principles into effect, and 
one of the tasks of such a body will be to frame for each pro- 
ince a definition of “ depressed classes ” (which may well vary, 
-ometimes even between parts of the same province), and to 
lictermine their numbers as so defined. We think it unlikely 
liiat the figures at which they arrive for Madras, Bombay, and 
(i.e t’entral Provinces vvill differ widely from the estimate.s we 
iiiive given, but in Bengal and the United Provinces it yiay well 
hi; otherwise. We propose that, when the definitions are 
cttled and the correct totals ascertained, the number of seats 
to be reserved for depressed class candidates in the non- 
'Mi.ihammadan constituencies should be settled on the following 
pnhciple. The proportion of the number of such reserved 
-oats to the total number of seats in all the Indian general 
Mii-.titucncies should ho throo-(,pi'iri('rs cf tlie profiortion of the 
(iopfossed class population to the total population of the electoral 
.'.foil, of the province. 

It will be seen therefore that we do not recommend allocating 
; ,ils to the depressed classes on the basis of their full popula- 
luui ratio. I’he scale of reserved representation suggested will 
;.( nre a substantial increase in the number of M.L.C.s drawn 
the depressed classes. The poverty and want of educa- 
tion whicli so widely prevail amongst tliem make it extremely 
i^aibtfnl whether a larger number of adequately equip|)ed mem- 
hcr.s could be at once provided, and it is far better that they 
'liould be repre.sented by qualified spokesmen _ rather than by a 
!:trger number of ineffectives who are only tod likely to be sub- 
'i-i vient to higher castes. The re-distribution of seats which is 
|iiow being attempted among different kinds of representatives 
''anpot be permanent, and provision must be maile for its revi- 
sion*. But we think that our proposal is adequate for the present, 

• specially as the representation of opinion by reservation of * 
scats, does not exclude the possibility of the capture of other 
"cats'not so reserved. In the case of the depressed classes, this 
a lay seem at present a rather distant prospect. But with the 
lowering of the franchise, and the improvement in status which 
better representation will help to secure, we do not regard it 
IIS impossible in times to come. , 

We will next deal with the representation of other minorities, 
'/iz. , Europeans, Anglo-Indians, and Indian Christians ; and also 
with the number of Muhammadan seats. 

li'.tSiTSCS) , 0 2 
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JBuropean Bepresentatiojd. 

' 81. As to European representation, this must continue to 
be secured by means of separate electorates. The numbers of 
Europeans in India tre no fair measure of the contribution they 
make to the country, or of the influence wlpch they exert. One 
of the best features of the operation of the Iteforms is the way 
in which Euro|)ean business men of higli standing and expe- 
rience •have contributed to the public life of the country by 
their membership of tho legislatur(}s. At present the European 
representation in the provincial councils arises partly from sepa- 
rate European constituencies, and partly from the choice 
of Europeans by certain trading organisations. Broadly 
speaking, we think that, with the possible exception of a sliglit 
increase in Bombay, the present proportions should be main- 
tained both as regards the ratio of the number of European 
general cxmstitiiency seats to Indian general constituency seats 
and as regards the ratio of the special commerce and industry 
and othec similar seats (not all of which are European) to the 
general constituency scats.! It is clear that it will not be easy 
in the enlarged councils to find a sufficient miinbor of suitable 
Euiopean^ business representatives able U) devote their time to 
the work of the legislatures. But we atta<jh great importance to 
every effort being made, not only to secure the increased number, 
but to maintain the high standard of represents tion so far 
achieved. ' 

European Element in the Present Councils. 

82. Before leaving tho subject of European representation,! 
we will provide a table which shows how many of tlie total num- 
ber of seats in the eight provincial councils are now held by 
Europeans. Some of these European members, of course, are 
returned by “ general ” European constituencies, with which wo 
have just been dealing; a few are nominated to represent special 
interests, such as the cotton trade in tho Bombay (Council ; others 
are returned by special constituencies, such as tlmse framed for 
European commerce, or for tho planters of Assam; and the 
balance represents the Eluropean clement among the official 
members. The figures deserve careful examination since we are 
proposing the abolition of the official bloc. Tlie table is given 
on the next page. 

Anglo-Indian Bepresentation. 

* 83. As for Anglo-Indians, we should much prefer to see the 
choice made by election rather than by nomination, and the 
general level of literacy prevailing in this community is such 
that 6iven where its members are few and scattered, the use of 
the post should make the method of election still possible. In 
so far as election is the course adopted, it seems inevitable that 
separate electorates must be formed ; the numbers of the com- 
munity are too small to make any other method feasible. 

! See also para. 88 below. 
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-The figiyros in columns (4), (5) and (6) of this table and therefore also those in column (7) vary slightly from time to time. 
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As regards the number of Anglo-Indian** seats, it should be 
I>ome in mind that the object in view is to secure to the com- 
munity an adequate opportunity of making its views known 
in the legislature thlough suitable representatives; no question 
arises of trying to allocate seats on the b^isis of such factors 
as population and political influence. At present, there are two 
Anglo-Indian members in Bengal, and oner in each of the other 
provinces, except Assam (where the community has no seat) 
and the Central Provinces (where seat is filled by nomination 
from among Europeans and Anglo-Indians). We think that it 
would be not unreasonable to raise the numl>er of seats in Madras 
and Bombay to two each, but that elsewhere the existing number 
is suitable. We consider, however, that in the Central Pro- 
vinces, Anglo-Indians and Europeans should each have a separate 
seat instead of sharing one between them. In Assam, the 
number of Anglo- India ns is too small to justify their separate 
representation in the council of that provirvee ; any of them 
residing there will vote in the non-MuhammadaTi constituencies 
as at present. 


■ Indian Ghristian Bepresentation. 

84. Tlie Indian (Christian community provides another instance 
where there is a strong desire to be represented by election 
rather than by nomination, but where the numbers, at any rate 
in some provinces, make it difliciilt to suggest a practicfahlc 
means. At present, Indian Christians have separate electorates 
in Madras, and return five members; every wliere else, any repre- 
sentation they have is by nomination. We were struck by the 
willingness ex|)res.sod by a representative depiitiition of Indian 
Christians wliich met us in Delhi to contemplate being merged 
in general electorates for tlie sake of promoting a sense of 
common citizenship if others would do the like. In Madras, 
Indian Christian deputations asked for tlie retention of their 
separate electorate's. We should in any case much prefer reser- 
vation of seats for Indian Christians to separate electorates, and 
we hope that when details come to be worked out this may 
bo found to be possible. The device of reserved seats ceases 
to bo workable in a case where the protected community would 
constitute an exceedingly small fraction of any manageable con- 
stituency, but it seems to us that the system would be feasible 
in MadVas, and iiossibly in certain other areas where the Indian 
Christian population, though small, is more or less concentraPted. 
As regards the number of seats to be filled by Indian Christians, 
tlie present proiX)rtion appears to us to be justified in the case 
of Madras and should be maintained. The single seat allotted 
elsewhere to Indian Christians might, we think, at least be 
doubled, in view 5f the increased size of the councils, and a 
seat added in the Central Provinces, and also in Assam, where 
at present there are none. 
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Number of Muhammadan Seats. 

85. We now take up the question of the proportion of seats 
in the various provincial councils to be set aside for Miihatnma- 
dan inein})ers. ’ 


'J’he Lucknow Pai!t, as we have already pointed out, included 
an agreement betweeij Hindus and Moslems as to the proportion 
of Indian elected seats allotted in each province to the Muham- 
madan community, and its terms have been followed closely 
in tlie allocation of MuhammVlan seats in the existing provincial 
legislatures. The Pact is no longer accepted by either side as 
offering a fair basis of representation and the rival contentions 
pow put forward are indicated in paragraph 70 above. It is 
ver^' ihuch to be hoped that a renewed effort will be made 
between the two communities themselves to arrive at a fresh 
Mccommodation ; but in the absence of agreement, a decision 
will have to be reached by others, on the assumption that 
separate electorates remain. Our own opinion is that in view 
of the existing position and of the weakness of the Moslem 
minority in six out of the eight* provinces, the present scale 
of weightage in favour of Muhammadans in those provinces 
might properly be retained. Thus, the projxirtion to 6e allotted 
to them of seats filled from tlie “ general constituencies (other 
ihan the European general constituencies) would be determined 
as at present. But a claim has been putj> forward for a guarantee 
nf Muhammadan representation which goes further than this — 
see paragraph 70 above and Appendix VII at the end of this 
chapter. This claim goes to the length of seeking to presciwe the 
full security for representation now provided for Moslems in these 
six provinces and at the same time to enlarge in Bengal and 
the Punjab the present proportion of seats secured to the com- 
munity by separate electorates to figures prox)ortionate to their 
ratio of population, 'f'his would ^ive Muhammadans a fixed 
and unalterable majority of the “ general constituency ” seats 
in both provinces. We cannot go so fa-r. The continuance of 
the present scale of weightage in the six provinces could not — 
in the absence of a new general agreement betw'een the com- 
munities — equitably be combined with so great a departure from 
the existing allociition in Bengal and the Punjab. 

It would be unfair that Muhammadans should retain the very 
considerable weightage they now enjoy in the six provinces, and 
tliat there should at the same time be imposed, in face oLHindif 
and .Sikh opposition, a definite Moslem majority in the Punjab 
and in Bengal unalterable by any appeal to the electorate. On 
the other hand, if by agreement separate electorates in Bengal 
were abandoned, so that each community in that province was 
left to secure such seats as it could gain by appeal to a com- 
bined electorate, we should not on that account seek to deprive 
tlie Moslem community of its existing weightage in the six 


* Burma is not in question. 
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provinces where they are in a minority^ £n the same way in 
the Punjab, if Moslems, Sikhs, and Hindus were prepared to 
seek election tlirough a joint electorate covering all three com- 
munities, here agaifc we should still be prepared to see this 
^»mbined with the preservation of the present nurrierical pro- 
portion secured to the Muhammadans by separate electorates 
in the six other provinces. 

We inako this last suggestion, which really involves giving the 
Moslem community the advantage of a choice between two 
courses to follow, because we sincerely desire to see all prac- 
ticable means attempted for reducing the extent of separate 

electorates and for giving the other system a practical trial. 

« 

Officiia Bloc Not to be Retained. 

86. Before dealin^^ with other cla.sses of representation, we 
will now discuss the official bloc. No part of the constitution 
set up by the Beforms has, in actual operation, departed so 
widely from the intentions expressed in the Joint Eeport. Tlie 
expectation was that official members of the legislative councils 
.would abstain from voting on subjects which wore transferred 
.to the control of Ministers, and that, except on rare occasions, 
they would have freedom of speech and vote."^ In fact, the 
official bloc has been constantly used to support both sides of 
the provincial Governments; Ministers have relied upon it to 
maintain them in office when tho majority of elected members 
.was voting against them, and it has constantly liappened in 
some provinces that necessary supply and ini))ortant legislation 
have been passed only w-ith the help of these official votes. Tlie 
table in paragiapli 146 of our earlier volume indicates the size 
of the official bloc; excluding Executive Councillors, the figure 
is highest in J3ombay and tlie United Provinces (15 in each) ; 
it amounts to 13 in the Punjab and in Bihar and Orissa ; 12 in 
Bengal, and so on. 

It must not, of course, be assumed that, if the official bloc 
is abolished, the result will bo nothing more than tho loss of 
this number of votes to support the provincial Government. On 
the contrary, the opinion is wddely held, and was expressed to 
us in many quarters, that the presence of the official bloc 
encourages elected members to take a course which they wmild 
hesitate to adopt if it was not present to save the Ministry. 
•How^cw this may be, it appears to us that, if real responsibility 
is to be fostered in the unitary provincial Governments which 
we profxise, they must shoulder this responsibility without such 
aid. The argument that the official bloc destroys a sense of 
responsibility in the legislatures and prevents the formation of 
more stable parties is one which receives a- good deal of support 
from the Memoriipnda of several provincial Governments, find 
from the Beports of most of the Provincial Committees. The 


♦ M/C. Report, para. 233. 
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Governments of Madras, Bombay, Assam, BiBar and Orissa, and 
the Punjab are definitely opposed to a continuance of the present 
system. The main ground advanced is that reliance on the vote 
of the oflidal bloc weakens the tie between Ministers and the 
legislature, and that* though the official bloc may have afforded 
to the former a support without which they might often have 
been defeated, it is this reliance on official votes which has 
antagonised the legislatures. The Governments of Bengal, the 
United Provinces, and Buripa do not 'take so strong a view, 
though none of them wishes the existing system to continue 
without modification. A view adverse to the prcvSent official 
bloc is also widely reflected in the Reports of the Provincial 
Committees. 

We feel bound to take the same view, at any rate so far as 
the presence of supernumerary officials with a right to vote in 
the provincial councils is concerned. 

But we think the new Statute should provide for the presence 
o a limited number of officials, or other experts, for* purfK)ses 
of explanation, when matters of which tliey have special know- 
ledge or experience are under disemssion in any committee of 
the chamber. We are not in favour of special help being pro- 
vided by this means on the floor of the House, for it seems to 
us essential, if responsible government in the provinces is ever 
to become a reality, that the Ministry fjjiould maintain itself in 
the division lobby and in debate without these extraneous aids. 

The officers through whom the administration is carried on 
are put in a false position if they can bo represented as an alien 
force interposed in order to nullify the views of an elected 
majority, and the priniriplc which we have laid down in the 
preceding chapter applies here, viz., tliat Ministers ought to face 
their own responsibilities and call upon the legislatures to face 
theirs. It is only by eliminating the official bloc as an clement 
in the calculation of voting strength that this position can be 
reached. 


University Bepresentation. 

87. We have now dealt with the “ general '' constituencies, 
with non-Muhammadans and Muhammadans (paras G9-73, 75 
and 85), Sikhs (para. 76), depressed classes (paras. 78-80), Euro- 
peans (paras. 81-2), Anglo-Indians (para. 83) and Indian 
Christians (para. 84), We will next deal with the quesition of 
the continuance of university representation. 

As to this, we incline to the opinion, though with con- 
siderable hesitation, that university seats should be preserved. 
But, if this is done, the number of seats should not be increased. 
Ultimately, such a question will come to be settled by the exer- 
cise of revising powers for the provincial constitution, for which 
under proper safeguards we intend to provide. But in the mean- 
time the situation should remain as it is. 
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Next comes th6 question of special ref^resentation of labour 
'and commercial interests. The present provincial legislatures 
contain members who are separately chosen or nominated for 
these purposes. 

Special Bepreaentation of Commerce, Planting, etc. 

88. ,So far as European commerce is ccjncerncd, its representa- 
tives in effect form part of the European group in the councils, 
and we have already ^winted out ‘the value of the contribution 
made from this source to the practical experience at the service 
of the legislature. Not less important and equally justified is 
the representation of Indian commerce and industry. We think 
this class of representation should be maintained approxinq^tely 
in its present proportions, and what we have said applies generally 
to seats earmarked for mining, planting, and trading associations. 
In Assam, where there is no European seat apart from those 
allotted to planters, there seems ground for making some addi- 
tion to the quota, in view of the extremely large and important 
part which the tea-industry pkiys in the life of the province. 

Representation of Labour. 

89. We have made careful inquiries with a view to making 
adequate aitangements jfor the representation of labour employed 
in large-scale industry in various parts of India, but no ready- 
made solution is available. Mr. Whitley’s Commission"’ will 
doubtless .throw more light on a very obscure problem. Our 
own investigations go to show that even where a registered trade 
union exists in India, its exetjutive is not in most cases so 
closely representative of the workmen for whom it speaks as 
would be the case in Britain. Moreover, Indian labour is not 
for the most part organised for purposes of collective protection 
and in many places no effective machinery for selecting a spokes- 
nia?» exists. We have been mucdi interested to learn of an 
experiment recently undertaken in adding to the municipal Cor- 
poration of Bombay four councillors chosen by an “electoral 
college ’’ of delegates who are elected by the members of regis- 
tered trade unions. The number of delegates elected by each 
union is proportional to the strength of the union. Only those 
who reside in Bombay City and have been members of a re^is- 
^tered trade union for six months may vote, and candidates for 
the pofet of delegate, as well as candidates for the councillorship, 
must be on the list of voters. Only one election, in which several 
registered trade unions did not participate, has so far taken place 
under this scheme. It is at present too early to draw any con- 
clusions from this experiment ; but it is doubtful whether it will 
succeed in securing the selection of men who are genuine repre- 
sentatives of labour. 

* The Boyal Ckxnmission on Labour in India, under the chairmansbip of 
the Bight Hon. J. H. Whitley. 
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The best suggestion we can make is thsft in every province 
the Governor should have the duty of drawing up rules for 
securing, by the means which in existing circumstances are 
the best available, labour representation, ^f the Governor filids 
that for the present, he must still resort to nomination, he should 
consider whether there are suitable labour organisations which 
he might consult before making his choice. Ultimately, the 
solution of the whole problem will ibe found in a muchf greater 
lowering of the franchise ^han is practicable at present, and, 
when this stage is reached, special representation will, we trust, 
become unnecessary. But in the meantime there is no alter- 
native, and we attach much importance to the greatest care 
being, taken and the utmost effort made to secure as special 
representatives of labour men who really have the confidence 
of their fellows and have shared their experiences. If suitable 
members are available, we should like to see the pi’otxjrtions 
of labour representation not only maintained but increased. 

One of our number (Major Attlee) considers that there should 
l)e no special representation for particular interests whether com- 
mercial or lalxjur. He thinks that the former should obtain 
adequate representation through the general constituencies and 
believes that tlie introduction of adult suffrage in certain specific 
areas such as the Presidency towns and other industrial areas 
is already practicable and would enable the wage earners to 
influence through their votes the retuAi of members favourable 
to their interests. Instead of preserving special seats for Euro- 
pean commerce, planting and mining interests, he would suit- 
ably increase the number of seats representing liluropeans 
generally. 

Special Representation for Great Landholders. 

IH). The Montagu-Ghelmsford Report, when making sugges- 
tions in paragraph 232 for speckl electorates, observed — 

“ Wliere tho groat landowners form a distinct class in any province 
WO think that thoro will bo a uase for giving thoni an oloctorato of 
thoir own 

This proposal was in confirmation of the view expressed by the 
Joint Authors in an earlier paragraph (para. 147) which we 
transcribe here : — 

The natural and acknowledged leaders in country areas are the knded 
aristocracy. They generally represent ancient and well-born families, apd 
their estates ara often the result of conquest or grants from some^mediacval 

• monarch, liy position, influence and education, they are fitted to take a 
leading part in public affairs. Some of them are beginning to do so ; and our 
aim must be to call many more of them out into tho political lists. They are 
conservative like the ryot, but like him they also will learn the need to move 
with changing times. They also, when they perceive that the protet'.tion of 
interests which are dear to them de()ends u|;>on doing so, will find out how 
to organize, and to argue and to make speeches. 1^ will be no very easy task 
for them. They stand upon a^onception of social order which is not easily 
reconcilable with the hustings and the ballot box. But undoubtedly they 
are called to take their place in the new regime, and to recognise that political 
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life need not Impair^their dimity and selT-respect. *’ Like the representatives 
' of their class in other coiuiti’ios, they must learn to fulfil the lesponsibilitiea 
of iheir position in a new way. After all, they start with considerable 
advantages, Jnasmucll as tliey have command both of means and position. 
Wo must give them a special measure of representation, if they need it, at 
the outset ; but it may be that tlieir fjolitical education like the ryot’s will 
come mainly by pressure of events.” 

The final words of this passage indicate* that it was not con- 
teiiiplafed that the special representation of great landowners 
would necessarily continue, but it \vas felt that, to begin with, 
it must he provided for, and that the luxiessity of cxmfeinuiiig it 
would later come under review. 

The Franchise Committee, in paragraph 21 of its l?o|X)rt, 
described how it proposed to carry the recommendation of the 
Joint Authors into practice. Ijord Soutliborough and «liis 
colleagues wrote - - 

“ Where we have found a genuine huided aristocracy forming a distiiu^t 
class, of Avliich the tainqdars of Oudh form pjrhaps the most conspw'.uous 
example, we have had no hesitation in maintaining the privilege now held 
by thcih of special representation in the legislative couiuals tlirougli (jlecto- 
rates coin{)osed of their own cLiss. Thus, in addition to the taluqdais of 
Oudh, we have recommended sjiecial representation to the zarnindai's of 
Bengal, l^ladras and Bihar and Orissa, the sardars of (’hijarat and the Deccan 
ami the jagirdars of 8md (in the Bombay presidency). It may justifiably 
be claimed that in each aasa those constitute a speciial class, with clearly 
defined intenjsts distinguishable fix>m iliose of the smaller landholders. We 
have at the same time continueil the special representation enjoye^d by a 
clas-s of somew'hat differenl but still clearly defined status, namely, the large 
landhoklers of Madras, Agra, the Central l^rovinces, and xlssam, and have 
further, pursuant to the policy of guaranteeing adeijuate reprcsciiitaiion to 
landholding interests, acceded to the strong rcoommendalion of the Ihmjal) 
government for the gmnt of special seals to the larger landholders in the 
l^injab, a privilege which they do not at j>resent enjoy. *J’he qnalificaticjns 
of clectoi's will in each (?asc be residence in the conslitueney and a high 
payment of land revenue or local rates ; though avo have, in addition, main- 
tained as a qualification the possession by landholder's of eortaiii high titles 
conferred or recognised by government.” 

We entirely agiee with the view expressed in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Jteport that, in the circumstances of India, these 
laige landowners represent an element and supply an influence 
which ought not to be omitted from the provincial councils, but 
the table which follows will show wliat has liappened in this 
respect. There are 32 seats spt^cially reserved in the provincial 
councils for representatives elected by these great landholders. 
The electoral qualification is decidedly high, and the number of 
qualified electors is small.* Yet, members of this small and 
special electorate not only fill the 32 seats specially reserved for 
them, but have further secured election in approximately ‘ 108 
general constituencies. It must be clearly understoood (as 
appears from the last column of the table) that these 108 arc 
not merely owners of land but are possessed of the special 
qualifications whicji give them a vote in the “ landholder 
constituencies. If an estimate of Jibe number of M.L.Cs. who 
are landowners be made, the total would be much larger. 

* See Vol. I, para. 215. 
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Landholdch in Provincial Lcgislaiive Councils. 


Province. 

j 

Total 

Number of 1 
Ifilectei 
Members of | 
Jjcgislative 
Council. 

Number of 
special 
“ land- 
holder” 
seats. 

Number of persons 
qualified for the 
special “ landholder ” 
constituencies, but 
elected to the present 
Council by general 
constituencies. 

# 

Estimated number of 
ineTnbei*s of present 
Council who are ^ 
landlords or land- 
owners (term not 
lujjcisely defined). 

oml'av ; 

86 

r~ 

3 

16 

58 

iinjyb 

71 

4 

24 

53 

iiiitfll Provinces ... 

100 

6 

22 

45 

ibir iind Orisiia ... 

76 

5 

10 

27 

^saiu 

39 

Nil. 

(probably five would 
be qualihed for 
8y)ex}ial constituencies, 
if there were anv.)* 

10* 

i‘ii;:.> 1 

; 114 

5 

1 17* ; 

47 (and possibly more.)* 

lii-iib). 

80 

Nil. 

1 (probably six would ; 
1 bo qualified for ! 
j special constitueneioaj 
; if there were any.) j 

8 

I 

|lai.lr;is 

98 

i 

G 

i 

I 5 i 

♦ 38 

(but probably nearly 
all except .li]uro].»e/ans 
own some land.) 

Provinces 
'ti\clii(ling Perar). 

55 i 

1 3 

I » 14 

20 

TotiiJ 

719 

! (or 600 1 

: excluding 
Jiurma and 
vVssam.) 

32 

i 

j 108 

j (excluding Burma 

1 and Assam.) 

i 

1 

i 

30G 

i 


It thus ap[)eiUij tliat, wliiie special provision has been made 
to secure that the groat landholders should not be excluded from 
the councils or swamped by the larger number of voters of 
another class, they have in fact succeeded in being returned for 
four times as many seats as were specially reserved for thein. 
The only possible conclusion from these figures is that their 
high standing and reputation, and the influence which they 
exert in their own localities, arc such that it bas not really been 
necessary to give them special protection. It may, however, 
be said that in view of the widening of the franciiise wjiich v^e 
pK.>i[)ose, their chance of being returned in adequate nurnbei-s 
by general constituencies would bo substantially reduced. It 
niay be so. Prophecy on such a subject is easy, and knowledge 
is impossible. As we have said, we should think it a mis- 
fortune if the provincial legislatures did not include within their 
membership an adequate number of the gr»at landowners, and 
we therefore propose the following arrangement. 

* These figures relate to the third Assam and Bengal TjOgislative Councils, 
and not to the present (fourth) Cemneiis in those two piovincos. 




We think that the special protection now*furni»hed under this 
head may safely be withdrawn, but that, if candidates of this 
class %re not found to be returned to a provincial council in a 
pro|[)ortion as great? as that now guaranteed to them, the 
Governor should have a discretion to add by nomination further 
members of this class, so long as the total of such elected and 
nominated members taken together does ‘not exceed the pro- 
portion* of the whole council now guaranteed to them. The 
position of the greater landholders,^ referred to in the Montagu- 
C helmsford Report, will thus be reasonably secured. 


Women Members. 

91. Already, in seven provinces out of nine, it is possible for 
women to be members of the councils, and in more than one 
province nomination has been used to add a woman member, 
though, as far as we know, no woman candidate has ever been 
elected. ^ In the chapter which follows we are ‘going to propose 
that women's suffrage should be a cardinal part of the franchise 
system, and to suggest qualifications for the vote which will not 
confine it ^to the few women who have property qualifications. 
Here we are concerned with women members, and not with 
women voters, and we consider it to be highly desirable to 
facilitate the inclusion of women in the provincial councils. One 
way of doing this, which has been urged upon us from some 
quarters, would be to provide by statute or by statutory rule 
that a certain number of seats in each council must bo held by 
women. We are opposed to such a mode of treating the ques- 
tion. In the first place, though the suggestion is easy to make, 
it would be very difficult to carry out, for its adoption would in- 
volve many supplementary provisions, to decide, for example, in 
what communities or in what circumstances the suggested prin- 
ciple should be applied. But, apart from this, we do not think 
it is in the real interests of Indian women, or of the progress of 
representative institutions in India, to secure the inclusion of 
women members by such a method. While we think the con- 
tribution which women members can make to the work of pro- 
vincial legislatures will be valuable (instances to this effect can 
be quoted), their admission to the council ought to depend on the 
vote of a constituency composed of electors of both sexes. It 
is equally impracticable and, we consider, undesirable to propose 
that a (jertain number of seats should be “ reserved for women, 
if by a reserved seat is meant a seat filled by election, for such a 
seat can only be reserved in a multiple-member constituency, 
under a provision that wliatever may be the order of preference 
indicated by the result of the poll, one seat must be filled by 
the woman who gets more votes than any other woman can- 
didate. But how ;s it possible to decide which are to be the 
constituencies selecited as areas specially required to return a 
woman member? For this and other reasons we conclude 
that the proper course is to leave to women candidates a 
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fair field and no** favour. We would ‘refer to our chap- 
ter in Volume I of this Eeport on “ The Women of India 
for an account of the remarkable and encouraging progres#which 
has been made in recent years in bringing women’s questions 
to the front, and pf the increasing iufiuencc exerted by the 
leaders of the women’s movement. We are hopeful that under 
the new conditions women candidates will be elected — ^it may 
be at first only one or two, but very soon the numbers will 
grow — and we are copfident that this will be greatly to the 
advantage of the legislatures, the constituencies and India as a 
whole. The only provision which we think should be made 
to encourage and supplement the presence of women in the 
provincial legislatures, is to provide by statutory rule or other- 
wise that the Governor, in exercising certain powers of 
nomination which we propose in the next paragraph to confer 
uixm him, should have special regard to the extent to which 
women have been returned as members from general con- 
stituencies, with a view to supplementing their nuipber if he 
thinks this should be done. 

Nominated Members. 

92. The table given in paragraph 146 of our first volume shows 
the extent to which the existing provincial councils contain an 
element provided not by election but by the Governor’s powers 
of nomination, and more detailed inlonmation on the subject is 
provided in Appendix III (Vol. I, page 144). The proposals 
.set out in the earlier paragraphs of this chapter include the 
substitution of election for uomuiation as the principal means 
for securing representatives in several instances which at present 
are particularly provided for by nomination. In paragraph 80 
we have proposed the reservation of a certain number of seats 
for the depressed classes. These will, we hope, be filled by 
election, but we have proposed that power should be conferred 
upon a Governor, in respect of not more than half of the seats 
so reserved, to select the holders by way of nomination if he is 
satisfied that the use of the method of election would not work 
effectively. This power would continue for the next ten years, 
after which we should hope that the choice of depressed class 
members to fill these reserved seats could be everywhere effected 
by election. 

In paragraph 83, in dealing with Anglo-Indian representation, 
we have recommended that the seats allotted to this community 
should be filled by election rather than by nomination, but 
here again, if this course were found to be impracticable, we 
would propose that the allotted places should filled by the 
Governor’s nomination. The same principle applies to seats for 
Indian Christians (paragraph 84). 

In all these three cases, though it remains uncertain whether 
the method of nomination will have to be used, the total number 


* Vol. 1, Part I, Ch. 7. 
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of seats to be filled ^’ill be fixed, so there is,po question of pro- 
viding the Grovernor, in respect of these three matters, with any 
more g^neml discretion. A different situation, however, arises 
in reference to the qmtingent use of a power of nomination 
which we have proposed to put in the Governor’s hands, in the 
event of the withdrawal of the protection {jrovided by special 
“ landholder ” seats resulting in a failurf. to maintain the 
proiKJi'tion of such “ landholders ” secured by the present con- 
stitution. We have aheady said* that we think the Governor 
should have discretion, in this event, by nomination to add 
certain members of this class, but so, in any event, as not to 
exceed the proportion at present guaranteed. Over and above 
these special cases, we think there should be a strictly limited 
power placed in the hands of the Governor of adding members 
by nomination. The limits within which this power may be 
exercised should be small, for it is of the essenco of our general 
plan that the provincial legislatures should be predominantly 
elected bodies. Moreover, we do not intend that the existing 
provision should continue, according to which there are a fixed 
number of seats which must be filled by such nomination. 
Whether the Governor exercises this supplementary fKjwer or 
not will be' entirely within his discretion. We think that the 
extent of this supplementary nomination should be limited to 
some figure not less than 5 per cent, and not more than 10 
per cent, of the total fix^ed seats. We have already indicated 
in paragraphs 89 and 91 that this power should be regarded as 
placed in the Governor’s hands more particularly for the pur- 
pose of ensuring a more adequate representation of women and 
of labour, if he thinks this is recpiired. 

Ministerial Members. 

93. Members of the Governor’s Cabinet will also be members 
of the provincial council. Iij so far as these Ministers are 
(diosen from elected members of legislative councils, they will 
simply retain their seats, as provincial Ministers do at present. 
Any other members of the provincial Cabinet, whether Indian 
or British and whether drawn from official or non-official ranks, 
will become ministerial members of the council in virtue of 
their position in the Executive. It will therefoi'e become un- 
necessary to retain the rule that a Minister who is not already 
a member of the Council must secure election to it within six 
months. In fact, the word “ Minister ” will take on a wider 
sense : all members of the Governor’s Cabinet will be known .by 
that description. 

Constitutional Revision. 

94. Before dealing with the extension of the franchise, we 
propose to add here ,wme suggestions as to the revision, in the 
future, of certain parts of the provincial constitutional structure. 
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At present, the provincial legislatures have practically no power 
to amend their own constitution. An exception is the right 
conferred on them by electoral rules to adopt women’s suffrage, 
and this right has now been exercised in atl the provinces. But 
the redistribution of constituencies, the revision of the fran- 
chise, the re-arrangement of the methods of election, and tlie 
alteration of the siae of the councils, are quite outside their 
power. While it is manifest that these things could not be put 
at the niercy of the vote of the majorjty, we think it is highly 
desirable to increase, under* pro|)er safeguards, the functions of 
the provincial legislatures so that they may become, within a 
certain range, bodies which can modify their exact structure. 
Most of the legislatures in the British Empire have this quality. 
They are not only “legislative” bodies, but are also “con- 
stituent ” bodies. Unless some latitude is provided so that, within 
a given framework, adjustments are possible, there has to be 
constant investigation by some outside authority to ^ascertain 
whether modifications are asked for and are desirable in them- 
selves, or else the legislative machine has to go on working 
under the handicap of faults of structure which experience 
makes manifest. Most of the matters with which we have 
been dealing — communal i-eprescntation, whether By separate 
electorates or by reservation of seats, the method of election, 
and the like — will, ae we conceive, be dealt with in electoral 
lules. The time may come when a »cha.nge of attitude may 
arise, indicating an increased degree of confidence between 
citiztms of different cxjmraunities, and the question of amend- 
ing the electoral rules will then be ripe for consideration. Such 
amendment could not be brought about by the will of the 
inajority, so long as the protected minority remains strongly 
adverse. On the other hand, existing arrangements ought not 
to be maintained at the dictation of a mere handful, whjn it is 
e.< 5 t.nbli 8 hed that in the minority^ community as a whole the 
prevailing opinion is in favour of abandoning special protection. 

Amendment by Constitutional Resolution. 

,95. We propose therefore that after a lapse of ten years it 
should be within the power of a provincial legislature to carry 
a “ Constitutional Resolution” providing for either (a) changes 
in the number, distribution or boundaries of constituencies, or 
id the number of members returned by them, (b) changes in 
the franchise or in the method of election,, or (c) changes in 
the method of representation of particular communities.’ If the 
Resolution is one the enforcement of which is calculated to pre- 
judice the rights of any community in respect of its existing com- 
munal or separate representation, the Resolution would have no 
effect unless it was supported both by two-thirds of the votes of 
the legislature and (as part of this majority) by two-thirds of the 
members representing the community affected. The Governor 
would decide whether this condition is satisfied. If a “ Con- 
stitutional Resolution " were passed with this amount of support, 
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it would be transmiited to the Glovemor. n the Governor was 
prepared to certify that this Besolution in his opinion reflected 
the general opinion the province and of any community 
specially affc<;ted, his Government w'ould prepare a scheme for 
transmission to the Governor-General, with a view to the deci- 
sion being taken as to the framing of new electoral rules em- 
bodying the changes proposed. We think it is necessary to 
leave thfe ultimate decisions in the hands we have named. We 
contemplate, and intend, that the nq^mal course to be followed, 
when the technical considerations have been provided for, would 
be the canying out of a duly certified Constitutional Resolu- 
tion, and thus the provincial legislature would be able to exercise 
an influence over, and express the course of public opinion upon, 
the electoral arrangements prevailing from time to time in the 
province. 


Legislative Powers. 

96. The ordinary legislative powers of the revised councils 
will be extensive, for they will cover, as at present, the making 
of any law* “ for the peace and good government of the pro- 
vince,” with only such restrictions (effected by the requirement 
of the previous sanction of the Governor-General) as are neces- 
sary in the case of Bills which obviously encroach upon the 
central sphere. We strongly desire to see maintained the pro- 
visions of the existing .\ct which secure in practice a proper 
distribution of legislative topics between the central and the 
provincial legislatures; these provisions avoid opening the way 
to challenge as to the validity of an enactment which has re- 
ceived the Governor-General’s assent, and prevent the flood of 
litigation which might ensue from a more rigid distribution of 
legislative power. (See Volume I, Part II, Ch. 3, para. 143, for 
an account of these ingenious and effective provisions). On this, 
and on other grounds, we think the requirement of the further 
assent of the Governor-General to provincial Bills should con- 
tinue. The Governor’s powers in relation to assent to Bills, 
and to their reservation or return to the Council, will remain 
iis at present. If there is acceptance of our general scheme for 
future constitutional arrangements in Governors’ provinces, there 
will, of course, have to be an overhauling and readjustment cf 
rqles made under the Act on many points, as well as amendment 
of the S’tatute itself. Tliese are technical and expert matters 
a.s to which we make no attempt at exhaustive treatment. It 
seems probable that, as before, a specially constituted drafting 
body may have to be called into being. 4 , 

The difficnlt question of discriminatory legislation is dealt 
W'ith in the chapter* on the Central Legislature* and need not 
be separately discussed here. 


* Sec below. Port IV, Ch. 1, paras. 156/7. 
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Govemoi's Powers in relation to l«egislation. 

97. We have provided in the previous chapter for the reser’fa- 
tion of special executive powers in the l|ands of the Governor 
to be used in case of need for the due discharge of his responsi- 
bilities in respect* of certain vital matters.* A corresponding 
power must remain with him in the field of legislation, and 
section 72E of the 'Act should be reframed acctn’diugly. There 
are several plac<?8 in the Act, and many places in rules made 
under the Act, where the abolition of* dyarchy and the substitu- 
tion of the schemes we have outlined for the provinces, and are 
about to describe for the Centre, will call for adjustments of 
details apart altogether from the main alterations involved. 
These adjustments can only be dealt with after the broad out- 
lines of the amended structure have been approved. The prin- 
ciple to be applied will be that the Governor’s power of securing 
the passage of rejected Bills by certification will extend over 
the same field as is covered by his over-riding povvera to control 
executive action. These have been indicated unde? five heads 
in the preceding chapter. 

Oovemor’s Powers in relation to Finance. 

• 

98. As regards finance, the distinction between non-voted and 
voted heads will continue. The former will, as now, be autho- 
rised by the decision of the provincial Government. As regards 
the latter, we must now indicate father more precisely the 
extent to which wo contemplate that the Governor’s powers 
over provincial finance would continue unimpaired. Thi.s sub- 
ject is dealt with in the present Government of India Act in 
section 72D (2)t Manifestly, the disappearance of the distinc- 
tion between reserved and transferred subjects makes a differ- 
ence. Here again, the principle which we would see applied 
is that the power of restoring rejected grants would extend to 
all C3se.s which correspond to the range of the Governor’s over- 
riding powers in the field of executive action. This power of 
restoration should rest in the hands of the Governor himself, and 
the extent to which he will use it will be within his discretion, 
subject of course to the superintendence, direction and control 
of the Governor-General. 

So fai*, we are dealing in this paragraph with what we have 
f)reviously described as the normal constitutional system in the 
Governors’ provinces, and we exmsider that proviso (b) in section 
72D (2) + , insofar as it is wider than the powers just mentioned, 
vidll have no place in the normal system. But it is of the essence 
of our scheme that, alike in the executive, the legislative, and 
the) financial sphere, there should remain in reserve adegnate 
powers to be employed in the event of the normal (institution 
failing to function, for example, through the impossibility of 
forming or maintaining in office any Mihistry which would 
enjoy sufficient support from the provincial legislature. It is 

t See Vol. I, para. 168. 


* Para. 60. 
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this situation to which we referred in paragi^aph 66 above, and, 
should it unfortunately arise, the powers of the Governor would 
become enlarged and^he would be authorised to restore rejected 
demands for grants, and to certify legislation even outside the 
limits which we have previously indicated ®if, in his opinion, 
this course was essential for the interests of the province. 
Certification of Bills and restoration of demands assume that 
the legislature is meeting as a deliberative body, and is prepared 
to pass judgment on proposals put before it. It is possible to 
conceive a state of emergency arising in which, owing to the 
refusal of the legislature to meet or otherwise, these conditions 
would not be fulfilled; and while we are prepared to see the 
great extension in provincial sclf-governmcjnt which we have 
sketched introduced, and trust that full advantage will be taken 
of the opportunity, there is no (luestion but that the new Statute 
must contain a provision to meet this possible eventuality. Con- 
sequently, in this extreme case, the Governor must have at least 
the full financial powers contained in proviso (b) of section 
72D (2),*, and a power of legislation by ordinance over the whole 
provincial field. 

Provincial Self-Government. 

99. niese emergency provisions, as we have pointed out 
elsewhere, are no repudiation of the principle of self-govern- 
ment; they cannot come into play unless the opportunity for 
self-government is itself rejradiated. Apart from them, w'e claim 
that we have put forward for consideration suggestions for a 
provincial con.stitution in which the provincial CabineJ will be 
answerable to the legislature over tlie whole provincial field, 
and the legislature will bo constituted by the choice of an 
enlarged electorate. There is no other means by which the 
next stoji may be taken in pursuit of the objective defined in 
the Preamble ; some may thin'K that the advance we propose is 
more than prudent statesmanship would commend ; but we put 
our jdan forward in the hope that, after the close examination 
to which it will be subjected, it may be found to be approved 
and justified. 


APPENDIX VII. 

Resolution ol the AU-lndia Huslim Conference, Delhi, 1st January, 1929. 

r 

“WherSuj, in view of India’s vast extent and its ethnological, linguistic, 
adininistrative and geographical or territorial divisions, the only form of Govern- 
ment suitable to Indian conditions is a federal system witli complete autonomy 
and residuaiy powers vested in the constituent States, the Central Government 
having control only of such matters of common interest as may be specifically 
onti-u5ied to it by the Constitution ; 

“ i\nd whereas it is essential that no Bill, resolution, motion or amendment 
regarding inter - communal matters be moved, discussed or passed by any 
legislature, central or provincial, if a three-fourth majority of the members of 


* See Vol. I, para. 165. 
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either tlie Hindu or the 'Muslim community affected tAereby in that legislature 
oppose the introduction, discussion or passing of such Bill, rcjsolution, motion pr 
amendment : 

“ And where^is the right of MosleTus to elect their n^^^resentutives on tho various 
Indian Legiskturcs through separate electorates is now the law of tho land and 
Muslims cannot be depTived of that right without their consent ; 

“ And whereas in the ^Hinditions existing at present in India and so long as 
those conditions continue to exist, representation in various Legislatures and 
other statutory self-governing bodies of Muslims through their owrf separate 
ek^ctorates is tjsscntial in order to bring into existence a really representative 
democratic (Government ; * 

“ And whereas as long os Musalmans arc not satisfied that their rights and 
interests are adequately safeguarded in the constitution, they will in no w^ay 
eonacait to the establishment of joint electorates, whether witli or without con- 
ditions ; 

“ And whert^as, for the purjxxses aforesaid, it is essential that Musalmans 
should have their duo share in the central and provincial cabinets ; 

“ And whereas it is essential that representation of Musalmans in the various 
lc?gislatures and other statutory self-goveroing bodies should be basetl on a plan 
whereby tho Muslim majority in those provinces where Musalmans constitute a 
majority of population sliall in no way be atfected and in the provilices in which 
Musalmans constitute a minority they shall have a representation in no case less 
than that enjoyed b^^ them under the existing law ; 

“ And w henias representative Muslim gatherings in all ])rovincef>in India have 
unanimously resolved that W'ith a view U.> provide adequate safeguards for the 
protection of Aliislim interests in India as a whole, Musalniaiia should have the 
right of 33 per cent, re present#! tion in the Oentnil J-iOgislaturo and this Confenmeci 
entirtJy endorses that domarid ; ^ 

“ And wluu’oas on etlmologiciil, linguistic, goographi(;al and iulministrative 
grounds th(^ province of Sindh h.Jis no affinity whatever with tho rest of the Bombay 
Pmsidency and it« unconditional constitution into a separates [)rovinoe, possessing 
its own separat(^ legislative and administrative machinery on the same lines as 
in other provdncfis of India is essential in the intei-ests of its |;)eople, the Hindu 
minority in .Sindh being given adequate and effective representation in excess of 
their proportion in the population, as may be given to Musalmans in provinces 
in wliich they constitute a minority of population ; 

“ And whereas the introduction of constitutional reforms in th(j N.-W.F. 
VrovirMre and Baluchistan along su(?h lines* as may be adopted in other provinces 
of India is essential not only in the interests of those pn>vinces but also of the 
constitutional #uivancc of India as a whole, the Hindu minorities in those provinces 
being given ad(xpiatc #ind effective representation in excess of their pr<.)j»ortion 
in population, iis is given- to the Muslim community in provinces in which it 
constitutes a minority of the population ; 

“ And whereas it is essential in the interests of Indian administration that 
provision should be made in the constitution giving Muslims their adequate 
sharo along with other Indians in all services of the St#ite and on all statutory 
s(;lf -governing bodies, having due r^ard to the requirements of efficiency ; 

“ And whereas, having regard to the political conditions obtaining India il is 
essfintial that the Indian (institution should embody adequate safeguards for 
protection and promotion of Muslim education, languages, religion, personal law 
#iiid Muslim charitable institutions, and for their duo share in grants-in-aid ; 

“ And whereas it is essential that the constitution should provide that no 
cluingo in the Indian constitution shall, after its inauguration, bo made by the 
Central Legislature except with the concurrence of all the States constituting the 
Indian federation ; > 

“ This Conference emphatically declares that no constitution, by whomsoever 
pro(K)sed or devised, wiU be acceptable to Indian Musalmans unless it conforms 
with the principles embodied in this resolution.” 
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APPENDIX Vm. ' 

OOTLINJB OF A SoHBMB FOB OOMBIMINO JOtNT ELBCTOBATBS WITH THB EXCLUSION 
OF CANDIDATES UI&CCBPTABLE TO A MINOBITY GOHBIUNITY. 

(Note. — It must he clearly understood that the Commiasumna rust recommending this 
scheme for adoption^ hut it thinks that it should he further considered. 8ee 
paragraph 73 dhove. Major AtUee^ however, is of' opinion that the scheme is 
praciicahle and meets the reasonable demands of minority communities.) 

The principal argument against the adoption of the method of reservation of 
seats instead of communal electorates is that^e majority community could and 
would put forward candidates who, although members of the minority community, 
weit) actually mere tools in the hands of the majority. The two instances where 
scats have been reserved in joint electorates, that of the Mahrattas in Bombay 
and the non-Brahmins in Madras are not strictly in x>omt as in both cases the 
protected community has a majority of the electors. It may, however, be 
noted that although the system was adopted in deference to the plea that tlie 
higher castes, though in a minority, hiid such influence that the majority would 
fail to obtain roxu'esentation, in fact there has been no suggestion that Mahratta 
or non-Brahmin candidates who were mere tools of the higher castes have ever 
been put forward. 

The following suggestion has been made to remove this objection to reserva- 
tion of seats. 

When any community which is entitled to reserved seats demands it, multiple- 
member constituencies would be formed which included the seats reserved. 
Before the actual election takes place in the constituency, a s^'stem of |>rimary 
elections would come into operation. The electoral rolls of each constituency 
would show to what community the voter belonged. An election would fii'st be 
held at which only electors of tLe ])articular community would vote. Aiiy x)erson 
belonging to a minority community who desired to stand for the provincial 
council would have to be a candidate at his communal primary election. Voters 
would have as many votes as there wore candidates, but could not give more than 
one vote to any one candidate. Any e^mdidate obtaining a number of votes 
equal to a certiiin percentage, say 60, of the number of ele(?tors voting would be 
entitled to go before the general electorate of the constituency. The result would 
be that any candidato r>f a minority community elected by the general consti- 
tuency w’ould have jjreviously been by more than half of his communal 

electors as satisfactory from tiio communal point of view. Where, as in the case 
of the dex)ressed classes, the standard cti education and intelligence is not sufliciently 
liigh to admit of this system, candidates of the community would have to be 
ax)proved by associations of the community to be recognised by the Governor 
as bodies representative of the community. 

In order to avoid the danger that the majority community might use their 
votes so as to exclude the more able representation of the minority, provision 
might have to be made for a proportion of the council to be elected by the 
council by proportional representation. For its successful working an increase 
in the number of seats w'oidd be needed. 

The advantages claimed for the scheme are : — 

* (1]^ It would make XK>ssib]e the inclusion in a single electorate of all con- 

siderable minorities (Muhammadan, Sikh, Indian Christian and depressed 
classes), but not Kurox)eau and Anglo-Indian, the members of which are too 
few and too scattered for the system to be apx>licable. 

(2) The tendency would be for the more violent cK>mmunalist8 among the 
minority candidates to fail of election and this, though to a lesser degree, 
would ox)erate in the majority community. 

(3) Small minorities would bo encouraged and enabled to assist each other 
at the polls. 

(4) It would encourage the formation of x)arty tickets com])osod of members 
of all parties on x>oUtica.l lines and thus mitigate sectionalism. 
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(5) The fact of ijhrtial dependence on voters of cunother’community should 
have the effect of moderating communal tendencies in the councils. • 

The disadvantages are : — I 

(1) It is a novel scheme and no section of Indian opinion has advocated it. 

(2) It is clumsy ^nd expensive. The existence of two elections with differ- 
ent purposes and methods would confuse the elector. 

(3) The abler candidates of the minority communities might be excluded, 
(though this argues considerable skill and great control of thc^ voters by 
party managers). 

(4) Reservation of seats involves multiple-member constituencies which, 
under Indian conditions, would be exceedingly large. 

Note . — ^Tho position in the Punjab and Bengal, where the two major com- 
munities are each predominant in one area and greatly outnumbered in the other, 
is difhcult, but might be met by an equal number of resen^^'itions to c^ach community 
in^the areas where they are in a miiiorityi 
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CHAPTER 3.— THE FRANCHISE. 

Difflcultiel of a Broad ” Franchise. 

100. The Montagu-Chelrnsford Reix)rt laid down the principle* 
that the franchise should be as broad as possible, consistently 
with the avoidance of any such inordinate extension as might 
lead to a. breakdown of the electoral machinery through sheer 
weight of numbers. Tjord,Southborough*s Franchise Committee 
endeavoured to apply this direction in drawing up its scheme 
for each province.! Its general proposals were based upon the 
tests of residence within the constituency and the possession of 
certain property qualifications, as evidenced by the payment of 
land revenue, rent or local rates in rural areas, and of municipal 
rates in urban areas, and of income tax generally. In addition, 
the Franchise Committee’s valuable recommendation to enfran- 
chise all retired and pensioned officers of the Indian Army, 
whether of commissioned or non-commissioned rank, was 
adopted, and this military qualification was extended to all 
retired soldieis. 

101. The onaiii considerations by which the Franchise Com- 
mittee was guided in deciding the minimum property qualifica- 
tion were set out as follows : — 

“ The large proportion of ^ illiterate voters may no doubt cause practical 
difficulty : but the problem is not a new one in India, and a similar problem 
has already been faced with success in municipal elections by the use of 
coloured ballot boxes and oilier like devices. We are satisfied that a con- 
siderable amount of non -official assistance from honorary magistrates and 
other lyeisons of local position nil! be available to assist the officers of govern- 
ment in working the electoral machineiy. We have not thought fit to impose 
any literacy test, although this course was urged by sonic witnesses, since 
this would exclude many electors who are competent to manage their own 
affairs. Nor have we sought to attain uniformity in the standard of property 
qualification for the various proi^nces. We have relied largely upon the 
local experience of the government witnesses who appeared before us, and 
have not lM>sitatod to recommend differing qualifications even ivithin the 
same province where we ivere satisfied that social and economic diffenmees 
justified the discrimination. We have, however, proposed the same qualifi- 
cation for all communities within the same area, although this will enfranchise 
a smaller proportion of Muhammadans than of non-Muhammadans. Wo 
consider that this is more desirable than to lower the qualification for a 
[^articular community. The qualifications adopted by us will result in 
enfranchising a substantially higher proportion of the urban than of the 
rural population, a result w'hich we believe to be justified by the higher 
^standard of wx*alth and intelligence in the towns.” 

The Committee estimated that a franchise on the lines indi- 
cated in the schedule which it drew up would produce about 
5,179,000 electors — less than per cent, of the total popula- 
tion of the electoral areas. Later, Burma was included, and the 
franchise was extended to such women as possessed the qualifi- 
cation whicli would hove enfranchised a man. In the result, as 

* M/C. Report para. 226. 
t Franchise Committee’s Report para. 10. 
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we have set out iuf'more detail in our first^ volume,* it is found 
that (excluding Burmat) about 2.8 per cent, of the population 
of the areas returning members to the provincial councils were 
registered as voters at the last general election. The minimum 
age for the vote h 21, and the census of India shows, broadly 
speaking, that half of the total population is above 20 years of 
age, and that above'^this fige the sexes are divided in about equal 
proportions. 

Present Franchise too Limited. 

102. The present franchise is too limited in its scope to provide 
the material from which to build any adequate scheme of repre- 
sentative government. Its only justification is that it was a be- 
ginning, and that, in spite of the mandate that a ‘‘broad ” 
Franchise should be aimed at, illiteracy and the restricted supply 
of competent persons to conduct the elections compelled the 
adoption of limits producing this result. 

The Joint Select Committee emphasized the importance of 
recognising that the initial franchise qualifications must be en- 
larged before greater responsibilities could be conferred. It said 
of the purpose aimed at in the Government of Incljia Bill : 

“ It. i« to design flic first stage in a jaeasured progress towards responsible 
governTiiont. Any such stage, if it is to be a real tuivancjc, must, as the 
Conunitteo conceive it, involve tlio (ireation of an electorat<j, and the bestowal 
of some share in the work and resiKinsibilitiea of government on those whom 
the eleef orate chooses to rojirescnt its interests. In the present circumstances 
of India, the electorate must at the outset be small and tlie adminisirativo 
experience of its representatives must be limiUid. Heforo, ihei'eforo, the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government can be fulfilled the electorate must 
grow, and practical exjiericnco in the conduct of public affairs must be 
enlarged. I)uring this period the guardianship of the peace of India cannot 
be withdrawn from the care of the official agency which Parliament at present 
charges with the duties of the iidirn’iiistTation, and the Committee regard it 
to l)c an essential feature of the iiolicy of his Majesty’s tJoveriimout that, 
except in ho for as he is released frpm responsibility by the changes made 
under this Hill, the Governor-General in Council should remain in undisturbed 
responsibility to Parliament and fully etjuipped with the necessary powers 
to fulfil Ihnt responsibility. But from the beginning the people must bo 
given an opportunity, and all jxilitical wisdom points to its being a generous 
opi)ortunity, of learning the actual business of government and of showing, 
by their conduct of it, to some future Parliament that the time has come for 
further extensions of power.” 

Seasons for Extension. 

103. We hold that there should now be such extensmn of ••the 
franchise as is reasonably practicable, and that provision should 
now be made with a view to yet greater extension after a 
further interval. In our chapter on “ the Voter and the Mem- 
ber** in the first volume:!: we have given reasons for thinking 
that many of the present voters very imperfectly understand^ 

* Vol. I, Part III, Ch. 1, para. 202. 

t In these and other calculations we have excluded Burma because, os we have 
already indicated, we are proposing the separation of Burma from India. 

t Vol. I, Part III, Ch. 1. 
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if they understand ut all, the full implications of enfranchise- 
ment or the constitutional functions of their representatives, 
though of course other electors fully appreciate the power and 
the opportunity conferred on them. But we are disposed to 
think that those below the line of qualific,ation are in many 
cases fully as ht for the vote as many who have it, and it is 
rather as an instrument for political education and as a source 
of potential political influence than as a means of satisfying a 
demand for reform that the vote must be regarded in India. 
In England, the franchise has been extended, stage by stage, 
in res{)onse to vigorous demands from the unenfranchised; in 
India, there is little evidence as yet of a wish for the vote on 
the part of the voteless ; but none the less the extent to which 
those who liave tlie vote have used it is really remarkable. It 
is also to be noted that, if the census figures are an accurate 
guide, there are substantially more adult literates than voters. 
As so many of those who vote, vote as illiterates, the inference 
that there are many, as yet unenfranchised, who are at least 
equally we'll qualifled to be electors is strong. The manner in 
which property belonging to a Hindu joint family is held neces- 
sarily cuts out many educated Indiana from qualifying under 
the present* electoral tests. For example, there must be hun- 
dreds of clerks working in business offices in Calcutta and other 
big cities who have no vote. 

Variety ol Views held in India. 

104. There is much difference of opinion in India as to the 
practicability of extending the existing franchise, and as to the 
degree of change which is now desirable, if it is practicable. 
Four of the eight provincial Governments which have made 
recommendations unanimously oppose any advance, and the 
majority of Members of the other four Governments are of 
the same view. On the other hand, a substantial advance is 
advocated by the Punjab Government and by two Members in 
Bengal, and adult suffrage by one non-official Member in Bom- 
bay, both Ministers in Assam and one Minister in Bengal. The 
views of the Piovincial Committees are also divided. Most mem- 
bers of the Committees would leave things as they are : of the 
rest. Dr. Ambedkar, of the Bombay Committee, alone advocates 
franchise for all of 21 years and over, the Assam Committee 
proposes a vote for each occupied house, or alternatively a volie 
fof even-one of 25 years of age or’ over, the Bengal and United 
Provinces Committees, with the majority of the Punjab Com- 
mittee, recommend a lowering of qualifications, which mi^t 
double or treble the electorate, and the Bombay Committee a 60 
per cent, increase. It must also be recorded that most of those 
Indian Members of Governments, Ministers and members of 
Provincial Committees who advise extensions of the franchise 
refer specifically or by implication to their effect upon the rela- 
tive voting power of communities, and appear to be guided more 
often by what tliey consider fair to Moslems, untouchables or 
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other minorities, than by any conviction of the real necessity of 
advance. Equally, many of those who oppose advance represent 
privileged classes. It will be seen from the Report of the 
Indian Central Conomittee that three of its members are con- 
vinced advocates of p.dult suffrage, and would have it introduced 
immediately in Bengal in any case, and that three others think 
the present franchise* quite wide enough. But there is general 
,‘igreement among the members of that Committee that ad nit 
suffrage should be attainable in slightly over thirty years. The 
majority would enforce the attainment of it within this period 
at the latest, the enfranchisement of intermediate minimum 
l)roportions of the adult population by various intermediate dates 
being prescribed by statute. The minority would make it illegal 
to reach adult franchise before the end of the period, interim 
advances in this case being re.stri<*ted by maximum percentages. 

Impossibility of Immediate Adult Suffrage. 

lOa. The Nehru constitution provided for adult suffsage forth- 
with — which would mean {)lacing over KK) millions of names on 
the register in place of the millions now eiifmnchised. As an 
ultimate objective, this may be reached, but its immediate adop- 
tion appears to be quite impracticable. Apart altogether from 
the (piestiou of whether it would be advisable at once to en- 
Iranchise so huge a population, both rncri and women, most of 
whom are entirely illiterate, the practical difficulties presented 
by such a proposal are so great as to appear insuperable. No 
adequate machinery exists for effectively dealing with such 
huge numbers. The proper conduct of a general election requires 
that, apart altogether from the politicians and their helpers, there 
.should be an adequate supply of impartial persons capable of 
staffing the polling booths. Experience shows that, even wdth 
tla; present restricted franchise, it is neccss,ary to enlist ror this 
purpose nearly all Government serVauts in the district, and even 
so elections are in some provinces spread over several days. The 
work of dealing with a mass of illiterate voters, of course, needs 
more staff and more skill, and the special arrangements which 
would be necessary if all women as well as all men had a vote 
would enormously increase the strain put on the machine. 

Further extensions of the franchise beyond what we are now 
gSing to propose should, as far as possible, be provided for. For 
our general principle is to frame such proposals now as will not 
necessitate further Statutory Commissions to recommend futuFe 
chifftges, but will rather encourage the provincial councils (under 
file power of constitutional revision referred to in paragraph 95) 
themselves to widen the limits of enfranchisement hereafter. 

Our own Proposals for Extension. 

106. Our proposal is that a new FranchLse'^Committee, or other 
suitable body under an impartial and experienced chairman, 
should be set up with instructions to frame schemes which would 
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enfranchise about iO per cent, of the totfcl population. This 
would more than treble the present number of voters and would 
make an electorate of about 20 per cent, of the adult population. 
The Franchise ComAittee would be directed to consult the pro- 
vincial Governments before determining what modifications in 
voting qualifications should bo made for thisVpur|)ose, and would 
be required, in drawing up its schemes, to have due regard to 
the respective claims of rururl and urban areas, and to the rights 
of women as well as men. Another instniction to the Franchise 
Committee would be to devise such (fiialifications as would secure, 
as far as possible, the same proportion of voters to population in 
different communities. What sort of qualifications would best 
bring about the desired result will be for the future Committee 
to determine. But we may say at once that we do not think the 
result should be attained simply by providing different sets of 
qualifications for voters of different religions or races. The Com- 
mittee sliould consider whether it is not practicable and desir- 
able to introduce an additional qualification based on education, 
independehtly of property, such, for example, as the attainment 
of the fifth class before leaving school. This is not the imposi- 
tion of a test for the vote, but the introduction of another bead of 
qualificatioVi. Our Fjducation Committeo/s Report shows how' 
many pupils drop out before reaching this level, and, if it proved 
administratively possible to put on the voters’ list at the ago of 
21 those who hold a cortifente si jo wing that they had reached the 
standard of the fifth class, this would not only bring in voters of 
better education without any property test but would provide for 
an increase in the number of electors in proportion as education 
expands. 


Some Defects of the Present Franchise. 

-107. The importance of lowering the property qualification, if 
justice is to be done as betweeci dill'erent classes and creeds, may 
be illustrated by a few examples. Figures before us* for Madras 
show that in that Presidency, while Muhammadans are 6.7 per 
cent, of the population, they are 4.7 per cent, of 
the voters; Indian Christians are 3.2 per cent, of the 
population, but only 1.8 per cent, of the voters; Depressed 
Classes are 15.5 per cent, of the population, but only 4.1 per 
cent, of the voters; while the balance of the population (in 
effect caste Hindus) are 74.6 per cent, of the population and 
89.4 per cent, of the voters. Of course, Muhammadan repre- 
sentation is disproportionately increased in the Councils, i-by 
weiglitage in seats. In each case, the explanation of the drop 
in voting ratio as compared with poimlatioii ratio is due to the 
greater poverty of the classes of voter affected. They are more 
depressed economically than other sections of the community 
and, therefore, on given property qualification these classes 
will secure a lower proportion of votes than others. But Avitli a 


♦ See VoL I, pp. 146-147 and p. 191. 
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lowering of tlie fraivihise these classes will not only secure more 
votes in the aggregate, but their voting ratio will more nearly 
approximate to their population ratio. This is very clearly 
brought out in the case of the Muhammadans of Bengal. One 
of the qualifications for a vote for the legislative council is the 
payment of chaukidari tax of not less than two rupees. For 
electors to Union Boards there is a similar qualification, except 
that the mininium payment to qualify for a vote is oije rupee 
instead of two. Now, the Muhammadans are 55.3 per cent, of 
the rural population of Bengal. But in the rolls of rural elec- 
tors for the legislative council they are only 48.8 per cent. ; 
whereas for Union Boards, where the qualification is halved, 
Muhammadan voters are 57.7 per cent., which much more nearly 
corresponds to their population ratio. It is calculated that out 
of an additional 968,000 voters in rural Bengal brought in by 
such a lowering of franchise, 608,000 \foiild be Muhammadans. 
The effect on the depressed classes of lowering the franchise 
may not bo so marked, but in their case too, as the qualifica- 
tion is lowered, their voting ratio will rise. As we aVe opposed 
to having different qualifications for different classes in the 
same province, the importance of lowering the franchise and 
thus bringing the economically backward in greater numbers 
within the electoral range is manifest. 

Proposed Qualifications for Women Voters. 

106. The qualifications for women voters also need reconiSidera- 
tion. We have explained in our first volume + why the enfranchise- 
ment of Indian women “on the same terms as men*' produces 
very few women voters indeed. We desire to sec a substantial in- 
crease in the present ratio of women to men voters. If this is not 
effected now, the situation will later on be reached when so 
large a proportion of adult men are on tlie register, anJ so few 
women, that a further extension to bring the number of women 
voters more nearly to an e(|uality (even if the provincial coun- 
cils as then constituted projwsed it) would necessitate \]\o 
sudden admission of vast numbers of women with hardly any 
increase in the number of men. It is far better to proceed 
gradually and steadily, and a further step in developing women’s 
suffrage in India should be taken now. Some qualification other 
than the present one is needed, and it is very difficult to suggest 
the most satisfactory method. It may perhaps be found possible 
to add to the present qualification two others, viz. (1) Ijeing the 
wife, over 25 years of age, of a man who has a property qualifi- 
cation to vote, and (2) being a widow over that age, w^hose 
husband at the time of his death was so qualified. In addition, 
tlie educational qualification should apply to women over 21 as 
well as to men. Many will be disposed to say that Indian wives 
and widows are so largely uneducated or li^iing in seclusion that 
their enfranchisement to this extent is premature and extrava- 
gant. We do not think so. The beginning of a movement 

t VoL 1, para 203. 
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among certain Indiin women, however coiliparatively few in 
number they may yet be, to grapple with problems which 
specially affect home ^nd health and children is one of the most 
encouraging signs of Indian progress, and vpe believe that this 
movement would be strengthened by increasing the influence 
of women at elections. Some general idea of the proportion of 
female to male voters wbieh would probably be attained under 
the above suggestion may be gathered from the fact, deduced 
from the census, that married women over 25 are about one-half 
of the number of men over 21. We limit our proposal to wives 
and widows of 25 because, on practical grounds, we are anxious 
to avoid introducing at this stage too heavy a proportion of 
women in the electorate. 

Provision |or Subsequent Revision. 

109. We recommend that after ten y^ears* the provincial 
councils should have power, by “ constitutional resolution ” and 
under safeguards for minorities, to set in train proposals for 
extending the franchise, and if education advances and condi- 
tions justify the further changes we have in mind, we consider 
that they should do so. This is a matter as to which the British 
Parliament cannot remain indifferent. If a new Act of Parlia- 
ment is to confer powers of self-government on the provincial 
councils, it should at the same time provide means for securing 
that these councils will ii'i time rest on wider popular support 
than they can at present, so that the transferred jwwers may 
not remain in the hands of an oligarchy. 

If it were practicable to bring about a wider exlen.sion of the 
franchise at the present time, the Statutory Commission would 
not be content to limit itself to the projKwals already outlined, 
and we wish to make it entirely clear that, as education spreads, 
we should expect to see the re.sponsibility of the vote conferred 
on an increasing proportion of the population. We propose, 
therefore, that after fifteen years a second Franchise C/ommittee 
should be appointed to review the progress that has been made 
and the suitability of the electoral qualifications then existing, 
with particular reference to the educational development of 
British India, and, if 20 per cent, of the population has not by 
that time been enfranchised, it should be the duty of tbif^ 
second Franchise Committee to devise means of accelerating the 
rato of enfranchisement. 

Election Expenses and Corrupt Practices. 

110. Before passing from the subject of the franchise, we wish 
to add a word on two matters which are necessarily connected 
with the conduct of elections, election expenses and corrupt 
practic'cs. The electoral rules already provide that regulations 
may be made by the Governor-General in Council fixing 


* See paia. 95 above. 
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maximum scales a&d regulating employme’nt for pay in con- 
nection with an election. So far as we know, this power pf 
making regulations has not been e^cercis^d, and there may be 
difficulties in the way of drawing up mandatory restrictions of 
which we are no4 fully informed, for the circumstances of 
different constituencies vary widely, and Indian conditions must 
be considered. But’ we are strongly of opinion that suitable 
limits should be defined and enforced for election outlay. Not 
only is the absence of them calculated to give an unfair 
advantage to candidates who cfin afford to spend freely, but a 
liberty to pour out money to any extent is an obvious encourage- 
niont to ciorruption. It will of course be appreciated that, though 
there is no limit to election expenses, money can only be law- 
fully employed in support of a candidature for purposes regarded 
as proper. The Indian Elections Off epees and Enquiries Act, 
1920, provides for the punishment of malpractices in connection 
with elections, and enacts penalties for bribery, for the exercise 
of undue influence, for ti'eating, and for making cre/tain other 
payments which the law regards as illegal. In order that there 
may be a better opportunity of finding out cases in which these 
offences are committed, there is added a provision ^which aims 
at securing that election accounts should be duly kept. But we 
are by no means clear that this last provision is adequate for 
the purpf)se, and in any case, as long as tliere is no limit to the 
amount of permissible expenditure, a ^dieck on the i.)urposes of 
that expenditure must be more difficult to apply. Wc have no 
wish to over-emphasize, but we cannot disregard the indications 
given to us in more provinces than one of the presence and 
effects of corruption. It may not bo more prevalent in India 
than in some other countries, but it is an evil w^hich calls for 
more effective provisions to prevent it, and the indications that 
candidates sometimes spend abnormal sums to secure their 
return make it injudicious to shut»(mr eyes to the existence, how- 
ever isolated, of such irregularities. 
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CHAPTER 4.— THl^ QUi;3TI0N OF SECOND CHAMBERS 
IN THE PROVINCES. 

The Balance of Arguments. 

f 

111. Pn the question whether or not there should be second 
chambers in the provinces, the Montagu-Chelmsford Report* 
stated as follows : — 

“ Wo have considered the feasibility of establishing a 
. bicameral system in the provinces. Its advocates urge that 
in creating upper houses we should follow the system whicli 
generally prevails in countries where popular government 
has firmly establisljed itself. We might also expect that 
the rc?presontation of minority interests would become more 
effective in an upper house than in a single composite 
chamber, because minority representatives sitting in a 
chamber of their own might feel themselves freer to defend 
the interests w^hich they represented than if they sat to- 
gctlier^ with other elements in a lower house. We might 
secure men for the upper liouses who would not seek elec- 
tion or even accept nomination k> a composite assembly, 
where the majority of members were of a different status 
from themselves ; anvl m the second chamber might develop 
a conservative character which would be a valuable check 
on the possibly too radical proclivities of a lower house. 
But we see very sciious practical objections to the idea. In 
many provinces it would be impossible to secure a sufficient 
number of suitable members for two houses. We appre- 
hend also that a second chamber representing inainly landed 
and moneyed interests might- prove too effective a barrier 
against legislation which- affected such interests. Again, 
the presence of large landed proprietors in the second cham- 
ber might have the unfortunate result of discouraging other 
members of the same class from seeking the votes of the 
electorate. We think that the delay involved in passing 
legislation through two houses would make the system far 
too cumbrous to contemplate for the business of provincial 
legislation. We have decided for the present therefore 
against bicameral institutions for the provinces. At the 
sarq,e time we l)oar in mind that as provincial councils 
approach more closely to parliamentary forms tlie need for 
revising chambers may be the more felt ; and we think that 
the question should be further considered by the periodic 
commission which we propose hereafter.” 

The recommendation at the end of this passage was accepted 
and expressly embodied in section 84A of the Government of 


* M/0 Report, para. 258. 
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India Act, the section which prescribes the appointment of the 
Statutory Commission. Among the matters to be remitted to 
it is ** the question whether the establishment of second cham- 
bers of the local legislatures is or is not desirable/’ 

112. After considering this question with very special care, 
we have not found it .possible to mako a unanimous recommen- 
dation one way or the other. The considerations set forth in 
the above quotation are those which appeal to us most, 
whichever view we hold. Our divergence consists in the different 
importance we assign to the rival sets of arguments. We have 
not found any new material during our study of the last ten 
years’ working of the provincial constitutions, nor do the 
important modifications which we advise should be made in 
those constitutions appear to us to introduce, any fresh con- 
siderations from which any decisive deduction can be drawn as 
to the need of establishing second chambers. 

We are agreed that the essential functions which a provincial 
second chamber, if constituted, should be designed to discharge 
would be two, first, the review of Bills and, secondly, the 
endorsing of the Governor’s exercise of his special powprs. Any 
further advantages which might follow from the existence of 
such a body would not be by themselves enougli to justify the 
additional complexity and expense which w^ould certainly be 
i/ivolved. » 

Tlie reason why the experience of the last ten years gives 
so little assistance is that in the present provincial constitution 
political responsibility, if it may be said to exist at all, exists 
ill ail indirect and obscured form. It is still a matter of opinion 
whetlier the greatly increased powers with which we wish to see 
the legislatures endowed will or will not induce in them such 
a sense of responsibility that legislation will be normally secured 
Ji. fair consideration on its merits ’and every care taken that 
no occasion may arise for the exercise of the powers of executive 
control which we recommend should remain. 

Views of the Provincial Governments. 

113. It is interesting to note how divided opinion is in this 
Clatter among the provincial Governments themselves and 
i»rn«ng the members of the Committees which sat with us. Five 
of the provincial Governments state that they are opposed to the 

e stablishment of second chambers because the material * from* 
wliich they could be formed does not exist in their provinces. 
The remaining three provincial Governments which have put 
forward constitutional proposals take a different view. The 
United Provinces Government puts forward the argument that 
Ihe conservative elements in the province have a distinctive 
character and would welcome the opportunilV of service in a 
^^oparate chamber. The Bombay Government holds that the 
need of a revising instrument outweighs both the difficulty of 
69973(2) D 
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finding the material from which to constitute it and the danger 
i>f weakening the lower house in the process. The Bengal Gov- 
ernment pronouncas unreservedly in favour of a second 
chamber. 

t- 

Views ol the Committees Associated with us. 

114. ^ Among the Provincial Committees, all of which had the 
Reports of their Governments before them when they formu- 
lated their recommend^itions, the* Madras Committee, with 
one dissentient, has e-ome to the conclusion that the balance of 
advantage is in favour of a second chamber. The Bengal Com- 
mittee, again one member dissenting, and the United Pro- 
vinces’ Committee, unanimously, favour a second chamber as 
likely to prevent antagonism arising between Governor and 
legislature as a result of frequent resort to the veto. The Assam 
Committee is in favour of a revisory body, though it proposes 
to entrust these functions to a council of a rather unusual type. 
The ineinbers of the four remaining Committees are almost 
evenly divided, those of them who are drawn from minority 
communities generally being in favour of second chambers. 

The Indian Central Cvommittee reviews these opinions, and 
also notes the verdict of the All Parties Conference, which was 
in favour of single chambers : but its members are divided in 
their recommendations. Two members would have no second 
chambers, one would fiave them in all the provinces, and six 
would make an experiment for ten years in the United Pro- 
vinces alone. 

The Positive Proposal oi Some of our Members. 

115. Those of ns who recommend the establishment of second 
chambers read constitutional history as showing that the con- 
sideration of legislation bygone house is inadequate, and that 
a second chamber has been proved to be the best revisory 
instrument. They do not consider that the Governor’s powers 
of overriding the legislature provide, as is often suggested, 
an alternative to an upper house. The sphere of the Governor 
in his individual capacity is mainly executive. The exercise 
by him of pf>wer8 of overruling the legislature cannot be re- 
garded as equivalent in value to the decision of a legislative ‘ 
and deliberative body. Another factor of importance is that the 

'disappearance of the official bloc from the lower house and 
the vesting in the Governor of a discretion which permits him I ^ 
to constitute his Executive Council without even one official 
member would, unless an alternative place is provided for official 
experience within the legislature, involve an unwise neglect of 
an asset on which India has hitherto largely relied. The best 
place for officials fis in an upper house, where, as it will consist 
largely of nominated members, officials will sit among their 
peers by virtue of a qualification not less responsible than 
theirs. In a lower house otherwise wholly or almost wholly 
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elected they will neitSer command confidence nor assume dignity ; 
their presence will be generally resented, and they will havd 
no friends, still less a party behind them. A'liose who hold this 
view also believe that there are many minorities which will for 
a long time be more effectively and suitably represented by 
members nominated to an upper house than by elected repre- 
sentatives sitting in a lower house. 

The second chamber pro|:x)sed would be small, composed of 
some thirty members of wh<yn half might be nominated by the 
Governor from among officials and non-officials, and half elected 
either directly by voters of high qualification or indirectly by 
members of tlie lower house by the single transferable vote. 
The relations between the houses would be the same as those 
now existing between the two chambers of the Central Ijegis- 
lature. 

The Negative Recommendation of the Remainder. 

.116. Others of us recommend the retention of single 
chamber, believing that tlio principal objections to second cham- 
bers whiclvwe have quoted from the Montagu-Chelmsforcl Rej:K>rt 
— ^the complexity which they will involve, the deficiency of 
material and the undue protection of vested interests from legis- 
lative interference — make their creation undesirable. Moreover 
they do not accept the suggestion there made that minority in- 
terests might be more effectively represented in an upper house. 
If minority interests are to receive adequate consideration, they 
hold that this can only be done by full representation in tlie 
chamber which must be the predominant influence in the pro- 
vincial constitution. If any representation by nomination, 
whether of officials or non-officials, is held to be essential, they 
think that a small representation in a single house would be 
more effective than a larger representation in the upper nouse, 
for the essential advantage of the prijsence of such representatives 
is their influence on their fellow members. It has generally 
been proposed in evidence before the Joint Conference to con- 
stitute second chambers disproportionately representiitive of 
vested interests. They fear that such chambers would be re- 
garded as an undemocratic instrument of government and that 
ceaseless conflict between the two houses would result. They 
think that this danger will be a real one, however the second 
chambers may be formed. 

While a second chamber will not be a substitute for the* 
Governor’s powers, its existence may be used as an argument 
for modifying the Governor's powers before this is desirable, and 
it may support the lower house against the Governor and so 
increase rather than prevent friction between him and the 
legislature. So long as Ministers are secure in the support 
of the lower house, and so obtain the funds yjhich they require, 
the second chamber can exercise little control on the administra- 
tive side, and it is here that the influence of a legislature is most 
required. 

69973(2) * D 2 
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An Expert Beviclng Bojty. 

117. Whatever view may be taken as to the expediency and 
possibility of establishing second chambers in the provinces, 
there is a cognate proposal for securing le^gislative revision on 
which we are agreed. 

A piece of machinery which has been s^aggested for our own 
Parliament might, we think, be found useful as an adjunct to 
provincial councils. It jhas been j^roposed that a small expert 
body might be constituted to which legislative proposals could 
be submitted between the report and' third reading stages. This 
body would be required to report on the final drafting of meas- 
ures and to call attention to any points of conflict with existing 
legislative or administrative arrangements. It should have no 
power to deal with matters of principle, but its work might do 
much to make clear the real effect of proposed legislation and 
the administrative considerations to which its passage would 
give rise.^ 
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PART III.— THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 
AND OTHER SPECIAL AREAS. 


CH.1PTEB. It PABAS. 

1. Chief CommissionerB’ Provinces ... ... ... ... H8-126 

2. Backward Tracti 127-134 

CHAPTER 1.— CHIEF COMMISSIONERS’ PROVINCES. 

The ITorth-West Frontier Province. 

118. The absorbing interest, the peculiar character, and the 
special military and political difficulties which are associated with 
the North-West Frontier Province have been fully described in 
our first volume,’” and we have there dwelt upon the question 
whether any separatioji of the administration of the tribal area 
from that of the five administered districts is possible or 
advisable. 

Unified Control Essential. 

119. We have oome to the conclusion that responsibility for 
the administration of the North-West Frontier Province cannot 
bo separated from resix>nsibility for the peace of and control over 
tlic tribal area. Only thus can the sec*urity of the North-West 
fiontier be effectively maintained. 

In making this recommendation we are endorsing the view' of 
l,lie North-West Frontier Enquiry Committee which was set up 
in April, 1922, under the Chairmanship of Sir (then Mr.) Denys 
Bray to report whether such separation w'as advisable, and if 
not, wdiat w'as the best constitutional development to be recom- 
mended for the Province. 

This doctrine of inseparability is stated clearly and beyond 
possibility of successful challenge in paragraphs 12 and 13 (pages 
() and 7) of the Bray Committee’s Iteport. On the main issue 
it is there pointed out (paragraph 14, page 8) that though they 
may differ on other frontier questions “ all frontier experts, 
from frontier officer to Lieutenant-Governor and Viceroy, have 
been unanimous that the frontier tracts and frontier districts 
form one organic whole which can only be properly managed if 
l)oth parts are in the hands of one centralising and controlling 
authority on the frontier itself.” The Bray Committee assembles 
in a* striking footnote at the bottom of page 8 of its Report, ex- 
cerpts from the opinions of various authorities on this point. 
These include not only expressions of opinion from such dis- 
tinguished administrators as Sir Alfred Lyall (“It is an estab- 
lished principle from Peshawar to Karachi that the frontier can 
only be managed properly if both sides of it ‘^ire in the liands of 
the same British authority ”), and Sir John Maffey (“ I do not 

* Vol. I, Part IV, Ch. 6. 
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tliink there is anybody who has any real experience, official or 
non-official, who would think it feasible to separate these two 
component elements 4’), but also the views of frontier notables, 
such as Nawab Sir Abdul Qayyum (“ Separation is neither advis- 
able nor practicable ”), and Waxirzada Mohammed Akram 
Khan (“ Our interests are so common that we can never be 
separated **). 

The conclusion finally reached by the majority of the Bray 
Committee (i.e., by all except the*, two Hindu members) and 
forced on them “ by the sheer process of reasoning** is that 
“ in existing conditions, it is not merely inexpedient, for all 
practicable purposes it is impossible to separate the districts 
and tracts.*'* 

The N.W.F.P. in Relation to the Defence of India. 

120. Ijater in this volume t we shall have to deal with the 
grave (.‘onstitutional issues connected with the composition and 
functions of the Army in India. It is clear that it is impossible 
to separate the control of the forces which secure the integrity 
of India's boundaries from all control of the area which forms 
the inevitable terrain for military operations in its defence. If, 
therefore, a constitutional rcadjustnuint, such as we are going to 
suggest, comes al)Oul; in reference to the Army in India, the 
N.W.F.lh will be an area specially involved in the new arrange- 
ment. The Bray Comrhittee pointed out that even in the 
internal administriition, the peculiar position of the province, 
its financial dependence on central revenues, and the close and 
at times inextricable connection between its internal and exter- 
nal aflFairs — all these factors combine to call for a wider [X)wer 
of control and a closer supervision by the (Tovcrnor-Geueral than 
he exercises over a Governor’s Province. **$ That Committee 
went on to say that the limit of this control and supervision must 
be defined by others, and disclaimed any intention of formulat- 
ing the nature of the amendments to be made in the Govern- 
ment of India Act. We entirely share the view of the Bray 
Committee that provision ought now to be made for the consti- 
tutional advance of the N.W.F.P., and we are going to formu- 
late our scheme in some detail. But we also agree that the 
situation of the province and its intimate relation with the 
problems of Indian defence are such that special arrangements 

required. It is not possible, therefore, to apply to it auto- 
matically proposals which may be suited for provincial areas in 
other parts of India. 

The Need lor Constitutional Advance. 

121. On a review of all these considerations, it follows (1) 
that steps should be taken without delay to frame and carry 
into effect proposrfis for the constitutional advance of the 

♦ Bray Committee’s Report, p. 9, })ara. 16. 

t Part V below. 

X Bray Committee’s Report, p. 23, para. 41. 
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N.W.F.P. by setting up suitable representative institutions, 
and (2) that broad principles of policy forbid us to recommend 
tJie establishment of the same measure o6 responsible govern- 
ment in the North-West Frontier Province as we have proposed 
for the Governors* provinces. 

There is much force in the claims put forward by witnesses 
from the N.W.F.P.’ that the virile inhabitants of this area 
are not less intelligent than their neighbours, and that their 
geographical position ought iiiot to deprive them of a share in 
India's political advance. The proposals which we are going 
to make endeavour to meet these claims as far as they can be 
met, but it is not possible to change the plain facts of the 
situation. The inherent right of a man to smoke a cigarette 
must necessarily be curtailed if he lives in a powder magazine. 

It was represented to us that the demand for the introduction 
of reforms in the North-West Frontier Province is largely due 
to a desire by the Muhammadans of India to add to their 
.strength by advancing the constitiitiotial status of a iDrovince 
which contains a majority of their co-religionists. Whether 
that bfi so or not, we recognise that the people of the N.W.F.P. 
have an undoubted right to demand that geograjAiical con- 
siderations should not prevent their joining in the general ad- 
vance of India in such matters as public health, education and 
agriculture, and that they should have a more effective voice 
in deciding the destinies of British India as a whole. We 
the!*efore recommend that there should be in the North-West 
Frontier Province a Legislative Council consisting of some 
40 persons with powers of legislation, interpellation and dis- 
cussion of resolutions and with the i)ower of imposing certain 
taxes and voting supplies in respect of those services which 
are maintained out of provincial revenues; but executive re- 
sponsibilities should, as at present, rest with the Chief Com- 
missioner. 


Composition and Powers of N.W.F.P. Legislative Council. 

122. The Council should consist of an elected and a 
nominated element in about equal proportions. The former 
element should he composed of representatives of the Khans 
elected from a special constituency, of members elected by muni- 
cipalities and district boards (which as time goes on will acquire 
a more representative character as the method of composin'g 
them by election becomes more general), and of ex-soldiers. 
These recMDmmendations are in conformity with the view of 
the majority of the Bray Committee. 

The nominated element would be selected by the Chief Com- 
missioner, and would consist partly of officials and partly of 
non-officials. One of the former would' be the Financial 
Secretary. The latter would be chosen either to give 
representation to important elements not otherwise provided for, 
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or to bring to the Council persons of weight and experience. 
Due provision should be made for the representation of 
minorities, including Hindus and Sikhs. 

The range of subjects in respect of which the N.W.F.P. 
Council could legislate would be as wifie as f)Ossible, but 
obviously would not extend to all proviwjial subjects. It has 
been vfell said that in the North-West Frontier matters appar- 
ently locjal may easily and unexpectedly assume an All-India 
aspect. For example, Law and Order in this area so closely 
approaches the character of an All-India subject that the new 
body could not begin by having power to deal with it. We also 
think that Ijand Revenue should be excluded from its purview. 
We therefore suggest that the most convenient course would be 
for rules to be made by the Governor-General in Council by 
means of which the range of legislative power would be fixed. 
The advantage of this method is that, when experience justified 
it, the limits could be enlarged, and the Council would therefore 
enjoy thef prospect of the growth of its responsibilities as cir- 
cumstances warranted. 

The Chief Commissioner should preside over the Ijegislative 
Council. ’He should have power to appoint a deputy to take his 
place in the chair when necessary. 

Representation of «N.W.F.P« in Central Legislature. 

123. In addition to the proposals we are making to establish 
a local legislature, we consider that the representation of the 
North-West Frontier Province in the Central Legislature should 
be confirmed and strengthened, and that its right to take part in 
discussing All-India questions should stand on the same footing 
as that of the Governors’ provinces. Accordingly, in the next 
Part of our Report, we shall recommend that the Assembly 
should include four member^ from the province (three Muham- 
madans and one Hindu), and that the Council of State should 
include a member drawn from the area. It would be more 
appropriate to leave the question of how these members should 
be chosen to this later chapter.* It should be rioted that up to 
the present time the province has been represented in the Legis- 
lative Assembly by only one member, who is there not by right*" 
as representing the province, or in virtue of any express jirOvi- 
sion of the Government of India Act, but merely in the course 
of the V 3 xercise by the Governor-General of his discretion under 
the Filectoral Rules to nominate additional members to ‘ the 
Assembly. 


Financial Relations between the Two Areas. 

124. We consider* that an examination should be made of the 
expenditure in the N.W.F.P. with a view to separating those 
items which are solely concerned with the five districts from those 


* Part IV, Ch. 1, para. 144. 
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which are incidental 'to the performance by the Chief Commis* 
sioner of his functions as Agent in the unadministered tracts and 
are due to the proximity of those tracts to the five districts. 

The division of e^ipenditure in the five districts between 
ordinary expenditure and the extraordinary expenditure due to the 
t racts is i\ot to be arrived at merely by considering where the ex- 
punditure was incurred, for a substantial part of the expeaditure 
inside the administered area is really OQcasioued by the circum- 
stance that the unadministe^ed area is adjacent to and imme- 
diately associated with the districts. Consequently there would 
l»e some items of expenditure inside tlie five districts, c.g., for 
I'oads and bridges, which ought not to be regarded as part of the 
ordinary local outlay. In addition, the cost of at any rate a 
part of general administration will have to be divided, since 
jidministration is made more expensive by the special character 
of the province. The salary of the Chief Commissioner himself 
should be allocated. 

We must now consider w'hat will be the financial powers and 
responsibilities of the N.W.F.P. Legislative Council. lict us 
assume that the requisite distinction has been drawn,* if neces- 
sary by the setting up of a suitable tribunal, between the normal 
expenditure’ of the five districts and the extraordinary civil ex- 
penditure of the area which is due to its geographical and strategic 
position. The re8|>onsibility of the Provincial Council will be 
limited to the raising of the necessary funds for normal civil 
expenditure. The powers of local taxation would correspond to 
the powers possessed in any other province, and the proceeds 
will be supplemented, as in the case of other provinces, by the 
quota due to the province from the Provincial Fund which we 
j)rc)pose to set up. The Financial Secretary will present to the 
N.W.F.P. Legislative Council his budget in respect of normal 
civil expenditure, and the Council will have the opportunity of 
voting tho necessary demands in so far as these fall within the 
class of votable items. The Chief Commissioner must have 
lowers of restoring rejected grants, and he would exercise this 
power under the superintendence, direction, and control of the 
(lovernor-General. Similarly, and subject to the like super- 
vision, he would have in the field of legislation, power to certify 
in cases where the Bill is essential for the safety, tranquillity, or 
interests of'the N.W.F.P. or any part thereof. ^ 

Wje have made inquiries as to whether, if a strict allocation 
was made of expenditure between that part which is normal and 
that part which is due to special considerations, the province 
might still expect to find that its normal outlay would exceed 
its income. The materials before us do not make it possible 
to arrive at a confident result ; but if the province apart from 
the special burdens thrown upon it by its geographical pivsition, 
is found to be a *' deficit ” province, then a grant-in-aid from 
central funds would be necessary. 
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Summary of Proposals for NortL*West frontier Province. 

125. We do not suggest any change in the present arrange- 
ments by which the ^Cliief Commissioner combines in his person 
the dual responsibility of administering the five districts and 
acting as Agent for the Grovernor-General ‘in dealing with the 
tribal area, nor do we consider that his relation to the Army 
authorities need be affected. 

These recommendations represent an important advance. For 
the first time the Nortll-West Frdntier Province will have its 
own legislature, containing elected representatives, with powers 
both of taxation and of voting expenditure ; the opfKjrtiinity of 
putting questions to the provincial administration, and of moving, 
disemssing and carrying resolutions on public matters affe<iting 
the province, will give the N.W.F.P. Ijegishitive Council the 
means of exerting a very important influence on policy, as well as 
an opportunity of working representative institutions, of which 
the area has as yet no experience. Moreover, the Province will 
now, for thti first time, be guaranteed full representation in the 
Central Legislature, and will hav<; a voice in determining to wdiat 
extent duties shall be imposed to feed the Provincial Fund, in 
which tbe^’N.W.F.P. no less than the Governors* provinces will 
share. 

Baluchistan and other Minor Provinces. 

126. We have carefulfy considered whether any conespondiiig 
c(iiistitutional change should be proposed for Baluchistan, and 
we must refer to what we have written in our first volume 
about this area.* 

In th(3 first place, only a small portion of it is British territory, 
though the same system of administration extends over a larger 
area. Moreover, the inhabitants of Baluchistan are in large part 
nomads and are attached to their characteristic institutions. We 
have given a full account of the organisation and use of Jirgas 
in Baluchistan. The customary Jaw and method of govern- 
ment associated with these bodies could not be supplanted with- 
out gravely disturbing local sentiment and removing an effective 
and suitable means of consulting local opinion. We refer more 
particularly to the Shahi Jirga, which meets twice a year and 
deals with current questions affecting the whole province by 
methods which bring into consultation the principal inhabitants, 
We 3 must repeat here what we have already written — It may 
ne safely stated that the Baluchi.s have not themselves sought any 
alteration of the existing regime. The demand for represenfative 
institutions of a western type certainly does not come from 
thera.”t Later on, we arc proposing that British Baluchistan 
should have some representation in the Central Legislature, but 
we are confident that there is no ground for recommending a 
change at this sta^Je in the government of the province. 


* 


Vol. I, 


Ch. 6. p. 


325 . 
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The remaining “ minor administrations ” may be briefly dis- 
posed of. We have described in detail in our first volume the 
Coorg Legislature,* and there is no groiuAi for changing exist- 
ing constitutional arrangements. Neither can the form of 
government in Delhi or Ajmer Merwara be usefully altered. In 
all these thi-ee case§ representation in the Central Legislature 
should be provided.! 


* Vol. I, Part IV, Ch. 6, pp. 329-330. 
t See btilow, para. 144. 
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CHAPTER 2.— THE BACKWARD TRACTS. 

127. In our first \tolume (Part II, Chapter 7) we have des- 
cribed the constitutional position of those extensive and important 
parts of British India which are known as “'^Backward Tracts.” 
If Burma is excluded, they are to be foun^ in five of the eight 
provinces, and the total extent of the backward tracts in these 
five provinces is no less than 120,000 square miles, containing a 
population of llj millions. Under the present constitution 
these backward tracts are administered by the provincial Govern- 
ments, though the exact arrangements differ in different cases, 
as we have set out in the chapter to which we have just referred. 
In most cases the inhabitants of the backward ti’acts are not 
included within any constituenc)' and have no vote for election 
to the provincial legislature. Cbota Nagpur, Sambalpur, and 
the Santal Parganas are exceptions. Out of these three areas 
nine constituencies have been created, each returning its mem- 
ber to tbef Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa. We have 
already pointed out (paiagraph 172 of Volume I) that in only 
three of these constituencies do aboriginal voters preponderate, 
and in only two out of these three cases may the member re- 
turned be regarded as really representative of their interests. 
The only other case in which backward tracts are included in 
proviiKual constituencies is that of the Agency Tracts in the 
north of the Madras Presidency ; but in this case they form only 
insignificant portions of the constituencies in question and the 
influence which can be exerted by their inhabitants is negligible. 
So far as administration is concerned, the arrangements vary. 
For example, in the Assam tracts the Governor exercises effective 
control, although the areas are technically within the authority 
of Ministers so far as transferred subjects are concerned. In 
Chota Nagpur, Sambalpur, and the Santal Parganas, Ministers 
deal with transferred subjects substantially in the same way as 
they do in the rest of the Province of Bihar and Orissa. In the 
other tracts all provincial subjects are reserved. 

128. The question now arises what arrangements should be 
made for the backward tracts in connection with the constitu- 
tional changes which we are proposing. It may be found that 
in one or two cases, an area now notified as a backward tract.is 
so advanced that the special treatment of the area need not be 
ebntinu^d. To give an example which is not strictly speaking 
that of a backward tract, the excluded areas of the Central Pro- 
vinces are now regarded by the provincial Government as fit 
to be treated like other parts of the province (see Volume I, 
paragraph 91). A case which will need special consideration, 
and which is strictly that of a backward tract, is the 
Darjeeling district (see Volume I, paragraphs 80, 171 and 172) ; 
the evidence given before us as to this area was conflicting, and 
we think it desirable that the question whether it should con- 
tinue to be in any degree excluded from the normal constitutional 
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arraugcmenio of Behgal should be further considered in the 
light of the developments that we propose for the provinces. 
Another case in which the view presented to us was not unani- 
mous was that of the British portion of the Khasi and Jaintia 
Irills in Assam. But apart from these, or some of these, we 
have no doubt that there are other tracts which must be ex- 
cluded from the general constitutional arrangements, and that 
special provision must be made for their administratioi!i. We 
would suggest, however, th|it they should be known in future 
not as ** backward tracts’* but as ’’excluded areas.*’ The 
stage of development reached by the inhabitants of these areas 
prevents the possibility of applying to them methods of repre- 
sentation adopted elsewhere. They do not ask for self-determina- 
tion, but for security of land tenure, freedom in the pursuit of 
their traditional methods of livelihood, and the reasonable exer- 
cise of their ancestral customs. Their contentment does not 
depend so much on rapid political advance as on experienced 
and sympathetic handling, and on protection from, economic 
subjugation by their neighbours. 

129. The responsibility of Parliament for the backward tracts 
will not be discharged merely by securing to them* protection 
from exploitation and by preventing those outbreaks which have 
from time to time occurred within their borders. The principtil 
duty of the administration is to educate these peoples to stand 
on their own feet, and this is a process ^hich lias scarcely begun. 
It is too large a task to be left to the single-handed efforts of 
missionary societies or of individual officials. Co-ordination of 
fictivity and adequate funds are principally required. The typi- 
cal backward tract is a deficit area, and no provincial legisla- 
ture is likely to possess either the will or the means to devote 
si>ecial attention to its x)articular requirements. Plxpenditure 
in the tracts does not benefit the areas from which elected 
representatives are returned. Moreover, the most extensive 
tracts (if Burma be left out of account) fall within the poorest 
provinces. Only if responsibility for the backward tracts is 
entrusted to the Centre, does it appear likely that it will be 
adequately discharged. 

The Constitutional Argument. 

• 130. This view is reinforced by a consideration of the con- 
stitutional proposals which we have made for the provinces. Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford thought that the ‘ ‘ typicajly back- 
ward *’ tracts* should be administered by the Governors. But 
the plan actually adopted was to entrust all the tracts — with the 
single exception of the Shan States of Burma — to the Governors 
in Council. So long as dyarchy exists, there is indeed no reason 
for taking any other course. But, if unitary ministries replace 
dyarchical executives, the question definitely^ arises whether such 
tracts should be included in the area of responsible government 
or (xjmpletely removed from its sphere. 


* M/C Report, para. J99. 
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131 As we have said, we have no doubt whatever that for the 
really backward tracts, such as those of Assam (except perhaps 
the Khasi and Jaintit-i hills) the altoriiiitive of complete exclusion 
must be adopted. But we do not pro})oso that they should be 
placed, like the “ minor administrations,”* entirely outside the 
borders of the Governors’ provinces. This would involve un- 
necessary expense and would be attended by other disadvant- 
^es. *301116 of the “ typicfilly backward ” tracts are very small 
in size ; all of them are in adDu^tistration and development 
linked with the provinces ; though it is very desirable that the 
officers employed in them should be specially qualified for the 
work. Thus, though exclusion from the sphere of the provincial 
Executives involves centralisation — for the Governor-General in 
Council is the only alternative authority to which they can be 
entrusted — the Central Government should use the agency of 
the Governors for their administration. The development of a 
consistent policy towards these tracts, based on a wide know- 
ledge and.experience of their conditions, as well as the provision 
of funds adequate to implement it, are matters of the greatest 
importance. Another duty which might usefully be undertaken 
by the ceqtral authority responsible for the backward tracts 
would be the simplification of the many overlapping enactments 
which authorise special legislative and administrative procedure 
within their borders.* By virtue of its control of the All- 
India services the Goverliment of India would be able to obtain 
from the provinces officials familiar with local methods and 
languages. We contemplate that members of the provincial, 
and possibly of the subordinate services as well, should also be 
obtained from the provinces, wherever it is expedient that this 
should be done. 


Tracts not Wholly Excluded. 

132. But, putting aside those areas at present included among 
backw'atd tracts which might on further enquiry be found suit- 
able for removal from that category altogether, there will re- 
main other tracts which cannot be considered ” typically back- 
ward.” The general principle which we think should be applied 
is that where the bulk of the inhabitants of a backward trs^ct 
are so little advanced that representative institutions cannot be 
provided in their case, the treatment which we have proposed 
in the last paragraph for the Assam tracts should be adopj;ed. 
On the other hand, where backward tracts are more developed, 
though still unfitted to take their full share in the normal con- 
stitutional advance, different arrangements may have to be made 
in order to secure that they exercise such authority in respect 
of their own affair^ as circumstances make possible. The best 
and perhaps the only instances of this latter class are those of 


♦ Scse our account of them in Vol. I, pp. 158-161. 
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Cbota Nagpur,* Sa-inbalpur and the Santal Parganas. These 
areas, as we have said, have returned members to the Provincial 
Council , and , if they were entirely removed |rom the operation of 
the reformed provincial constitution in the same way as we pro- 
!)(>se that the Assam^ Tracts should be, they would lose the posi- 
tion they now hold. On the other hand these areas are deficit 
iireas (this is one of *the reasons why w^e think they had better 
not reinain under the provincial Government) and the, outlay 
which is necessary for their administration and development 
ought to fall upon central funds in so far as they do not pay 
for themselves. 

133. It is evident, therefore, that these areas present a prob- 
lem which, as things are, calls for exceptional treatment. It is 
possible that in connection with some redistribution of provin- 
cial boundaries hereafter (see paragraph 38 above) a different 
arrangement will suggest itself. We have already recommended 
tljat the claim of Oriya-,s[)eakmg areas (which would include 
Sambalpur) to be recognised as a separate unit ^should be 
promptly considered, and it may be that the ultimate solution 
for Chotii Nagpur is that it should continue under the charge 
of the G<Dvernment of Bihar, while forming a separate unit, 
with such institutions as are suitable for its condition. But 
we must indicate what w'c think should be done in the mean- 
time. I'hese tracts should continue to return representatives 
to the Bihar and Orissa Ijogishituret ; the Governor, as the agent 
of the Governor-General in Council, will decide how far legisla- 
tion enacted at Patna should apply to them. They will be 
under the same system of taxation, for provincial purposes, 
as the rest of the province, and the provincial revenues raised 
within them must be spent upon them. The additional funds 
needed must, as we have already said, come from central rev- 
enues. The administration of these areas, as of other back- 
ward tracts, will rest with the Govei'nment of India, which 
will act through the Governor, but we think that rules should 
be made to provide how far the Governor in the exercise of 
his agency duties would act in consultation with Ministers 
of the province who would advise him in the discharge of these 
responsibilities. 


• The Madras Agency Tracts. 

134. The Madras Agency Tracts present a problem of a 
slightly different kind. Our difficulty here arises, not from any 

* Except perhaps the Government estate in the Singhbhum district of Cbota 
Nagpur which is called the Kolhan. This area, it seems, is a “ typically backward 
tract.” — See Vol. XII, Memorandum of the Bihar and Orissa Government, pages 
335, 339, and 355. 

t These representatives should not take part in voting in the Bihar and 
Orissa Legislature for the purpose of selecting th<« representatives of the 
province in the Federal Assembly. The tracta will, under the proposal in 
paragraph 144 below, be directly represented in the Federal Assembly by 
nomination. 
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belief that these important tracts have eiljoyed a real partici- 
pation in the existing Reforms, but from considerations of 
administrative con v^iience. The backwardness of these tracts 
seems to require that they should be completely excluded and 
placed under a single administrative head^, But some of the 
evidence we have heard points to its being undesirable to dis- 
sociate them from the districts of which they now form parts. 
If this c is so, we would see no objection to these tracts being 
treated on the same lines as we have suggested for Chota 
Nagpur. 
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CnAPTBB. Pabaqbaphs. 

1. The Central Legislature 136-163 

2. The Governor-General in Council 164-173 

3. Influence of the Central Legislature on Executive Action ' 174-179 

and Policy. 

4. Belations between Centre and Provinces 180-190 

6. The Authority of Government ... 191-194 

OHAFrER I.— THE CENTRAL LEOISLATURE. 

The Federal Assembly. 

135. We propose that, in place of the present Legislative 
Assembly, there should be constituted a new body, .which we 
would call the “Federal Assembly,” the members of which 
would not be directly elected by constituencies of voters, but 
would be mainly chosen, in proportions which we^shall have 
to indicate, by the provincial councils themselves. The parts of 
British India which cannot be included within the areas covered 
by the provincial councils would also be represented in the 
Federal Assembly. A provincial councihwould select those whom 
the province sends to the Federal Assembly by the method of 
proportional representation — a mode of voting which is quite 
familiar to Indian legislators, and which is employed with success 
and to general satisfaction in choosing cmnrnittees from among 
their number. The provincial councils, however, would not be 
limited in their choice of representatives to serve at the Centre 
to members of their own body, though such members would be 
eligible. Anyone, man or woman,, who was on the electoral roll 
for the province, might stand for election as a member of the 
Federal Assembly representing that province. If a candidate 
so returned was already a member of the provincial council, he 
would not be disqualified from continuing to serve as such, if 
l\e was prepared to discharge the double duty, though his declared 
views on this matter might of course affect his chances of being 
cljosen. The allowances provided for members of the Federal 
Assembly representing provinces would be charged on provincial 
funds, and would be non-votable. The election of the pTOvinckl 
contingent would be the first business of every new provincial 
council as soon as it had assembled and chosen its President. 

The Federal Assembly would have a fixed life of five years. 
'I’his corresponds to the maximum length of life which we pro- 
ixjse for the provincial councils, and therefore, so long as this 
maximum continues to be attained, the chpice of a provincial 
contingent to serve at the Centre will immediately follow each 
general election in the provinces. If, however, it should happen 
that there was in some province, by the decision of the Governor, 
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a premature dissolution of the Council, the j^rovincial contingent 
serving in the Federal Assembly would not change on that 
account ; its authority to represent the province for five years at 
the Centre would remain, but its authority could not extend 
further than this, and consequently a new provincial delegation 
selected by a newly elected provincial council would be required 
at the end of the quinquennium. If this t>rinciple was applied 
with absolute strictness, it might involve two general elections 
in a province in quick succession, the second of them merely to 
secure that the new body of memBers sent up to the Federal 
Assembly should be chosen by a provincial legislature which 
was fresh from the polls. This would be inconvenient and, in 
extreme cases, even absurd. To avoid such a result, it should be 
provided that when the time comes for a new' Federal Assembly 
to be elected, an existing provincial council, if elected less 
than two years before, should be competent to select the pro- 
vincial representatives to serve at the Centre for the next five 
years. A, provincial council which has been elected less than 
tw'o years before the expiry of the normal five years’ period 
would not necessarily come to an end in five years, but the 
Governor would have power to extend its maxiraum statutory 
life so as to terminate at the end of the next quinquennium; 
seven years would thus be the extreme limit. 

The objcict of those arrangements is to secure a return to the 
observance of the timcXsable of regular five-yearly elections 
after any intermediate dissolution. The geneml plan w'ill 
appear more clearly if we give an illustration and assume 
dates. Suppose that the first elections for the new provincial 
councils take jilaee at the end of 1931, so. that they meet in 
January, 1932. E'acdi of them will at once elect the repressenta- 
tives for the province who will belong to the Federal Assembly. 
That Assembly and all the provincial councils will continue until 
the end of 1936, when the .simultaneous general elections in 
the provinces will again take place ; and the next Federal 
Assembly will be (constituted in January, 1937. If, however, 
the Governor of a particular province has found it necessary 
to dissolve his legislature j)rematurely, say in 1935, no further 
general election in that province will be necessary at the end 
of 1936, and the legislature in that province will be able to 
continue till the end of 3911, so that simultaneous general 
elections in all provinces may be resumed. 

* Two Main Features. 

136. Wo have set out in the opening paragraph of this 
chapter the outline of our plan for the com{X)sition of the 
Federal Assembly, so far as members drawn from the 
Governors’ provinces are concerned, so that its principal 
features may be at once apprehended. Those features essen- 
tially involve (a) indirect election by the newly-chosen members 
of the provincial councils, (b) the use of the single trans- 
ferable vote as the means of such election. We must now 
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develop the reasons* which lead us to our conclusions on these 
two main points, and indicate some of the consequences of 
their adoption. « 

Indirect Election. 

137. First, as to Indirect election. In our first volume, when 
describing the mode of composition of the Legislative Assembly, 
we have given illustrations to show the unwieldy and, indeed 
extraordinary' size of many of the existing constituencies re- 
turning members to it. * Even if 'the memibership of the 
Assembly were increased to the maximum size compatible w’ith 
its function as a deliberative and debating chamber, the average 
area and population to be represented by a single member 
would remain far too large for effective responsibility 
to constituents, and extension of the franchise would 
only intensify the difficulty. The point will be more clearly 
apprehended if actual figures are considered. Assuming an 
Assembly of 460 elected members — a number which wo consider 
too large for effective work under Indian conditions — each 
member would represent half a million people. A comparable 
unit would be the whole geographical county of Norfolk. Those 
who are familiar with the difficulty of getting in touch with the 
electorate in a constituency in Britain, where population is pre- 
dominantly urban and communications highly developed, will 
appreciate the unreality involved in tlyi creation of such a unit 
of representation for India. But the comparison just made 
assnine.s single-member constituencies and leaves out of account 
the added complication of communal representation, whether by 
way of separate electorates (w’hich involve overlapping areas) or 
of reserved seats (which involve plural member constituencies). 
Either of these alternatives means that many constituencies must 
include three or four times the jxjpulation and area refer? ed to — 
some of them must be larger still where minorities are scattered 
thinly. The would-be member might well have to carry on his 
electoral campaign over an area as large as Scotland and have to 
seek his constituents among a ]x>pulation equal to that of Wales. 
Moreover, only a very limited number of places in the area 
will be reached by railway ; most villages will be appioached 
by no metalled road ; and the electors will, for the most part, 
be unable to take advantage of the printed word. It was, we 
imagine, considerations of this sort which led the authors of 
the Joint Eeixirt and the members of the Franchise Committpe 
to pcqniesce in the plan of indirect representation at thd Centre. 
The Joint Select (Committee, sitting at Westminster in 1919, 
and familiar with British methods, rejected the proposal, which, 
indeed, had been opposed by some members of the Government 
of India and regarded by the others as defensible only as a 
temporary expedient. We venture, however, to think that 
a priori arguments against indirect election should not be con- 
sidered, especially in the light of recent experience, as con- 
clusive. It is indeed of great importance that the individual 
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voter in India should have the training in political responsibility 
which may come from going to the polling booth and deciding 
what candidate shaK have his support. For this reason we 
.should not be prepared to see the method of indirect election 
generally applied in electing the provincial (Souncils. But, after 
provincial councils have been constituted ^y the direct choice 
of citizens of the province, it appears to us to be quite nn- 
warranlied to assume that training in citizenship will be im^ 
peded by the adoption of a device ifor constituting the central 
legislature, which, having regard to the size of India, has such 
manifest advantages and avoids such obvious difficulties. It 
may be said that the method of composing the Federal Assembly 
which we are suggesting will confuse the mind of the individual 
elector, since he will at one and the same time l)e choosing both 
a provincial representative and a member of an electoral college. 
The objection seems to us of theoretical interest rather than 
of practical substance. In our former volume, in chapters 
on “ The* Voter and the Member ”* and on “ Public Opinion 
in India,” + we have recorded our impression of the extent to 
which the less educated voter is learning the real meaning 
of politics.- That he is beginning to learn we are quite ready 
to believe, but we feel confident that the distinction between 
All-India questions and provincial questions is not so clear to 
his mind as to justify the suggestion that he would be em- 
barrassed in his choice by the double function of the successful 
candidate. He votes, we assume, for the man he trusts, and 
he will trust him for both purposes. Representative institutions 
were devised as a means of getting over the difficulty created 
by the expanding size of states, and it appears to us to be in 
strict accordance both with the theory of representation and 
with the requirements of common sense to say that, when the 
total area to be provided for is so huge that direct election 
would involve either imposfiibly large constituencies or an im- 
[Ktssibly numerous assembly, the solution is to be found through 
” Eledtion by the Elected ” — which is all tliat indirect election 
means. 


Federal Organs. 

138. If, therefore, the argument turned solely upon mechani- 
cal convenience, the case for constituting the Central Legislature 
of British India by indirect election would be a strong one. 
But, as'vve have shown in Part I of this volume, the argument is 
by no means so limited. If the central government of British 
India is to develop on federal lines, the adoption of a method 
which will represent the provinces as such at the Centre is 
extremely desirable. If the hope of seeing the Indian States 
included, by their ojvn choice, in such a federal union is ever to 


*Vol. 1., Part III, Cai, 1. 
t Vol. I, Part m 
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be realised, some such method of representing the units of 
federation in a central body, without dividing each of them up 
into a series of constituencies for central piStposes, seems almost 
essential. Another point to which we attach importance is the 
establishment of a ’closer nexus between the member of the 
Federal Assembly an^ the provincial council. Our observations 
tend to show that under the existing constitution there is little 
contact between the two categories of public representatives. 
This is partly due to the slight connection of the member of the 
.Assembly after election, with his constituency and his conse- 
quent tendency to think more of his affiliation, communal or 
party, in the Assembly than of the interests of the province from 
which he comes. It is, we believe, essential to the working of 
the central government of so large a country as India that the 
diversities of provincial needs and opinions should find real ex- 
pression in the Central Legislature. All the evidence goes to 
show that at present the actions of a member in the Assembly 
are not, and in the nature of things cannot be, subject to any 
real control on the part of his constituents. The issues at Delhi 
are too remote and unfamiliar for the average elector to appre- 
hend. Under the plan which we propose the representative at 
the Centre will know that his actions will be subject to the 
criticism of a body of provincial legislators and the result will, 
we believe, be the creation of an enhanped sense of responsibility 
in the member, and an increasing probability that good work 
faithfully done will be rewarded by the increasing confidence of 
the province in its central representatives. Moreover, the 
report of Mr. Layton has satisfied us that this method of repre- 
senting the provinces at the Centre will greatly facilitate a plan 
for making available further sources of revenue for provincial 
purposes. 

■ 

An important part of Mr, Layton’s proposals is the constitu- 
tion of a Provincial Fund to be distributed among the provinces 
on the basis of population. The Fund will be fed by certain 
indirect taxes, which will be centrally collected. But though 
these taxes will be levied for the benefit of the provinces and will 
only be imposed on the recommendation of a council consisting 
of the Provincial Finance Ministers, the ultimate responsibility 
for imposing them will rest with the newly constituted Assembly. 
As, however, the Central Glovemment under the scheme will 
only have a very remote interest in the proceeds, a complete 
divorce between responsibility for taxation and responsibility for 
expenditure would inevitably result, unless the central Assembly 
were directly representative of the provinces. Our own pro- 
fmsals for the reconstitution of the Assembly, while they are 
primarily based on other considerations, tHus have the further 
advantage of meeting this difficulty and will facilitate the work- 
ing of the financial scheme. 
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Proportional Bepresentation. 

139. The second feature of our proposal, to which we attach 
very great importante, is the use by the provincial councils of 
the method of proportional representation in selecting members 
for the Federal Assembly. By this me\ins, while securing 
adequate protection for all important minorities, we are able 
to get rid of specific provisions for separate communal represen- 
tation in the Assembly. Take, for example, the Muhammadans. 
We have already said th^lt, in the abseiu'e of agreement between 
the two major communities, separate representation for Moslems 
in the provincial councils must continue and an adequate 
number of provincial seats must be guaranteed to them. It will, 
therefore, be open to the Muhammadan members of each pro- 
vincial council to secure that a proper proportion of Moslems is 
returned to represent the province in the Federal Assembly. 
The same opportunity will be available for the Sikhs in the 
Punjab, for the depressed classes, and, of course, for the caste * 
Hindus oV for any substantial section of them. Whenever a 
body of distinct opinion is represented in a provincial council in 
sufficient numbers to produce a “ quota,” it can make certain 
that a member satisfactory to that body will be returned to the 
Federal Assembly. At the same time the communal complexion 
of the provincial delegation is not absolutely fixed, for it is one 
of the advantages of thf system of proportional representation 
that there are marginal seats the occupants of which are likely 
to be returned by the votes of members of more than one com- 
munity. On the other hand, if, as we hope, communal rivalries 
become assuaged, the system is equally available for the return 
of members to the Assembly, in due proportion and in accordance 
with the wishes of M.L.Cs., on a more general view of their 
merits and without seeking to preserve a precise ratio of com- 
munal distribution. But in either event — whether voting in the 
council is on strictly communal lines or not — the members 
returned to the Federal Assembly will all be the choice of the 
provincial council as a whole ; they will be sent to the Centro to 
serve the general interests of the province ; and they will have a 
new opportunity of learning the benefits of co-operation. And, 
however wide and deep communal divisions may remain, the 
constitution of the Federal Assembly will not have to provide fpr 
them by earmarking seats or classifying constituencies. Each 
ifvuiibcr of a provincial delegation will belong to the Federal 
Assembfy by the same title, and will be answerable to <the 
same body of constituents. This we regard as a great gain 
and a hopeful development. It must not be assumed that the 
system proposed is new in India. A system of proportional 
representation, following the model of that in use in the South 
African Parliament,, has been constantly employed in the Legis- 
lative Assembly and the provincial councils for the selection of 
committees. No difficulty has been found in its practical opera- 
tion and the members fully understand it and appreciate its 
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advantages. It h^^s proved its value in an Assembly where 
groups and parties are so numerous and fluid as to preclude the 
adoption of the methods familiar to us in th'i House of Commons. 

The 6ize of the Federal Assembly. 

140. Before considering in more detail the effects of the princi- 
ples laid down above on the composition of the Asseipbly, it 
is necessary to indicate the number of members which we recom- 
mend. We think that a nu^nber between 250 and 280 would be 
suitable. This represents a considerable advance over the 
present membership of 145. If the method of election which we 
have suggested is to oi>erate in such a way as to secure adequate 
representation for the smaller communities, some increase is 
necessary, and we think that this can be effected by the figure 
recommended. It will give approximately one member per 
million inhabitants. This proportion would, of course, be absurd 
if the members were to be elected directly, and even if it were 
to be doubled, the constituencies would still be much too large 
for effective representation by that method. There are, liowever, 
strong reasons for not making the Federal Assembly too big. It 
may be asked why India should be restricted to two or three 
hundred members wlicri the British Parliament has to-day over 
six liundred and in the past has contained over seven hundred. 
Apart from the fact that most experienced parliamentarians 
would agree that the numbers of the British l^irliament are so 
high as to hamper its effective working, it must be remembered 
that the range of subjects of which the Federal Assembly will 
have cognisance is very much smaller than that which engages 
the attention of the House of Commons. The work which has to 
be done at Westminster is in India divided between the Federal 
Assembly and the provincial councils. Too large a body at tlie 
Centre would mean either that effective work would be impos- 
sible owing to prolonged debate* or that a large proportion of 
members would have little to do but to pass through the division 
lobbies. Practical reasons, namely, the increased cost and ex- 
tended actcommodation that would be involved, add weight on 
the same side^ There is a further ]X)int. We hope that in due 
course the Indian States will be represented in the Federal 
Assembly, in which event it may be expected that the numbers 
might ultimately grow to between three and four hundred. 
Finally, an unduly large body at the Centre might tend to de- 
plete the provincial councils of experienced public men., or mi^ht 
result in a lower standard of ability in the Federal Assembly. 

The Gomposition of the Federal Assembly. 

141. We* must next consider in what proportion the Gover- 
nors* provinces and the other units of the Federation should be 
represented at the Centre. Hitherto the three Presidencies, 
though, of very different size and population, have been treated 
substantially alike and allotted seats in excess of the number 
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given to the other provinces, althoagh one <&' these (the United 
Provinces) exceeds Madras in population and three of them (the 
United Provinces, Bi)}ar, and the Punjab) are all more populous 
than Bombay. Moreover in the matter of representation these 
other provinces have been roughly graded on vo clearly ascertain- 
able basis. While unwilling to suggest changes which can be 
avoided, we think that there are at least tw’o reasons for basing 
the future distribution of seats on a definite and easily applicable 
principle. The first is tljat we hope that there may be some 
adjustment of provincial boundaries, *and the second is that the 
creation of the Federal Assembly involves the conception of the 
admission at some time or other of the Indian States. When 
this stage is reached, it is clear that the distribution of seats 
on a basis of history and prestige would raise grave difficulties. 
We, therefore, recjommend the adoption of a population basis 
for fixing the number of seats to be allotted to each province. 
We consider that the allocation of one seat per million inhabi- 
tants will provide a convenient general principle, though ne(;es- 
sarily it cannot be applied with absolute rigidity, especially in 
the (;ase of the smaller units. In addition to the members repre- 
senting the (xovernors’ provinces, the minor provinces and the 
excluded areas, there will be an official element. Members 
of the. Governor-General’s Council will be cx-officio members, 
and we consider that the Governor-General should have power 
to nominate not more thap twelve other officials, chosen because 
of their connection with the dei>artments of the Central Govern- 
ment, in order that the point of view and experience of the 
Administration may be adequately represented. 

Representation of the Governors' Provinces. 

142. We have indicated the method whereby the members 
representing the Governors’ provinces in the Federal Assembly 
will be selected, and the importance which we attach to their 
being elected by the provincial councils as doing away with the 
need for separate electorates for the Centre. At the same time^ it 
is in our view essential that important minority communities 
should feel assured that they will be able to obtain the repre- 
.sentation to which they are entitled. This is secured not by 
laying down certain communal proportions and allocating seats 
on that basis to various communities, but by the manner in which 
the provincial councils have been composed. Our recommenda- 
tions set put in Part II have been framed with due regard to the 
double purpose which the legislative councils are designed to 
fulfil in the constitution. They are, at once, representative 
Iwdies for the purpose of provincial sel^government and electoral 
colleges for the Fe<leral Assembly. 

4 Communal Result. 

143. While it is our hope that in course of time representa- 
tives will be selected for the Federal Assembly solely for their 
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fitness to serve Irrespective of their communal affilia- 
tions, we recognise that this is at present a counsel of perfec- 
Ofder that some idea of the poysiblc comiiosition of 
the Federal Assembly may be gained, we have made an estimate 
of the probable proportions of seats which would be filled by 
members of the various communities in a Federal Assembly (com- 
posed as suggested above, and chosen by the method of propor- 
tional representation by provincial councils constructed us sug- 
gested in Part n, Chapter^2 above), if it is assumed that the 
voting in the provincial councils goes on strictly communal lines, 
that is to say , if every elector in the provincial councils, in using 
first and succeeding preferences, gives priority to all candidates 
of his own community. Tlie calculation is made without taking 
any account of the possible presence in the provincial councils of 
an element nominated at the discretion of the Governor (out- 
side the fixed number of seats) in accordance with the suggestion 
in paragraph 92 above. The precise effect of the presence of a 
small element of this kind in the provincial councils oq the com- 
position of the Federal Assembly is clearly not predictable, but 
there is nothing to lead one to suspect that it would make any 
material difference to the projwrtions estimated. We have also 
assumed that the members in each provincial council filling 
special constituency seats (Commerce and Industry, etc.) will be 
divided between the different communities in alout the same 
proportions as at present. » 

On these assumptions, we should expect that those seats in 
the Federal Assembly which are filled by election by the legis- 
latures of the Governors’ provinces would be divided among 
the different communities approximately as follows : — 'Non- 
Muhammadans, other than Depressed Classes, just oyer 50 per 
cent. ; Depressed Classes, 10 per cent. ; Sikhs, 2 per cent. ; 
Mnliammadans, 30 per cent. ; Indian Christiana. 1 per cent. ; 
Anglo-Indians, nil; and Europeans 5 i>er cent. 

Actually about 5 per cent, of the total number of such seats 
would be indetenninate in the sense that it could not be pre- 
dicted with certainty, even on the assumption of strictly com- 
munal voting in the provincial councils, exactly how these few 
marginal seats would be filled, and they have been left out 
of account in making the above estimate. There is thus -a 
limited number of seats in which there is scope for variation. 
But examination of the figures shows that it is very jinlikety 
that they could produce anything but exceedingly small changes 
ill the above proportions. 

It will be seen that with two exceptions adequate representa- 
tion is secured to all minorities. 'The exceptions are the Indian 
Christians and Anglo-Indians. The former, are only certain of 
representation from Madras, but there is a strong probability 
that members of that community would be nominated as re- 
presentatives of the excluded areas referred to later. It is, 
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however, clear that the Anglo-Indians cannot depend on ob- 
taining any representation at the Centre, if they have to rely 
on the votes of members of their own community, and it is 
quite impossible to increase theii* representation in any pro- 
vincial council to a degree sufficient to ensitre this result. We 
are, therefore, driven to make an exception from our general 
scheme, especially in view of the particiilair interest which this 
community has in certain of the central services, and to recom- 
mend that two seats should be secured to them in the Federal 
Assembly by nomination, if they should fail to attain this 
number bv election. 

Sepresentation of the Other Provinces and Excluded Areas. 

144. We recommend, as we indicated in Part 111, that the 
North-West Frontier Pix)vince should be represented in the 
Federal Assembly by four members, tlireo representing the Mos- 
lem community and one the Hindus. This is in excess of the 
number to which the province would be entitled on a strict popu- 
lation basis, but in view of the necessity of securing representa- 
tion to the very small non-Moslem population without doing an 
injustice U) the majority, and also of the particular interest of the 
province in central matters, we think it a reasonable allocation. 
The constitution which fWe have proposed for the province in- 
volves the creation of a legislative council. We should like to see 
the representatives to the Federal Assembly chosen by the 
method of indirect election recommended for the Governors’ pro- 
vinces. In vieAv, however, of lack of familiarity with electoral 
methods, the system may be found too cumbersome for im- 
mediate adoption in the province, and it may for the present be 
necessary to fall back upon nomination by the Chief Commis- 
sioner, though we should strongly prefer that be should, before 
nominating, obtain the views of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vincial Legislature. In the case of British Baluchistan, where 
we have not proposed a legislative council, one member should be 
nominated by the Chief Commissioner after ascertaining the 
views of the leading men of the province, in Jirga or otherwise. 

Coorg should liave one member elected by its Legislative 
Council. The provirice.s of Delhi and Ajmer Merwara should 
also each have cue member in the Federal Assembly. The 
Delhi representative should be elected by the members of the 
Municipal (-ouncil and District Board in joint session. TFoi; 
the present the representative of Ajmer Merwara should be 
nominated by the Chief Commissioner after ascertaining the 
views of responsible citizens. The Governor-General should 
nominate eleven members to represent the populations of the 
backward tracts. tn view of the fact that the expenditure in 
these areas will be met from central revenues to which they 
contribute, and in view of the need for a progressive jiolicy so 
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that in time they may be* fitted for a measure of self-govern- 
ment, it is most desirable that their requirements should be 
put forward by persons qualified to speak iwith knowledge on 
their behalf. 

Final Besult. 

145. It is possible to make a reasonably close estimate of the 
probable communal proiX)rtionB among the members from the 
(Jhief Commissioners’ provigces, the backward tracts and the 
official members. Adding these and the two Anglo-Indian seats 
to the seats filled from Governors’ provinces, we should expect, 
on the assumptions made above, that the total number of seats 
in the Federal Assembly would be tlivided approximately as 
follows : — Non-Muhammadans, other than Depressed Classes, 
50 per cent. ; Depressed Classes, 8 per cent. ; Sikhs, 2 per cent. ; 
Muhammadans, 28 per cent. ; Indian Christians and Anglo- 
Indians, slightly over and slightly under 1 per cent. rosp?ctively ; 
and Europeans, 10 per cent. 

The proportion of Muhammadan members among the total 
of the Indian members, on this estimate, corresponds very 
closely to the similar proportion in the present Ijogislative 
Assembly (about 81 per cent, in each case). We have felt 
i)ound to give estimates of the above character, in order that 
there should be no misapprehension as to the scale of representa- 
tion which minority conuniinities coultl secure for themselves 
in the Federal Assembly under our proposals; but it is, of course, 
one of the objects which we have in view in proposing the use 
of proportional representation, that there should no longer be 
stereotyped communal representation in the Central Legislature, 
and it is much to be hoped that voting in the provincial legisla- 
tures for the selection of their representatives at the Centre will 

not follow strictly communal lines. 

-> 

Bye Elections. 

146. It has always been recognised that one of the difficulties 
of the system of proportional representation is to decide by what 
method casual vacancies should be filled. Various expedients 
have been adopted, but we think that none of them is applicable 
to. the particular circumstances with which we are dealing. We 
consider that the best method, at all events for the present, is 
that vacancies caused by death, resignation or other cause should 
be filled in the case of representatives of the provinces’ by the 
Governor nominating a person who will in his opinion best take 
the place left vacant. It may be that later on it will be possible 
to estabUsh a convention whereby the councils would fill the 
vacancy by selecting a representative of the community or party 
to which the late member belonged or even .jto adopt one of the 
devices in use elsewhere, but untU some experience of the manner 
in which the system works is obtained, it seems to us impossible 
to go beyond our recommendation. 
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The Council ot State." 

147. It has been generally admitted in evidence before us that 
the Council of State^as played a useful part in the evolution of 
representative government in India. Its present constitution, 
however, is not easy to reconcile with tne federal principle 
which we have adopted in framing our proposals for the Indian 
constitution. It owes its present position in the constitution 
largely'to the Joint Select Committee which, contrary to the 
recommendations of the" authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, explicitly proposed to make it “a true second cham- 
ber.”* Whatever may be the precise significance of the phrase, 
it is clear to ns that the Joint Select Committee was thinking 
in terms of British parliamentarism and desired to form a 
body which should perform functions similar to those of the 
House of Lords in the British constitution. We have already 
stated our view that the parliamentary model is not the one most 
likely to be found suitable for the Central Government in India. 
We are therefore not constrained by the reasons which appealed 
to the Joint Select Committee. 

As. a rule, where a bi-cameral system is adopted in federal con- 
stitutions, the object aimed at is to provide a means of gitfing 
to the constituent units an equal voice in deciding certain ques- 
tions of policy of the Federation. The Lower House is generally 
composed of representatives elected by constituencies formed on 
some basis such as population, whereas the Upper House or 
Senate contains an equal number of representatives from each 
of the constituent units without reference to their size. The 
United States of America affords a good example of this. 

The method which, owing to the special circumstances of 
India, we have found it proper to recommend for the Lower 
House or Federal Assembly already contains to some extent the 
senatorial principle, in so fSir as the members are elected by 
federal units and not by constituencies of primary electors. By 
a system of Committees on which each province would be equally 
represented, it could easily be utilised for dealing with questions, 
in deciding which it is desirable that each federal unit should 
have an equal voice. Therei is, therefore, theoretically no suffi- 
cient reason for the retention of a Second Chamber, apart from 
the desire to bring to the counssels of the nation elements un- 
likely to be found in the Lower House. 

•Therqis also a further difficulty. We intend that in due course 
the Federal .Assembly should develop into an All-India body Con- 
taining representatives of the Indian States. It would (dearly be 
anomalous to retain, indefinitely, a Second Chamber, repre- 
sentative of the elements of British India alone, to revise the 
decisions of an All-India Assembly. On the other hand, the 
enlargement of the present Second Chamber by the addition of 
Ruling Princes or other representaitives of the Indian States 

• See Vol, I, Part II, C3h. 2, para. 140, and Ch. 8, paia. 174. 
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would involve difficulties of selection, especially in view of tbe 
desirability of not unduly increasing its size. In any case it 
is somewhat premature to express any d'^finite opinion as to 
tbe practicability of such a proposal. 

Beasons for its Betention. 

148. There are, on the other hand, weighty reasoijs foi; retain- 
ing the Council of State as an integral part of the Central Gov- 
ernment. It contains members of expefience and distinction who 
have made valuable contributions to the discussion of public 
aifairs. The Council of State has been a steadying influence 
during a difficult transitional period. We are alSo impressed by 
the fact that no demand for its aboliton has been brought to our 
notice. In the stage upon which India is now entering she will 
need all her resources of statesmanship and experience. There 
is much to be said against abolishing on purely theoretic.'il 
grounds a piece of constitutional machinery which has worked 
well at a time when ^eat changes are being introduced, the 
effect of which cannot at present be estimated. We are therefore 
of opinion that the Council of State should be retained with its 
present powers. 

Composition of the Connell of State. 

149. The Council of State is, at ^'I’esent, composed of 60 
members, 33 of whom (disregarding the special representative of 
Berar) are elected, while the remainder are nominated by the 
Governor-General. Of the latter not more than 20 may be 
officials. We propose that the numbers and proportions between 
elected and non -elected should be left unchanged. 

At present the roll of electors for the Council of State is based 
on elaborate rules which lay down a number of qualifications for 
electors differing from province to province. The right to vote 
depends in the main on the possession of wealth, status, or on 
past occupation of some public post, such as the chairmanship 
of a municipal board. Despite the variety of qualifications, the 
number of electors amounts only to just over 32,000, which will 
be reduced on the separation of Burma from India to little more 
than 17,000. The rules also provide for communal electorates, 
and for special representation for commerce and industry. It is, 
we think, clear that considerable difficulty was found in form- 
ing an electorate, and we consider that the basis of representa- 
tion is altogether too narrow. We had very little, if any, evi- 
dence on the subject, and it is impossible for ns from the infor- 
mation at our disposal to judge how far any alteration of the 
electoral qualifications would continue to bring to the Council 
men possessing the attainments and es^rience which are 
desirable. We have had no constructive suggestions, and should 
desire, therefore, not to do more than indicate a possible com- 
position of the Council of State. 
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Allocation ol Seats in Council of State. 

150. In conformity with our general scheme we think that 
seats in the Council i>f State should be allotted to federal units, 
and that the number allotted tf> the G-overnors’ provinces should 
be, with some exceptions, distributed e<]uall^. We suggest that 
three seats should be allocated to the minor provinces, viz. : — 

One to the North-West Frontier Province : 

One to Delhi Province (The member might well be a 
Moslem when the representath e in the Federal Assembly 
is a nou-Muhamraadan, and vice versa) : 

One to be selected in turn from British Baluchistan, 
Ajmer Merwara, and Goorg. 

In view of the extent to which matters of trade, commerce, 
and finance are central subjects, and occupy the attention of the 
Central Legislature, and the desirability of e.vperience in these 
subjects being available, we suggest that in each of the cities 
of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta one member represent- 
ing British and one repre.senting Indian commerce should be 
chosen under rules by the appropriate organisations. We con- 
sider that the former differentiation in numbers in the Assembly 
in favour of the three Presidencies was due, apart from liistoric 
reasons, to the [loasessiou by those provinces of these three great 
cities, and it is not unreasonable that in a federal constitution 
these cities and their interests should receive special rejire- 
sentation. 

We recommend that each Governor’s province should be 
represented in the Coun<?il of State by three members, and we 
suggest alternative methods for their election. If Second Cham- 
bers are constituted in tho provinces, the representatives of a 
province in the Council of State might be selected by the mem- 
bers of those bodies, a similar method of proportional represen- 
tation to that used in the ejections to the Federal Assembly 
being employed. If, on the other hand, no Second Chambers 
are created, the members of the Council of State might be 
elected by the members of the provincial councils, the same 
method of proportional representation being employed. 

Qualifications for Membership. 

151. Whichever method may be adopted for the selection of 
representatives, we think that rules should be made laying down 
certain qualifications for candidates, directed to securing the 
possession by them of experience and status. A list of qualifi- 
cations might be drawn up somewhat on the lines of those for 
electors to the Council of State under the present constitution, 
but perhaps less wide. They should be in our opinion such as to 
bring to the Council of State the qualifications of distinction, 
leadership, authority^ and experience; for instance, distinguished 
members of the Services, ex-Judges, and ex-Ministers, besides 
those who have gained honour in other walks of life, would we 
think be the kind of candidates desired. 
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As regards nominated members, we consider that the 
Governor-General should have the right to nominate not less 
than 20 officials, though it might well be that this right would 
-seldom be utilised to its full extent. Witn regard to the 
other nominated members, we consider that the Governor- 
General, -while quite unfettered, should have regard to the 
desirability, in view o’f the fact that labour legislation is a central 
subject, of including representatives, of organised workers in 
industry. We consider thaj; there should be no sex disqualifi- 
cation for membership of the Council of State. Members of the 
Governor-General’s Council should have the right to speak in 
either House, but should only vote in the Council of State if 
they have been nominated as members by the Governor-General. 

Seven years’ life suggested. 

152. The Council of State has hitherto had a life of five years 
as compared with the three years of the Legislative Assembly. 
We have already pro^wsed to extend the life of the Assembly to 
five years. In most constitutions a Second Chamber is given 
:i longer life than the Lower House. There is, we think, much 
to be said against bringing all legi-slative bodies in India to an 
end at the same time. While we have proposed that the term 
of the Federal Assembly should coincide with those of the pro- 
vincial councils, we think it desirable that the Council of Btate 
should not do so. We therefore suggest that the new Council 
of State should be elected at the same time as the new Federal 
Assembly, but .should have a life of seven years, so that after the 
first elections the two Houses will be reconstituted at different 
intervals. 

Powers of the Central Legislature. 

153. We will uow proceed to deal with the legislat'.ve and 
financial powers of the Central I^egislature, leaving to a later 
chapter the question of its relationship to, and influence on, the 
Central Executive. The Federal Assembly will inherit all the 
powers of its predecessor, and the proposed change in the method 
whereby the Council of State is elected does not entail any 
alteration in its constitutional authority. We shall indicate 
later additional functions to be performed by the Federal 
Assembly in the sphere of finance. The changes whicli we have 
proposed in the method of composition of these bodies are, 
however, dictated by our conception of the future constitution 
of -India. As that develops, there will, we conceive, be a gradual 
alteration in the range of duties to be performed by the Central 
Legislature. While the immediate changes are not great, there 
are future possibilities which may be far reaching and the 
nature of which we shall indicate. 

Nature of its Legislative PCVers. 

164. The Central Legislature has power to make laws for all 
persons, courts, places and things within British India; for all 
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subjects of His Majesty and servants of the Crown within other 
parts of India and for all Indian subjects of His Majesty without 
and beyond, as well within, British India. These wide powers 
are subject to certain qualifications set out in section 65 of the' 
Government of India Act. A further important limitation is 
that contained in section 67 whereby the previous sanction of 
the Governor-General is required for the introduction of any 
measures affecting 

(o) the public debt or publioorevenues of India or impos- 
ing any charge on the revenues of India; 

(b) the religion or religious rites and usages of any class 
of British subjects in India; 

(c) the discipline or maintenance of any part of His 
Majesty’s military, naval or air forces; 

(d) the relations of the Government with foreign princes 
or states ; or any measure 

(i) i-egulating any provincial subject, or any part of 
a provincial subject, which has not been declared by 
rules under the Act to be subject to legislation by the 
Indian Legislature, 

(ii) repealing or amending any Act of a local legis- 
lature, 

(iii) repealing or amending any .Vet or Ordinance 
made by the GoVernor-General. 

As w’e have stated, we do not propose to make any alteration in 
these powers, but we shall indicate later the extent to which the 
Governor-General will be authorised to overrule the decisions 
of the Central Legislature and to legislate by Ordinance on occa- 
sions of emergency. We have already stated in Part II, Chapter 
2 that w'e desire to retain the provision of the existing Act which 
effects, without resort to litigation, a proper distribution of 
legislative pow'er between tlie Centre and the provinces. There 
is, therefore, no need for us to consider now upon what princi- 
ples in the future a more strict delimitation should be based. It 
may well be that, as the federal .system takes shape and especi- 
ally if the adhesion of a number of Indian States should take 
place, the matter may have to be reconsidered. It may be 
observed that by changes in the statutory rules it is possible to { 
introduce modifications without a new Statute. 

*155. In actual fact to-day the Central Legislature deals wjth 
two distinct classes of legislation, one of which affects British 
India only ; the other class, while of operative effect only in 
the parts of India under British rule, in reality affects matters 
of All-India concern. We may give as an example of the first 
class the Child Marriage Uestraint Act of 1929 (commonly called 
(he Sarda Act) and of the second the Indian Currency Act of 1927 
and the various tariff measures. It is clear that at a later stage, 
if and when Indian States have entered the Federation, special 
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arrangements i^ould iiave to be made if these two different 
classes of legislation were to be dealt with by the same legisla- 
tive body : but this does not call for oon8ider|.tion at present. 

yiHiile we do not wish to propose any alteration of the law 
which would restrict ithe range of the legislative power of the 
Centre, we consider it probable that in future the first category 
will more and more c6Tne to be left to provincial legislatures. 
Already, a provincial council can undertake, with the Goveriior- 
(lonerars previous sanction, legislaticih .on a subject which is 
allotted by the devolution rules to the Centret : we should 
expect that the new provincial legislatures would seek to mjikc 
n wider use of this power, and that the sanction of the Governor- 
General would be more freely given. For instance, there is at 
the present time great difficulty in passing measures affecting 
social and religious customs in the Central .Legislature tm 
account of the wide diversity of conditions in India. One pro- 
vince may be ripe for change, while others still cling to their 
ancient ways. One province may be deeply interested in secur- 
ing a reform, while others are not affected by the evil to be 
icrnedied. We think that in the past this has tended sometimes 
to restrict advance to the pace of the least progressive province. 
We should like to see a more extended nse made of a method 
tamiliar in Britain in the sphere of l(x:al government whereby 
Acts are passed by Parliament which require to be “ adopted 
hy a local authority before they can come into force in its area. In 
a. similar way, the Central Legislature might usefully exercise its 
present powers by passing enabling Statutes which would be 
subject to adoption by resolution of a provincial legislature. It 
may well be that in this way the Central Legislature could assist 
in extending desirable reforms without obliging all parts of India 
io advance simultaneously. 

The Question ol Discriminatory Legislation. 

156. Spokesmen of various minorities, religious and racial, 
h:ive urged before us that the powers of Indian legislatures should 
hit so defined in the governing Statute as to exclude the possi- 
bility of discriminatory legislation by making it invalid. Among 
ibe documents submitUul to us, some detailed memoranda on this 
suliject were prepared which we have carefully studied. It was 
v^^presented to us by the European Association and the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce that constitutional safeguards are 
required against legislation, central or provincial, which discrimi-, 
against particular sections of the community in iilatters 
<»r taxation, trade or commerce. On our suggestion the two 
!>odLes submitted to us drafts of clauses which they would desire 
lo be enacted to secure their objects. We have given careful 
consideration to their proposals, but there are objections 
to securing protection by the means they sugjgest to which we 
I 'in find no answer. Many other interests have asked for similar 

t See Vol. I, para. 163. 
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constitutional safeguards and we are clear ^that statutory protec- 
tion could not be limited to particular minorities, or to dis- 
crimination in masters of trade and commerce only. The 
statutory provision would therefore have to be drawn so widely 
as to be little more than a statement of abstract principle, afford- 
ing no precise guidance to courts which would be asked to 
decide whether a particular group constituted a minority, and 
whether the action complained of was discriminatory. Moreover, 
having regard especially to the ingenuity and persistence with 
which litigation is carried on in India, we should anticipate that 
an enactment of the kind would result in the transfer to the 
law courts of disputes which cannot be conveniently disposed of 
by such means. It has always to be remembered that, if a law 
court has jurisdiction to dispose of well-founded claims based on 
solid grounds, it is also bound to listen to far fetched complaints 
with no real substance behind them. These objections are deci- 
sive against the proposal to prevent discriminatoiy legislation by 
attempting to define it in a constitutional instrument. 

Safeguards for Minorities. 

157. Safeguards for minorities must therefore be provided in 
other ways. They are needed not only in reference to legislation, 
but also in the field of executive action. We have set out in 
paragraph 36 of Part I our view that such protection is abso- 
lutely necessary. But the only practical means of providing it is 
by the retention of an impartial jx)wor residing in the Governor- 
General and the (lovernors of provinces for the purpose, and in 
laying upon them by the terms of their Instruments of Instruc- 
tions a specific mtindate to use this power in all proper cases.! 
In pursuance of this view we have recommended in paragraphs 
50 and 97 that the Governor should have powers, independently 
of the views of his Ministry, to prevent legislation which in- 
volves serious prejudice to one or more sections of the com- 
munity as rjompai ed with other sections. The Governor-General 
is armed with a sirnilnr power in relation to the Central Legis- 
lature. 

Democratic government, while based on the rule of the majo- 
rity, depends for its general acceptance on due regard being shown 
to the interiests of minorities, and we are slow to believe* 
that, w’ith the increasing op[x>rtunitie8 now opening to th6 

•• t Tho^ preBont IriBtrumeixt of Instructions sptxsially ro(|uires and cliargos a 
(joyemor “ to soo that no order of your Government and no Act of your'legis- 
lativo council shaD be so framed tliat any of the diverse interests of or arising 
from race, religion, educixtion, social condition, wealth or any Other circumstance 
may receive unfair advantage, or may unfairly be deprived of privileges or 
advantages which they have heretofore enjoyed, or be excluded from the enjoy- 
ment of benefits which may hereafter be conferred on the people at large.” Wc 
have not been able to t^icc any express direction to the same effect in the Instru- 
ment of Instructions to the Governor-General, though, of course, he acts on this 
principle. We think it is a matter for consideration whether, in his case also, a 
clause should be inserted in the Instniment. 
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legislatures of IndiS^, it ^ill not be appreciated how greatly 
progress depends upon satisfying the reaschiable olaim to equal 
rights of these minorities whether British ctr Indian. 

Financial Powera ol Legislature and Division ol Resources 
between Centre and Provinces. 

158. We have alre'ady given in Gh. 6 of Part V of Volume I 
a full account of the powers of the Centrcil Legislature in rela- 
tion to finance, and in Vart VIll ol- the pre»sent volume our 
Financial Assessor has reviewed and analysed in great detail 
the v/hole subject of Indhi’s financial position. Many of Mr. 
Layton’s suggestions, valuable as they will certainly be to the 
authorities concerned, necessarily travel somewliat beyond the 
range of our constitutional enquiry, tljough not beyond the 
proper range of his investigation. We are not required, nor are 
we competent, to express an opinion on such matters as his 
estimates of future revenue and expenditure, which he has used 
for the pur^pose of illustrating bis scheme, or on his suggestions 
regarding the imposition of fre'sh taxation. We do, however, 
accept and fully endorse the general principles of his scheme for 
the division of resources in British India between the central and 
provincial Governments. In this chapter we are concerned only 
with financial affairs in so far as they affect the constitutional 
position of the Central Legislature. 

It is of the greatest importance that*the actual financial posi- 
tion of the central and provincial Governments should be clearly 
understood, because success or failure in constitiational experi- 
ments depends largely on the extent to which those who have 
to operate them are provided with adequate revenues. The 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms effected a division between central 
and provincial finance and allocated separate sources of revenue 
to each. This was an essential element in the work of decentrali- 
sation which was then inaugiirate/1. But the revenues allotted 
to the provinces have proved insufficient and inelastic. It is, 
we believe, vital to the success of the next stage in the develop- 
ment of Indian self-government that, while the Central Govern- 
ment should be able to meet its responsibilities, the provinces 
should command adequate resources. Mr. Layton’s report shows 
the essential factors in this situation and their relation to the 
constitutional issue. He points out that it is not y^ossible to 
nuike good the deficiency without drawing upon new taxes, a 
considerable number of ‘which should for various reasons be 
imposed and collec'ted by a central authority. 1. he revenue 
raised by such taxes might be distributed to the provinces by 
means of a system of grants in aid by the Centre to the provinces. 
But this would involve some measure of central control and 
would run counter to the whole trend of constitutional develop- 
ment which we are re(X)mmending. We f^re endaivouring to 
complete the process of decentralisation by constituting the pro- 
vinces as self-governing units in a federation. Financial auto- 
nomy is essential if this is to be done. 

mim t ^ 
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169. We are therefore persuaded that the scheme suggested 
in Mr. Layton’s repfert for the constitution of a Provincial Fund 
offers the most satisfactory means of ensuring adequate resources 
to the provinces without infringing their autonomy. This fund 
will be fed by the product of taxes, voted bj* a Federal Assembly 
representing provincial units, but collect^ centrally. Conse- 
quently, we propose that in the financial sphere the Federal 
Assembly should perform a dual function. It should be not only 
the representative body for the purpose of imposing taxation for 
the needs of the Central Government of voting estimates and of 
controlling e.\penditure at the Centre, but also a federal instni- 
ment for raising the necessary additional funds for the provincial 
governments. ()ne of the reasons which have led us to reconstruct 
the Central Legislature on a basis of representation of federal 
units is that a body so formed will be suitably composed for 
performing this function. The Council of State will, as hitherto, 
be restricted in regard to finance to passing or rejecting Money 
Bills relating to central revennes and will have no concern with 
the Provincial Fund Bill. We will now proceed to consider the 
financial powers of the Federal Assembly in its double capacity. 

Powers of Taxation. 

160, The pow’er of initiating measures of taxation for central 
purix)ses will, as heretofore, be vested exclusively in the ICxecu- 
tive, but all such measures must be passed by the Federal 
Assembly and also by the Council of State. Both bodies have 
full power to amend or to reject any such measure, but the 
present provision would continue that where the ^vernor- 
G-eneral considers that its passing is essential for the safety, 
tranquillity or interests of British India or any part thereof, 
he may certify the measure which thereupon has all the force 
of law. 

It has been a general practice in- India to vote annually all 
the principal taxes except customs duties. This appears to have 
originated in a desire on the part of the Assembly to follow the 
praert iee of the British Parliament whereby one direct and one 
indirect tax has been voted annually. It is enough to say that 
the reasons which led to this practice in the British Parliamentt 
do not appear to have any application to India and, while we do 
not make any specific recommendation on the point, theire would 
seem to be no constitutional reason to-day why there should 
An ananal Finance Bill when there are no changes in taxation. 

Estimates and Supply. 

161. As regards the voting of the Estimates, the division 
betw'een votable and non-votable charges will remain as at 
present. Certain charges, such as cost of defence, the ddbt 
charges and the salaries of .\11-India services, have been hitherto 
exempt froifi the need of an affirmative vote. This distinction has 

t"SoB Vol. I, V, ch. 6, para, m 
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not in practice operated as an impediment tojfrec criticism in the 
Assembly of the general administration of thjp services concerned. 
The Assembly has full power to reject or io make “ cuts *’ in 
the votable items of expenditure, but the Governor-General in 
Council has power th restore such demands where he considers 
they are essential to, the discharge of his responsibilities. We 
propose no alteration in this regard. 

Standing Finance and Public Accounts Committees, t 

162. The Assembly exercises its influence over finance by a 
Standing Finance Committee which is presided over by the 
Finance Member and is a purely advisoi^ body. The Executive 
has, however, rarely if ever ignored its advice, nor has the 
Assembly ever dissented from its views. Its appointment does 
not rest on any statutory provision. We consider that it has 
proved a useful piece of machinery, and that it should be re- 
tained. The Public Accounts Committee of the Legislative 
Assembly, which is a statutory body, performs funcfions very 
similar to those of the corresponding Committee of the Hous<^ of 
Commons, and we suggest no change. 

The Provincial Fund. 

163. As we have already indicated, we suggest an extension 
of the activities of the Central Ijegislatnre in. the sphere of fin- 
ance by jriaking the Federal Assembly the instrument whereby 
add itional revenues will be raised for and distributedv among the 
provinces. The schem(3 which is set out in detail in Part VIIl, 
the lleport of our Financial Assessor, starts with the recogni- 
tion of the necessity for providing greater financial resources for 
the provinces. The proposal involves, inter alia, the assigning 
to th(3 provinces of the proceeds of certain indirect taxes which 
would be collected and administered centrally. The sources of 
rov(3aue which would be thus assigned to the provinces would 
he stated in a statutory rule. The result' of placing a source of 
revenue in the provincial list would be that it would be no 
longer available to contribute to central funds, save thjit, in cases 
of emergency, a surcharge could be levied and, if necessary, 
certified by the Governor-General in respect of any such tax. 
Also, the Central Government would be entitled to impose, in 
an emergency, taxes included in the schedule, which were not 
at that time being drawn upon for provincial purposes. In so 
tar gts taxes in these scheduled sources of revenue were imposed 
for the use of the provinces the proceeds would be paid into a 
Provincial Fund, the accounts of which would be kept entirely 
separate. This Fund could; not be drawn upon for any purpose 
of the Central Government. We propose that the legislation 
necessary for the imposition of these taxes sjiould be passed by 
the Federal Assembly sitting in special session. The Finance 
Member of the Central Government would formally introduce 

t See Vol. I, paras. 425 and 429. 
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the uecessaxy measures. But it is of the essence of this plan 
that the proposals ^for raising additional taxes should emanate 
from the provinces.^ We therefore suggest that there should be 
an Inter-Provincial Financial CSouncil which would be summoned 
by the Finance Member and attended by' all the Ministers of 
Finance of those units of federation which would be entitled 
to draw on the funds. At this meeting it would be open to a 
Minister of Finance from any of the provinces to propose the 
imposition of additional taxation or the repeal or reduction of 
any of the taxes falling within the scope of the Provincial Fund. 
We suggest that any proposal supported by representatives of 
three or more Governors’ provincest should be laid before the 
Federal Assembly. While the Finance Member would 
formally introduce the proposed financial legislation, it is 
clear that under this scheme ho could not make himself respon- 
sible for supporting every proposal; indeed, it might well be 
that, having regard to his duties towards the finances of the 
Centre, he might on occasion find it necessary to oppose pro- 
posals put forward by the provinces. We consider, therefore, 
that at the special session the Minister of Finance of each pro- 
vince or his representative should be entitled to attend and speak 
in supiJort of or opposition to these proposals but not to vote. 
When these proposals liavc been discussed and a decision to 
propose certain taxation has been come to, it would rest 
entirely with the Federal .Assembly in special session to accept 
or reject them by a majority vote, but the Governor-General 
should have no powers of certification for overruling their rejec- 
tion. His assent would, of course, be necessary before any legis- 
lation became effective, but that of the Council of State would 
not be required. We propose that the Provincial Fund should 
be distributed among the units of the Federation, i.e. , both 
provinces and excluded areas, on the basis of population. We 
have recommended this basis of distribution because it affords 
a rough guide as to the needs of the various provinces. It is 
impossible to work out in detail the relative taxable capacity of 
each area, nor is it feasible to make specially favourable grants 
out of the Provincial Fund to areas which are poor, or to areas 
which for one reason or another have exceptionally heavy charges 
to bear, and we have, therefore, to take the best criterion avail- 
able. 

, The Statute should provide that no alteration of the rule 
allocating certain sources of revenue to the Provincial Bund 
could be made with the result of taking out of it a source al- 
ready allotted, except after the passing of a resolution supported 
by a majority of the representatives of two-thirds of the 
Governors’ provinces, including for this purpose the North-West 
Frontier Province. » 

t The N.W.F.P. should be treated as equivalent to a Governor’s Pl'ovince for 
this purpose. 
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While the rule would provide that the distribution of the 
Provincial Fund should be in proportion to ^ovincial population, 
the Statute should provide that this rule cannot be altered and 
another basis of distribution substituted without the approval 
both of two-thirds of the members of the Federal Assembly, and 
also of a simple majority of the representatives of two-thirds of 
the Governors’ provinces (including for this purpose the North- 
West Frontier Province). 
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CHAPTER 2.f-THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL IN 
' COUNCIL. 

Results of Abolishing Dyarchy in the Provinces. 

164. In our firnt volume (Part II, Chapter 9) we have out- 
lined the formal structure of the present Government of India> 
and in later portions of the same, (book we have described its 
general working, its control over provincial matters, its respon- 
sibility for special areas and subjects, the influence exerted upon 
it by the Central Ijegislature, and its relations with the Secretary 
of State. In the earlier chapters of the present volume we have 
laid down the principles of constitutional advance as we conceive 
them (Part I) and have worked out the application of these 
principles in considerable detail t<j the Governors’ provinces 
(Part LI) and to other imprtant areas (Part III). The changes 
involved .•’.re great, not only in the forms of provincial institu- 
tions and in the increase of provincial responsibility and self- 
government, but in the whole spiidt in which the constitotioual 
future of India is approached. It will be a most significant 
advance — ^not unattended with risk, but none the less in our 
opinion justified — to break down the boundary between reserved 
and transferred subjects and to put an end to dyarchy. We 
have recommended this 'course because, whatever the degree of 
success or failmo of provincial dyarchy in practice, its continu- 
ance is no longer feasible. We believe that its further operation 
would cause distortion of the framework into which it was in- 
tended to fit, and that its removal will bring Indian Ministers face 
to face with the full burden of office, and will give to them, to 
the provincial legislatures, and to the provinces themselves, 
actual experience of “ responsible government ” us a whole. So 
considerable a reconstruction cwill in itself be regarded by many 
who are in full sympathy with Indian a-spirations as premature 
and as putting law and order in greater jeopardy. But we hold 
that the risk ought to be taken, subject to the provision of 
powers residing in the Governor which will be kept in reserve 
but will, with support from the Centre, be resolutely used if 
necessary. 


Impossibility of Dyarchy at the Oentre. 

165. \Ve hnve now to consider what light this throws upon* the 
all important question of the form which the Central Government 
should take at the next stage of India’s evolution. It must be 
a Government which can give to the provinces, in case of need, 
the support of which we have just spoken. Besides this, it 
must be a governvient able to bear the vast responsibilities 
wliidj arc cast upon it as the central executive organ of a sub- 
continent presenting the complicated and diverse features which 
it Jiaa been onr business to describe. 
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Mret, we lay down without hesitation pe proposition that 
dyarchy at the Centre) or any system of divided res^wnsibility 
resembling dyarchy, is quite impossible. Unity in the central 
executive must be preserved at all costs. The working of 
dyarchy in the provinces,, the de^ce of success which the system 
in some cases undoubtedly attained, and the reasons for the 
disappointments to which in other instances it gave rise, have 
been elaborately described in our former volume. They need 
not be repeated at any length here. Sotue of the reflections sug- 
gested by the history of dyarchy are, however, jKirticularly rele- 
vant in considering whether an analogous division of functions 
could be introduced into the Governracnt of India. Dyarchy is 
a system which aims at assigning the sole resiwnsibility in a cer- 
tain list of matters to the olhcial side of Government, while 
Ministers drawn from the ranks of elected members are sup- 
posed to concern themselves solely with their own departments. 
The popular element in the Executive could thus, iji theoiy, 
stand on one side and watch with detachment the hundling of 
questions with which it was not concerned. But this is not the 
effect in actual working. It has often been found impossible to 
isolate one decision from another) with the result that real 
responsibility becomes blurred. Dyarchy has doubtless pro- 
vided provincial Ministers with a very valuable experience in the 
rosixjnsibilities of departmental work and in the art of com- 
mending ministerial policy to private members. But it is one 
tiling to control a branch of administration and to work out a 
ilepurtinental policy ; it is quite another thing to co-operate in 
reaching and carrying out a united decision involving co-opera- 
tive action in times of crisis. Dj'archy cannot ho regarded as 
affording much trairiing in taking resixinsibility for unjiopuiar, 
though necessary, decisions, and it docs nothing to guarantee 
unity of control and policy when unity is most essential and 
when the strength which unity ought to give is most needed. 
These are the main considerations whitrh make any suggestion 
to introduce dyarchy into the Government of India W'holly 
inadmissible. 


The Essentials of Joint Besponsibility. 

166. It would indeed be an astonishing result if) at a time' 
when dyarchy is abandoned in the provinces, the introduction of 
a similar principle were to be recommended at the Centre. The 
ultimate creation of responsible government at the Centre can- 
not be reached by constructing a Central Executive one part of 
'vhicii is not responsible for the other. We regard such a plan 
■w not only unworkable in itself, but as no real advance in the 
direction of developing central responsibility at all. Appeals 
Jiave of late sometimes been addressed to the Viceroy in criticism 
decisions of the Government of India in terms which would 
seem to saggeat that the Governor-General was not a 
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iGinvernment. Of coarse, the true constitu- 
tional position is tint every published decision of the Govern- 
ment of India is a decision for which the Governor-General, no 
less than all his colleagues, takes responsibility. But the situa- 
tion that would arise if the method of dyai^hy were introduced 
in the Central Executive would destroy this constitutional 
doctrine in a manner which would not only weaken Government 
but would put the Viceroy in a situation so embarrassing as to 
be almost intolerable. 'For he might constantly find that he 
had to choose between two sets of advisers all of whom were his 
colleagues, and that while the ultimate policy to be announced 
was in accordance with his judgment, the constitution permitted 
some members of his own Government to dissociate themselves 
from his decision. 


The Position of the Oovemor-General. 

167. It is clear therefore that whatever shape the Government 
of India may hereafter assume, its formation ought to be such 
as to secure its internal unity. A second conclusion on the 
subject of the Central Executive which can be asserted with 
confidence is that the Governor-General must continue to be not 
only the representative of the King-Emperor in all formal and 
ceremonial matters, but the actual and active head of the Gov- 
ernment. We have described in Chapter 10 of Part II of our 
former volume the ran^ and importance of his present func- 
tions, and it appears to us evident that in the -next stage of 
India’s constitutional evolution this range will not be narrowed 
and its importance will not decrease. Indeed, as has already 
appeared in our chapter on the Provincial Executive, there are 
cases in which w^e think responsibility should be placed on his 
shoulders which is at present constitutionally discharged by the 
Governor-General in Council. The question of future relations 
with the Indian States suggests another instance of the same 
sort.t The influence, advice and direction of the Viceroy for 
the time being will certainly he needed for many years to come 
if the constitutional progress of India is to be successfully pro- 
moted. 


The Governor-General to choose his Executive Council. 

168. One change which we think should now be made is to ' 
place upon the Governor-General himself the responsibility of 

t Sed Vol. 1, Part 1, Ch. 9, para. 104, and also Part Vll below, para. 229. 

The removal from the Governor-General in Council to the Viceroy of the 
control of relations with Indian States is not, of course, a form of dyarchy at the 
Centre, any more than the transfer of responsibility for the Army would bo. 
Both these changes would involve a fresh delimitation of the powers and responsi- 
bilities of the Government of India, but within the scope assigned to it the 
Government of India would remain an undivided body, ereiy member of which 
took responsibility for fiie whole. The fact that the Governor-General has in 
a separate capacity other responsibilities does not conflict with the essential 
unity of the Government of India in relation to matters which are within its 
sphere. 
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selecting and appointing the members of bis Cabinet. At present, 
members of the Governor-Generars Executive Council are 
appointed, under the advice of the Secretai^ of State, by war- 
rant under the Boyal Sign Manual, and the Secretary of State, 
in making his recommendations, is of course largely guided by 
the Governor-Generars advice. But there is a real difference 
between this situation and the constitutional position which we 
seek to get established. Under the new plan, the Governor- 
General would of course renjain subject to the superintendence 
and control of the Secretary of State, but apart from this the 
choice of colleagues would rest with him in theory, as it now 
usually does in fact. The modification we propose carries out 
the principle which should govern, as far as possible, the new 
Government of India Act by leaving room for further develop- 
ments through the operation of constitutional growth, wldle at 
the same time scouring what is practically necessary at the 
present stage. 

« 

Composition of Executive Council — Provision for Future 

Changes. 

169. The same principle leads us to propose some other modifi- 
ofitions ot the present Statute. Section 36 of the Government 
of India Act enacts that three at least of the members of the 
(lOvernor-Gciieral’s Executive Council must be persons who 
have been for at least ten years in the service of tlie Grown in 
India.” We are by no means disposed to suggest that the time 
has come to dispense with tliis provision, but we think that it, 
and any similar directions as to number or qualifications of the 
Governor-General’s Council, should be expressed, not in the 
Statute itself, but in statutory rules made under the Statute. 
Such rules would, therefore, be subject to alteration without the 
Jiecessity of passing a new Government of India Act, though 
any alteration of rules on this subject must come within the 
proviso to be found in section 129 A, i.e., the draft amendments 
must be laid before both Houses of Parliament, and the approval 
of both Houses expressed by resolution. It does not seem to us 
possible to take the view that Parliament can now surrender all 
responsibility for future modifications in the structure of the 
Central Government of India. To suggest that it could do so 
would be to deny the terms of the Preamble to the Governmenj; 
of India Act, and to forget the conditions included in Mr. 
Montagu’s declaration of August 20th, 1917. But this recog- 
nition of continued Parliamentary resix>nsibility is a very 
different thing from insisting that no mo^fication is possible iu 
the future without the cumbrous procedure on each occasion of 
passing a new Statute through the British^ Parliament. We 
'le.sire to reduce the rigidity of the statutory structure because 
we are convinced that Indian institutions ought to be given 
room to grow and develop. "^ATiile, therefore, it is impossible. 
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in our judgment, td provide at this stage ^as mu^ latitude for 
change in the centul sphere as in the provincial constitution, 
we propose by the Licans we have described to provide in the 
central sphere also opportunities for adjustment while preserv- 
ing to Parliament the responsibility, which»it cannot at present 
abandon, for future decisions. 

f 

The Commander-in-Chief. 

170. The Cornioander-in-Chief in ‘■practice is a Member of the 
Governor-Oeiierars Council, though there is no provision in the 
Government of India Act requiring this to be so. So long as 
the Commander-in-Chief is a Member of the Executive Council 
he is necessarily a member of one or other Chamber of the 
Indian Legislature, with the right of attending in and ad- 
dressing the Chamber to which he does not belong [section 
63E (4)]. In our view, however, the Commander-in-Chief 
should not be a Member of the Executive Council and should 
not sit in the Legislature. His immensely important and 
onerous duties are better discharged outside it. Later on, in 
Part V of this volume, we shall consider in detail the consti- 
tutional problem in relation to the Ai*my and make some 
suggestions which, if adopted, would place the subject of the 
defence of India in the hamis of the Viceroy (who would, of 
course, act in the closast collaboration with tlie Cotnniiuider- 
in-Chief) instead of retaining it as a responsibility of the Govern- 
mejit of India acting in relation with tJie Central Legislature. 
As will be seen when we develop this part of our plan, our 
object is to assist in removing from the path of India’s con- 
stitutional progress an obstacle which otlierwise threatens to 
block it for an indefinite time. But whether agreement is 
reached to put into operation this pari of our scheme or not, we 
hold the view that the Commander-in-C.Uiief should be outside 
tlie Governor-Genera Vs Cabinet and should not be called u][)on 
to take part in the debates of the Legislature. Ho would 
retain the rank and precedence at present belonging to him and 
would, of course, be called into consultation on all necessary 
occasions. Questions of defence, so far as they come before the 
Indian Legislature, should be dealt with by a civilian. The 
Arjny Secretary would be available, but on occasions of the 
first importance the task would appmpriately fall upon a new 
Member of tlie Viceroy’s Executive Council whom we would 
descril)o as the Leader of the Federal Assembly. 

The Leadership of the Federal Assembly. 

171. We think it is very desirable that there should be in- 
cluded in the Governor-General’s Council a Member, not over- 
burdened with departmental work, whose primary function 
should be to “ lead the House.” This duty at present usually 
falls upon the Home Member, the range and burden of whose 
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multifarious responsibilities we have descriljed in Part II, Chap- 
ter 9 of our former volume.^ Nothing is m' re remarkable, to an 
English Member of Parliament who has hiid the opportunity of 
watching the proceedings of the Legislative Assembly, than the 
fact that a heavily burdened permanent official, who is the head 
of the Home Department, . is also expected to discharge in 
the Legislature the duty of being the principal Government 
spokesman and of guiding the course of business so far as 
it falls to the Government to do so. It is very much as though 
the permanent head of one of the principil departments in 
Whitehall should also undertake the Parliamentary functions 
of the First Ijord of the Treasury. I'his situation has arisen 
from the evolution of government in India from a stage when 
a purely administrative system was tempered by di.scussions in 
which “ additional members *’ took part to the stage when 
Governinont policy has to be expounded and defended before 
a vigilant body of critical legislators. The double burden now 
cast upon thei shoulders of one man is growing intolerably 
heavy, and we think tliat the time has come to recognise tlie 
changing circumstances and to make sfujcrial provision to meet 
them by including in the Viceroy’s Council a Member who. 'will 
perform in the Federal Assembly functions corresponding to 
tliose of the Leader of the House, without being at the same time 
jiro-occupied with the work of a heavy administrative depart- 
ment. It may be objected that, sijicelbhe sessions of the Indian 
Legislature extend over only a few months in the year, there 
would be no permanent occupation for the holder of such a 
post. But we do not agree. The responsibilities whic.li rest 
all the year round upon the Government of India would be 
all the better discdiarged if among the Viceroy’s colleagues there 
was one who was free to take a comprehensive view untram- 
melled by constant attentiori *to a particular department, it 
would, wo think, fall to him to 47ake supervising responsibility 
for the more adequate presentment of explanations of Govern- 
ment policy to the peoples of India.! We wish to make it 
plain that the suggestions we have beeii making are not at 
all intended to affect, by a side-wind, the proportions of Indian 
to British Members of the Viceroy’s Council. These things do 
not depend on statute and should not be made to do so. The 
object to be aimed at is to facilitate the inclusion in the Viceroy’s 
Council of the be.st and most authoritative Members, both Indian 
and British, and latitude should be preserved to enable* a choice 
to ‘be made which provides in the best possible way for dis- 
charging the functions of that l>ody in relation to the Indian 
Tjegislature. 

The Distribution of Portfolios. 

172. The distribution of portfolios in the ixoveniment of India 
is determined by rules and orders made by tlie Governor- 
General. We have described in Chapter 9 of Part II of our first 

* yplumo I, para. 183. 

t Sip Chapter 5 below on “ The Authority of Govemment.” 
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volume what the prelent distribution is, and how in some cases 
a number of very dilterent subjects fall under the charge of the 
same Executive Councillor. This method of distributing the 
work of Government between its members according to rules 
and orders made by the Governor-General Should continue : it 
provides a convenient means of securing adjustments when they 
are needed. But we think that, in connection with the new pro- 
posals which we are making, it will be desirable to reconsider 
what the best distribution would be. , For example, we are pro- 
posing to transfer from the provincial Governments to the Gov- 
ernment of India the charge of backward tracts, which in future 
should be called “ excluded areas.” This is a very responsible 
and important branch of government, and one in which the pro- 
gress and protection of the inhabitants of these “ excluded 
areas ” almost entirely depends upon good administration. The 
question should be considered whether a portfolio should not 
be specially created in this connection, which would be held 
either by a Member in charge of ‘‘ excluded areas,” or combined 
wdth other duties in the hands of an existing Executive Cmin- 
cillor. In the same way, the centralisation of the High Courts 
will require that this subject should be allotted to a member of 
the Governor-General’s Council. 


Prospect of including Elected Members of the Legislature in 
the Executive Council. 

173. This leads us to make another observation on a matter 
which has greatly struck us in considering the composition of 
the Governor-General’s Council. As yet no individual elected 
to the Central Indian Legislature has ever become a Member 
of Council. There is no constitutional bar against this happen- 
ing, though it is, of course, true that, if an elected Member 
became an Executive Councillor, bis seat would fall vacant and 
lie would belong to the Legislature in virtue of his office and 
not because he had a constituency. This result follows from 
section 63 E of the Government of India Act. If opportunity 
was found to include among the Viceroy’s colleagues and advisers 
somo one or more who have been made members of the new 
Federal Assembly by election from the provinces or some elected 
member of the Council of State, such a member by accepting 
mijiisterial office would still cease to hold his seat by virtue of 
election.' Indeed, a member sent to the Federal Assembly 'as 
part of the delegation from a particular province, with special 
dnties to that province in connection vnth finance and other- 
wise, could not combine the two functions. It would be a 
hopeful development if, among the men whose personal reputa- 
tion, character, and experience in public affairs have led to their 
being chosen as provincial representatives in the Central Legis- 
lature, there were found some who’ would pass from their posi- 
tion as private members to undertake a share of the responsibility 
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for directing the policy of India. The attain ;nent of an authorita- 
tive place in the Federal Assembly ought ko provide a natural 
avenue to membership of the Governor-Grenerars Council. 

^Boom lor Development. 

The Governor-Gerierars Executive Council in the next stage 
of India's constitutional development cannot, in our judgment, 
be responsible to the Indian Eegislature in the same sense 
as a British Cabinet is responsible ’* to the British Parliament, 
though, as we shall show in the next chapter, the influence of 
the Indian liegislature upon the Executive, which is already 
considerable, will undoubtedly grow. It has struck us as re- 
markable that it should be so commonly assumed in India that 
the development of responsible government must take place 
on purely British lines. Our first volume has been largely 
occupied in showing how utterly different are the condi- 
tions of India from those out of which this particular form of 
responsible government has been in the course of centuries 
evolved in Britain. Our own view is that, until the provinces 
of India have established themselves, by the working of unitary 
Goverments, as self-governing units, the ultimate form which 
the Central Government of India will take cannot be finally 
determined. The question whether Indian States will contri- 
bute to the ultimate process has yet be answered. Federal 
Executives do not assume a definite or final shape until the units 
of federation come naturally together. The utmost, therefore, 
that can be done now is to reduce, by such methods as we have 
outlined, the rigidity of the structure of the Central Executive, 
to make the best possible provision for the introduction of 
authoritative Indians into the Executive and to recognise that the 
British system is not the only model and, indeed, that there are 
many federal systems in the world which differ from the British 
model because they have been suitably developed according to 
the needs of their own areas and populations. It would, we are 
convinced, be a grave mistake to attempt to reconstruct the 
Central Government of India on the lines we have suggested 
for the provinces. At any rate,, it would be premature to do scy 
now. The ultimate form" which the Government of India will 
take cannot possibly be precisely determined in present circum- 
stances. It must be allowed to grow in the light of the principles 
we have set out in Part T of this volume. > 
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CHAPTER 3.— INFLUENCE OP CENTRAL LEGISLA- 
TURE ON EXECUTIVE ACTION AND POLICY. 

174. Chapter 1 of this Part of our Reporf describes our plans 
for the reconstruction of the Central Legislature, consisting of 
the Council of State and the Federal Assembly, and Chapter 2 
discusses what changes should be introduced into the Govern- 
ment of India. We milst now explain what would be, in o]|ir 
view, the constitutional relation between the Governor-General 
in Council and the Indian Legislature, and how the system as a 
whole would work in practice. 

Let us first recapitulate, aud then consider probable criti- 
cisms. The answer to them will best bring out the constitutional 
conception which we wish to develop. The Members of the 
Government of India will continue to sit in one or other of 
the two Chambers, and will there expound and defend the poli- 
cies for which they are jointly responsible. The new Federal 
Assembly will have the same powers and will follow much the 
same procedure as its predecessor. It will also exercise new 
powers in relation to the imposition of taxes for the purposes of 
the Provincial Fond. The large majority of its members will, as 
now, be elected, though elected by a different method, and if 
Government is to receive the support of the As-sembly, it must 
be because a considerable fraction of these elected members 
support it. The Legislature will, as now, have the opportunity 
of voting upon proposals for central taxation put before it by 
the Finance Member, aud will have a considerable range of 
(K)wers in the granting of supply. Certain heads of expendi- 
ture will continue to be non-votable, and powers of certification 
and ro.sitoration will remain in the hands of the Governor- 
(It'iieral. 

Two Probable Criticisms. 

175. .X central constitution such as we have outlined is likely 
to he exposed to two main criticisms. We propose to state 
and deal with both. First, it will be said that the experience of 
the last nine years has proved the objections to a system accord- 
ing to wliich a Government whose official supporters are in a 
minority is faced with a majority of elected members who may 
c|;iticise and obstruct, but cannot, by defeating the Govern- 
ment, compel the Government to be changed. Secondly, it 
will be pointed out that, while we are proposing a substantial 
advance towards complete “ responsibility ” in the provinces, 
and contemplate that provincial Ministers will be dependent upon 
the support of provincial legislatures, we are not putting forward 
a corresponding pbjn for the Centre. Our general answer to 
both these critici.srns has been, in effect, given in Part I of 
this voffime, where we set out the principles of our scheme: but 
we will here re-state our reasons plainly. 
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No Betn^ession at the Clatre. 

176. In the first place we must point o t that, while we are 
quite unable to go farther, we have in fact proposed a scheme 
for the Central Government which is less rigid than that con- 
tained in the presept Statute, and satisfies much more fully 
the condition which is fulfilled by all forms of progressive con- 
stitution in the British Empire, in that it contains within itself 
the opportunity for growth. and development. 

The difficulties of carrying on government when a legisla- 
ture with such wide powers contains an elected majority free 
to oppose the pro|)osals of the Administration are undeniable. 
The Montagu-fJhelmsford Report, as we have pointed out in our 
first volume t, proposed that, if the Government failed to get 
the support of the Lower House for proposals which it regarded 
as indispensable, it could none the less ensure that they were 
adopted by getting, as an alternative, the approval of a Council 
of State in which Government could count on a majority. It was 
the Joint Select Committee of both Houses of Parliament which 
recommended the change that has resulted in strengthening the 
position of the Assembly in relation to the Executive to a greater 
extent than was originally intended. At the same time, it 
altered the scheme of the Joint Report by providing that the 
Indian Budget should be submitted to fhe vote of the Assembly. 
This situation has existed ever since the Government of India 
Act came into operation ; the Lower House in the Indian Legis- 
lature has become the most important organ of Indian political 
opinion; and as a matter of practical politics, there can be no 
question of going back to a previous stage by providing for an 
official majority or by reducing the jxjwers of the Assembly. 
What we have to consider is how this central organ may be 
developed, and how the machinery by which Indian political 
opinion expresses itself and exerts its influence at the Centre 
may be improved. We will show, later in this chapter, how 
great this influence will be, and how mistaken is the view that 
under such a system the course of Government policy is not 
jirofoundly affected by the action of the Legislature. 

Degree ol Advance possible at the Centre. 

177. While there can be no going back from the present degree 
of responsibility at the Centre, we are equally clear that it woi/ld 
be .impracticable and undesirable to introduce the principles of 
dyarchy into the Central Executive. We consider that respon- 
sibility for the subjects which must necessarily be the province 
of a Central Government cannot be departmentalised. Dyarchy 
was adopted in the provinces as a step on the road towards 
parliamentary institutions ; but we do not think that the evolu- 
tion of the constitution at the Centre will necessarily follow this 


t Vol. I, para. 174, 
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path. It appears to as that there is a serious danger of develop- 
ment at the Centrewproceeding on wrong lines if the assump- 
tion is made that thaonly form of responsible government wWcb 
oa.n ultimately emerge is one which closely imitates the British 
parliamentary system. It is a feature of that system that the 
Government is liable to be brought to an end at any moment by 
the vote of the legislature. This arrangeihent has been arrived 
at in our own country as the result of a long constitutional 
development. It is intimately bound, up with the adoption of an 
organised and stable party system, both in the constituencies 
and in the House of Commons, and depends for its success on 
the cohesion of groups of representatives and on the reality of 
their intimate and continuous contact with electors — a thing that 
is made possible by the small size of the country. It is not an 
inevitable result of the adoption of representative democracy 
and, indeed, is hardly found outside the English-speaking world. 
It seems to us most unlikely that if Britain had been the size 
of India, if communal and religious divisions so largely governed 
its politics, and if minorities had had iis little confidence in the 
rule of others as they have in India, popular government in 
Britain would have taken this form. 

In saying this, we are not in the least denying the propositions 
of the Preamble; we are merely pointing out that the British 
model is not the only form of responsible government. It is 
possible to conceive of various methods whereby the Executive 
will become effectively responsive to the will of the Indian 
people. But it is too soon to say with certainty which line of 
advance will be adopted. In the meanwhile, we have proposed 
that certain steps should be taken which are necessary before 
the final shape of the Central Government can be evolved. We 
propose to reconstitute the Government of India on a federal 
basis because we believe that, in dealing with a country so large 
and varied as India, ultimate unity can only be attained by 
allowing the utmost diversity in the constituent elements. This 
is not a denial of the aspirations of the Indian people. We 
believe that the forces of nationalism in India should bo turned 
into this channel, for federalism is a form of nationahsm. 

It is necessary to take a long view of the development of 
Indian self-government. We can understand the impatience of 
those who press for further immediate advance, but the cause of 
the delay at the Centre does not lie in anything else but the 
njfture of the problem to be solved. We hope to see all India pne 
day united as a great federation of units, each with a life of* its 
own, and each with political institutions suitable to its needs. 
But a premature endeavour to introduce forms of responsible 
government at the Centre before the conditions for its actual 
practice have emerged would in the end result not in advance but 
in retrogression. In the meantime we have recommended certain 
preliminary steps, We have proposed to transform the Assembly 
and the Council of State into bodies representing the provinces; 
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we have rearranged finance with a view t«| meeting provincial 
needs; we have introduced such elasticity 'as we can into the 
structure of the Central Government; we shall point out how 
one of the obstacles *to constitutional progress might be avoided 
by putting the Army in India on a new basis ; and we have car- 
ried the development ‘of self-government in the provinces to the 
furthest practicable point. With the same object, we are going 
to suggest some new constitijtional machinery which may enable 
the Indian States to become more closely associated with British 
India for the purpose of dealing with matters of common concern. 
We cannot do more, and no scheme that has been presented to 
us, or that we have had the opjwrtunity of examining, has 
shown how more could be done. 


Contrast between Provinces and Centre. 

• 

178. We are making a great experiment in the provincial 
sphere. Whatever may have been the defects of the dyarchie 
constitution which the Montagu-Clielrasford Reforms established 
in the provinces, it had this imixirtant result that it has been 
))ossible to experiment in the application of the principles of 
British democracy under the varying conditions obtaining in 
nine provinces. Wc are proposing i*J carry that e.xperiment 
further by abolishing dyarchy, by establishing resiwnsible 
unitary Governments in the provinces, and by giving greater 
elasticity to the provincial constitution so as to allow political 
institutions to be modified in accordance with the will of the 
peoples of the provinces. 

The Britisli constitution is not a panacea which can b'j used 
at all times and in all places. It is not a perfect insti-ument 
of democratic government finishefl and complete. It is a 
living organism which even to-day is being insensibly modified 
in accordance with the changing conditions of the times. Its 
supreme merit is just this adaptability. Many countries have 
attempted to embody its principles in written instnmients, but 
in the result something entirely different has emerged. A mode 
of government must in fact be the expression of the political 
instincts of a people. The British system is not an easy one 
to imitate, for its success depends on a number of factors which 
cannot be introduced into the provisions of a Statute. In 
other countries, where a system of shifting groups obtains, the 
constitutional position of the Government is in effect quite 
different from that of the Cabinet in the British system. It 
will, we think, be some time before it is jwssible to judge how 
far it is likely that the party system obtainjng in Britain will 
reproduce itself in the provincial legislatures. It may be that 
a system of groups may be found to be more consonant with 
Indian ideas. The point which we would stress is that it is on 
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practical consideratilms such as these that the actual form of 
responsible governdpiit iu India must depend. 

It is, we believe ,Vright that Indians should have the fullest 
possible opportunity of applying British parliamentary methods 
in the provinces, but the trial must be made under fair and 
reasonable conditions. As w'e travelled from province to 
province throughout India, we heard evidence from men who 
differed widely in language, race, religion and political outlook. 
The views which they put before us as to the right course to 
be adopted in framing the provincial constitution of India were 
naturally of great variety, but on one point almost every witness 
agreed. They urged, or conceded, the need for safeguards. 
All, while demanding advances in the provinces, were insistent 
on the need for a stable Central Government. We believe 
that these witnesses, who had been working the Beforms in 
the provinces, took a sane and sound view' of the situation. 
They realised that an element of stability w'as needed in the 
Indian bcidy politic, while the provincial councils were learning 
by experience to bear the full weight of new and heavy res- 
[vorifubilities. 


Extent of the Influence of the Central Legislature. 

179. How great is tlu^ iK>wer already possessed by the elected 
representatives in the CfMtral Ijegislatiire is not always realised. 
In the sphere of legislation, not only can Govcriiment measures 
be amended by the Legislature, but if they are to be carried 
into law by that body, they must commend themselves to 
the members as intrinsically desirable and reasonable. 'riie 
Government commands to-day only a fraction of the votes in the 
Assembly, and our present pro[)osals for the composition of the 
Federal Assembly will give them an even smaller proportion 
in that body. Therefore, unless the Governor-General is pre- 
pared to resell to his special powers, the Execiitivti cannot foire 
distasteful measures througli a reluctant House. This has its 
effect not only on the attitude which Members of Council must 
adopt towards the Assembly and the Council of State, but on 
the dc(;isions of the Executive as to what measures it wdll 
introduce. One result of this is that the influence of a private 
member in the Assembly is far greater than in the House of 
Commons. Any student of the course of events at the Centre 
(hiring tfie past ten years will be struck by the fact that it 
has only been on v(My few occasions that the Governor-GeAeral 
has hacl to utilise his special powders of certification. Yet the 
output of legislation has been considerable and varied. It has 
dealt with matters affecting great issues. Yet these measures, 
introduced by a Government which is in a minority in the 
Legislative Assembiy, have been passed into law. It is there- 
fore clear that the legislative programme of the Government 
must have been framed with a constant regard to the state 
of ofunion in the legislature. 
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Again, the financial powers of the Asa. mbly are very con- 
siderable. There can be no doubt that in^ matters such as the 
imposition of tariffs and in general financial policy, the 
Assembly has profoundly influenced the Executive. In most of 
the instances in wliich the Governor-General has had to exercise 
his powers of restoring rejected grants the Assembly did not 
object to expenditure on its merits, but was using the occasion 
for a constitutional protest.^ 

We do not think that siifticient attention has been given to 
the very real influence exercised by the Central Liegislature over 
the activities of the Central Executive in all fields of administra- 
tion and legislation. Indian jKiliticians liave been prone to con- 
centrate rather on constitutional theory than on the actual 
operation of the Indian constitution in practice. We believe that 
this influence will steadily increase. We consider that the re- 
placing of the present slender connection of a member with 
liis constituency by a close bond with the provincial council 
will add weight and authority to the expression of opinion in 
the Eederal Assembly, and that the Central Executive will to 
an increasing degree be responsive to the will of the federal 
represe i;i tatives . 

One of our miinber wishes to call attention to one method 
which might be developed with a view to bringing the 
Executive and the Eederal Assembly unto closer touch. The 
complaint is often heard in the British Parliament tliat un- 
oflicial members have little chance of making themselves 
acquainted with the actual work of the administration. Debates 
in Committee of Supply and Questions to Ministers, while 
affording opportunities for criticism and for ventilating griev- 
ances, offer little scope for constructive suggestion. Even 
criti(!ism is necessarily ineffective unless based on accurate 
knowledge. The British parliamentary system does not afford 
to the ordinary member that fruitful contact between elected 
representative and trained administrator which is so marked a 
feature of local government. This criticism applies still more 
forcibly to the position at the Centre in India. x\ development 
of the Committee system is one of the ways suggested whereby 
this might be effected. The lieport of the Machinery of Govern- 
ment Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction (Cmd. 9280 : 
paras 52-54) states the case for this plan. 
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CHAPTEB 4.— Relations between centre 

PROVINCES. 

180, The character of a federal coustitutiori is, of course, con- 
ditioned by the nature of the relations betw&n the Centre and 
the component parts. Since the ultimate form of the Indian 
federation cannot yet be settled, or even be predicted with con- 
fidence, it follows that any proposals regarding the relation^ip 
between the Centre and the provinces suggested for immediate 
adoption cannot, any more than pro^wsals as to the constitution 
of the Central Government itself, be regarded as indicating the 
final form which it is likely to take. It is, nevertheless, im- 
portant to devise the immediate structure in such a way as to 
avoid placing any unnecessary obstacles in the way of any natural 
future developments. 

Control of Governors by the Centre. 

181. In Part II, Chapter 1, we have recommended that there 
should rest in the hands of a provincial Governor certain hmited 
overriding powers, and also a further emergency power, if the 
normal provincial constitution should break down, of resuming 
control over the whole pi'ovincial field. It is obvious that the 
Governor cannot be left completely uncontrolled in the exercise 
of these special powers. Since he is, in wielding them, not 
constitutionally responsible to the provincial legislature, he must 
be responsible to some other authority, and that authority should 
ultimately be Parliament. We recommend, accordingly, that 
the Governor should be subject to the superintendence, direction, 
and control of the Governor-General, and, through him, of the 
Secretary of State, who is of course answerable to Parliament. 
The central power of inteiwening in case of absolute necessity 
through the Governor (as distinct from the provincial Govern- 
ment of which he is the head)*in the internal administration of 
a province, for purposes which may in some instances concern 
solely that province and not the rest of India, should not, we 
think, vest in the Governor-General in Council. It may well be 
that the Governor-General, in using his power of superintend- 
ence, direction, and control over the Governor, will desire to 
have the advice and support of his Council; but we think it 
would be imjjeding future developments on federal lines if a power 
of intervention in affairs affecting solely one province were left 
with the Central Executive. We are unable to forecast at 
present what future developments there may be in tlie 
Central Government, but we consider that it is desirable to 
make constitutional arrangements now in consonance with the 
possible future. We do not consider that, when the process of 
federation is complete, there should be a power of intervention 
in purely internal affairs of a federal unit by a representative 
body, but we think that the reserve power should be in the 
hands of the Governor-General as representing the Crown. 
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Powers of Central 'Oovemment over Provincial Governments. 

182, In the preceding paragraph we were ^ncerned solely with 
the question of the supervision of Governors in the use of their 
special and emerge^jcy powers. We now consider what should 
be the normal powers of the Centre over the provincial Govern- 
ments. Without attempting to frame provisions in language in 
which they could be enacted, we recommend that the super- 
intendence, direction, and control of the Governor-General in 
Council over a provincial GAvernment ^ould be exercisable only 
over a field de^ed by the following categories : — 

(1) Safeguarding of administration of central subjects. 

(2) Matters which may, in the opinion of the Governor- 
General, essentially affect the interests of any other part 
of India. 

(3) Supply of information on any subject. 

(4) Haising of loans. 

( 5 ) Employment of All-India Services in the province. 

(6) Safeguarding of Imperial interests. 

(7) Questions arising between India and the other parts 
of the Empire. 

(8) Implementing international obligations. 

Though these would, we think, be the main categories, it 
might, of course, be found, when the task of drafting provisions 
on these lines was being undertaken* that there were some 
specific matters, not covered by the above, which ought to be 
included. The definition of the field should not be in the Act 
itself, but in statutory rules which should be amended only 
by resolution of both Houses of Parliament. 

The Secretary of State in the exercise of his general powers 
of superintendence, direction and control of the Governor- 
General in Council would, of course, be enabled to issue orders 
through that authority on provincial questions falling within the 
field indicated above. 

Under the present “ Kelaxation of Control Rules ” applying 
to the Secretary of State, and corresponding provisions in' Devo- 
lution Role 49 applying to the Governor-General in Council, the 
directing powers in transferred subjects which fall within cate- 
gories equivalent to the sixth and seventh mentioned above arc 
reserved to the Secretary of State only ; but we think that in 
future these should also rest with the Govenior-General jn 
Coyncil, subject, of course, to the Secretary of State’s control. 

183. The absence of any provision in the existing Relaxation of 

Control Rules corresponding to the eighth category above is 
clearly an anomaly, though in practice difficulties arising 
from its absence seem to have been successfully overcome (see 
Vol. I, p. 232). ♦ 

The fourth catego(ry is a matter to which we return later in 
this chapter. The third, though an obvious provision, we regard 
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as of the first imp^jrtance. However great the independent 
powers of the proviipes may be, it is essential that there should 
be a nerve centre foi^ the whole. 

The second category is, of course, the one that raises most 
difficulties. We have deliberately framed it in very broad terms, 
which we should hesitate to employ if the decision as to its 
scope, in any given instance, was not to be left to the personal 
and entire discretion of the Governor-General. A provision of 
sucli a kind would be unworkable if it had to be subject to legal 
interpretation. It is clear that the Governor-General in Councirs 
rights of control over a provincial Government under this second 
provision might occasionally overlap the Governor-Generars 
sijpcriiitciulence, direction and control of the Governor in the 
exercise of liis special })owers, as for example if there occurred a 
breakdown of law and order in a province sufficiently serious 
to affect other parts of India. There is, we think, no objection 
to such overlapping of the splieres of contiol. Coordination 
would rest, with the Governor-General. 

Co-operation between Central and Provincial Governments. 

184. It is, however, not for such purposes as these that the 
provision in the second category is primarily designed. Its main 
intention is to ensure co-operation between the various pro- 
vinces in matters of administration which, though not central 
subjects, may be of vital concern to more than one province, 
or to India as a whole. We may reidto as examples measures 
for fighting famine or epidemic diseases (whether among men, 
animals or crops), trunk road schemes and irrigation projects 
affecting more than one province. 

In Chapter 4, Part TIT, of our first volume wo have described 
l)Ow coordination in matters which fall within the present 
transferred field has hitherto been achieved. It has mainly 
been accomplished by Ministers agreeing to confer together with 
the central authorities, or agreeing to set up an inter-provincial 
body of some kind. This seems to us exactly the line of develop- 
ment which should be fostered, as we explain more fully in the 
next paragraph, (’o-operation sliould be secured by the general 
goodwill of the Governments concerned, rather than by the im- 
fjosilion of specific central control. Nevertheless, we think it 
essential that the Central Government, in dealing with questions 
which vitally affeett more than one province, should in the future 
have a more authoritative jx>sition than it now enjoys, con- 
stitutionally, in the transferred sphere. 

Co-ordination of Nation-building Services. 

Council of Agricultural Research. 

185. We now turn to the question of co-operation between the 
Centre and the provinces, and between province and province, 
in certain subjects which are entrusted to the legislative and 
administrative control of the provinces and which, though they 
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are indeed of common concern, ore not su<^h as to call for any 
constitutional power of direction and cont’^l from the Centre. 
Agriculture, Education and Medical services — matters of the 
greatest possible importance for ‘ the future of India — demand 
such co-operation. ' An admirable example of the kind of 
methods which we think should be adopted is furnished by the 
recent institution of the Council of Agricultural llesearch. 

Consequent upon the recommendations of the Linlithgow 
Commission, a Council has* been set urp wdth the object of co- 
ordinating agricultural policy throughout British India. The 
Commission expressed a hope, which we share, that the manner 
in which the Indian States could best be brought into this re- 
search organisation would receive early and careful consideration. 
The constitution and functions of this body are fully explained 
in the Resolution of the Government of India which we print 
as an appendix* to this chapter. This Central Council has 
both executive and atlvisory functions for the respective dis- 
charge of which the Council is organised into (1) .a smaller 
Governing Body and (2) a larger Advisory Board. The executive 
functions discharged by the Governing Body are mainly con- 
cerned with the administration of funds contributed by the 
Central Government or by other interests for the development 
of agriculture in the widest sense of that term. The principal 
duty of the Advisory Board is to examine all proposals in con- 
nection with agricultural research and ’development which may 
be submitted to the Governing Body and to reijort on their 
feasibility. 

The salient features of this organisation are : — 

(1) no control over provincial policy other than the power 
of assisting by grants of money provincial schemes which 
are considered to be deserving of support; 

(2) coordination of policy — ^the establishment of a part- 
nership of ideas, not only between the Governors’ pro- 
vinces and the Central Government, but between the pro- 
vinces themselves; 

(3) provision for the distribution of central funds by 
agreement between the Central Government and the pro- 
vinces through their respective representatives on the 
Governing Body ; 

(4) machinery for regular consultation with a view to en- 
- suring that schemes (?an be proposed from the Centre as 
• well as hwally, that all schemes once started will be carried 

through and that the experience of all parts of India shall 
be pooled and rendered easily accessible. 

Education and Medical Bureaux. * 

186. Again in the field of education we believe with our Auxi- 
liary Committee on Education t that it would be very valuable 

* Appendix IX, p. 167 below, 
t Ed. Report, p. 277. 
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to set up an active | Central Bureau of Education which would • 
£ive information ai>d advice to the provincial administrations 
and would help to make everywhere available the results of 
experiments and practice in educational method and organisa- 
tion. What is now done by the Federal ''Government of the 
United States in this respect may well be studied and turned to 
account. The Central Government will continue to be primarily 
responsible for education in some of the minor administrations 
and will also assume similar responsibility in the excluded areas, 
but its outlook should be wider than this, in order that the 
standards of its administration in those parts of British India 
may benefit by the example of the best that the provinces can 
do. While it should endeavour to raise the standards in the 
areas under its own immediate administration, it should also 
act as a clearing house for ideas and as a medium for the diffusion 
throughout India of new and fruitful methods. For these 
purposes a central educational bureau should be of great utility. 
The Quinquennial Eeview now published by the Central Educa-' 
tion Department is an example of the value of coordinating 
information, but what we have in mind goes beyond this and is 
not limited to the collection of statistics. It seems to us that 
there is everything to be gained by using such encouragement 
and influence as a central organisation may exert for the pur- 
pose of advancing and widening the education and training of 
the Indian peoples. This principle may be specially useful in 
connection with I'liiropean education and also with that of Anglo- 
Indians, whose future prosperity so largely depends upon g<x)d 
educational equipment. This particularly concerns the Centre 
in view of the special association of Anglo-Indians with some of 
the central seiwices. We think also that some central co- 
ordination would be valuable in re.spect of the Indian universi- 
ties, both unitary and affiliated, in order to counteract the tend- 
ency towards extreme province alisation. 

In the same way, we are convinced that the improvement of 
public health in India, the increase in the supply of trained 
nurses and doctors, and the reduction of infant and maternal 
mortality might be materially promoted if there were a wider 
central organisation staffed by competent officials, both men and 
women, whose business it would be to coordinate and encourage 
the work that is so much needed in these directions. Such a 
bureau would have functions which would extend beyond the 
rahge of the Central Medical Research Institute which yvas 
recently recommended by Sir Walter Morley Fletcher’s 
Committee. 

The Question of Financial Assistance. 

187. Mutual assistance in such fields as agriculture, education 
and public health, based primarily ou interchange of ideas and 
services, can only come about by the voluntary participation of 
the different units concerned. It seems to us that joint effort 
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is likely to be most fruitful if it takes the* form of establishing, 
without imposing control over the provinces, central bodies re- 
sembling the Agricultural Council, though of course details of 
structure might vary considerably in each case. 

We would like to see these Central bodies exercising, by means 
of advice and, if necessary, by the provision of financial assist- 
ance, some influence over recruitment for the higher personnel 
of these services. There is a natural tendency for a provincial 
Government to restrict thC recruitment for its services to the 
province. But India needs the very best, and it will, in our 
opinion, be a groat opportunity lost if the provinces do not avail 
themselves of the prestige which these central bodies should 
acquire in order to attract to their service men and women of the 
highest qualifications available. With the great development of 
the scientific services which is now taking place in other parts of 
the Empire, India will need to make known by every means at 
her disposal the unrivalled interest and importance of the scien- 
tific problems requiring investigation within her bordefs. 

Tlie view is authoritatively held in India, on the construction 
of the present Devolution Rules, that it is not permissible to 
incur expenditure from central revenues on provincial subjects, 
or to make assignments from central to provincial revenues for 
expenditure on a provincial subject, except in so far as such 
expenditure represents payment for services rendered by the 
provincial Government. There is no occasion for us to go into 
the technical justification for this view, but we are strongly of 
opinion that so rigid a division between expenditure on central 
and provincial subjects should be modified. We recommend that 
it should be rendered constitutionally possible, under suitable re- 
strictions to assist provincial objects from central funds and 
vice versa. This will facilitate the operation and uaef ^Iness of 
such central bodies as we have been describing, which will serve 
the ends both of the provinces and of the .Centre. 

Finaacial Relations. 

188. We now turn to the question of finance in a wider aspect. 
We have already explained in Chapter I of this Partt that we 
accept the principles of Mr. Layton's scheme for the division of 
resources betw’een the Centre and Provinces, and that we recom- 
mend, as part of the necessary machinery, the setting up of a 
Provincial Fund. The provisions governing the working of the 
Fuhd will be an experiment in Indian federation which we con- 
sider to be of great importance. The plan may, if successfully 
worked, be the precursor of further developments on similar 
lines. The scheme for allocation of resources provides inter alia 
for the division, on certain principles, of the revenue from in- 
come tax between the Centre and the fjtovinces.* To this 
extent it involves a definite departure from the plan in the 


♦ See Part VIII, Chs. 5-7. 


t Paras. 16g-15S», and 163. 
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Montagu-Chelmsford Report which sought for constitutional 
reasons to abolish alt “ divided heads of revenue. The method 
of division now proposed will not, however, enable the Central 
Grovernment to exercise control over the finances of the pro- 
vinces and is not, therefore, open to the objections to “ divided 
heads ” urged in the Joint Report. r 

Financial Stability of Provinces. 

189. The fourth category mentioned in paragraph 182 above 
is also concerned with finance. In our pro)X)SMls for the pro- 
vincial constitution we have suggested no safeguards on the finan- 
cial side, except for the special pur j>ose of enabling the Governor 
to secure supply over the limited field in which he holds in 
reserve special powers or for carrying out directions which he 
may receive from the Centre. More than one of the schemes 
propounded to ns involved giving the Governor special powers to 
secure the “ financial stability ” of the province. We consider 
that so wide a powder of intervention by the Governor would 
hinder the growth of responsibility. We think, however, that a 
certain corrective power should reside in the Central Government 
through a right to control borrowing by a provincial Govern- 
ment. Due coordination of borrowing by the various Govern- 
ments in India is, and will remain, as Mr. Layton emphasises*, 
very important; but, beyond this, we think that the Central 
G-overnment should be ‘in a position cither to refuse a loan 
required by a province to meet a deficit, or, if need be, to 
impose discriminatory rates of interest in respect of any such 
loans which it grants. It is obvious that this power would 
not in itself sijffice to ensure financial stability, since the seeds of 
financial embarrassment might have been planted long before 
the province w^as actually faced with, a deficit. But the exist- 
ence of such a power should not be without effect ; and we are 
unable to propose more stringent powei s which would not involve 
too great an interference with the provincial Governments. We 
would leave the constitutional power of control of the Central 
Government in the matter of loans quite general, though we 
should not wish it to be used as a means of dictating the pur- 
poses for which capital expenditure should be incurred by the 
provinces. Provided that the objects for which the money 
is required come within the terms of the regulations relating to 
provincial loans, the approval of the Central Government should 
b^ de]>en(lent primarily on considerations relating to the mone- 
tary and credit situation. 

We concur generally in Mr. Layton’s observations in regard 
to provincial accounts , to the keeping of provincial balances 
and to the status and functions of the Auditor-General. 

CeA^jal and Provincial Subjects. 

190. The present classification of central and provincial sub- 
jects for th e pu rpose of distributing administrative responsibility 

* Part VIII, para^ aih 
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seems to us to be generally satisfactory, although experience may 
show that changes in the rules may be necessary from time to 
time. But there is at any rate one important matter in which 
we think an alteration is necessary now. The abolition o£ 
dyarchy might entail the breaking of the essential liaison 
between the Central* Government and the provinces in respect 
of that branch of the provincial {)oiice which works in concert 
with the Central Intelligence Department. We would therefore 
recommend that the clause ,*assigning Police to tlic in:ovinces in 
item 32* of the schedule to the Devolution Eules should be quali- 
fied by the addition of the words “ subject in the case of the 
C.I.D. to such conditions regarding organisation as the Governor- 
General in Council may determine.” 

We also wish to call attention, in connection with the consti- 
tutional changes which we are proposing, to the distribution of 
functions in regard to industrial matters between the Centre and 
the provinces. Under the Devolution Rules, factory legislation 
is primarily a subject for the Central Legislature, knd so is 
labour welfare. On th(‘ other hand, in the administrative field, 
these matters are provincial and have hitherto been reserved 
subjects. So long as this situation continues, the Central Gov- 
ernment, through its relation with the reserved side of the 
provincial administration, has power to influence the administra- 
tion of the factory law to the extent it tjunks proper (see Volume 
T, paragraph *258). With the abolition of dyarchy, this position 
would be changed. But it seems to ns that for certain purposes 
the Central Government will still require to have power, in this 
sort of field, to secure cooperation from provincial Governri’.ontp 
and coordination of effort. One important instance of this will 
arise out of international obligations entered into at Geneva on 
labour questions (see the eighth category in paragraph 182 above). 
We imagine that the Report of Mr. Whitley's Commission will 
deal with this class of subject fully, and, if our proposal that 
dyarchy should be ended is approved, it will be more appropriate 
for that expert body to make recommendations as to consequen- 
tial adjustments between the Centre and the provinces in the 
field which it is specially investigating. 


APPENDDC IX. 


KicyieLUTioN OF Governmbnt of India. (Department of Education, Healtu, 
AND Lands) of 23rd May, 1929, Establishing the Council of Agricui/tural 

Besbabch. 


In Chapter III of their Report, the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India 
held that agricultural research in this country is still in its infancy ; that, how- 
ever efficient the organisation which is built up for demonstration and propaganda, 
it cannot achieve a full measure of success unless it is based on research ; tliat 
lack of co-ordination in agricultural research lias prejudicially affected progress ; 


♦ See Vol. I, p. 130. 
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that there is a wide field open for the co-operation of the Government of India 
and of provincial Governments in regard to agricultural research ; and that it 
is the duty of the Government of India, in the discharge of their ultimate responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the vast agricultural population of this country, to 
advance research in every way possible without encroaching uiK)n the functions 
of provincial Governments in that sphere. * 

2. The Royal Commission, after discussing possible methods by which closer 
contact might be Gstablish€>d between scientific investigators working in institu- 
tions under the Central Government and investigators employed under provincial 
Governments, recommended the establishment of an Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Ilesearch to which the Imperial Agricultural Research Institutions and 
the Provincial Reseai*cli Institutions would stand in exactly the same relation. 
The duties of the Council would 1)0 : — 

(а) The promotion, guidancse and co-ordination of agricultural and veterinary 
research tbroughemt India. The Council would not, however, maintain research 
institutions dii-ectl}'^ undfT its control, nor would it employ its own staff of 
experts. It would merely determine whether a particular scheme of research 
was of all-India or of local importance and whether it could best be carried out 
at Ml Imperial or [)rovincial rcsw^arch Institution or by some other agency such as 
a University or a private individual and would then, after subjecting the scheme 
to examiiia,tion by its expert advisers, make such grant as it considered suitable. 

(б) The training of researoli workers under a scheme of research scholarshix)S 
or in other wa^^. 

(c) The collection and dissemination of information in regard not only to 
research but to agricultural and veterinary matters generally. 

(d) The publication of scientific papers, etc. 

3. The Royal Commission recommended that the Council of Agricultural 
Reteaixh should consist of thee following members : — 

(а) Three whole-time members apfiointed by the Ciovernment of India, of 
w horn one should be an experienced administrator with a knowltjdgc, if possible, 
of Indian conditions ; one should be an eminent scientist wlio had sjKJcialised in 
some branch of crop pnxluction and one should represent the interests of animal 
husbandry including animal nutrition and veterinary matters. It was sug- 
gested that the administrator should be the Chairman of the Council. 

(б) Thirty-six other members, xiz,j the Director of the Agricultural Research 
Institute at I'usa ; the Director of the Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research 
at Mukt(?sar ; one representative of the minor administrations under the Govern- 
ment of Jndia ; one non-official cteted member of the Council of State ; two 
non-official elected members of the Legislative Assembly ; one repivsentative 
each t>f the European and Indian business communities ; throe representatives 
of Indian Universities nominated by the Inter-Univcrsity Board ; one repre- 
stmtative of the Indian Central Cotton Committee ; one joint representative of 
the Indian Tea Assoeialion and the United Planters* Association of Southern 
India ; the nine Directors of Agriculture and the nine Directors of Veterinary 
Services in the major provinces and five? other non-official members nominated 
by the Government of India on the recommendation r>f the Council by reason of / 
their scientific or other special qualifications. 

The*. Royal Commission recommended that the Council should constitute sub- 
ctiuimittces to deal with special activities. They further recommended that 
provincial Governmtmts should establish committees to work in close co-operation 
with the Council and to assist in maintaining touch between that b(xly and 
agricultural activities in the provinces. They considered that provincial Govern- 
ments should have full discretion regarding the constitution of the provincial 
committees. 

4. As regards finance,'^ the Royal Commission held that, only if the Couiic;il 
were placed in a secure financial position beyond the possibility of being affected 
by financial vicissitudes, would it be able to embark upon a programme of ordered 
advanc^e. They, therefore, rc?coinmended that an agricultural research fund 
should be constituted by a grant of Rs. 50 lakhs from central revenues to which 
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additions should be made from time to time as finanoial conditions permitted. 
They also recommended that the Council of Agricultural Research and the 
Agricultural Research Fund should be constitute by an Act of the Imperial 
Legislature. 

5. The Government India have given their most carctful consideration to 
the proposals of the Royal Commission and are of opinion that they are on the 
whole admirably designed Jbo securer the objects for the attainment of which the 
establishment of the organisation outlined above is recommended. They feel, 
however, that the composition of the Council and the method of linancing it 
proposed by the Royal (>)mmission might with a4vanhige be modified in certain 
respects. It ap])cars to them that* a Council of thirty-nine members would bo 
too large to be really etfective and that it is not dijsirable that the Legislative 
Assembly should be deprived of its normal constitutional control over an activity 
which affects the staple industry of this country as it would be, if the method of 
financing the Council proposed by the Royal Commission were adopted. To 
meet these objections, the Government of India have decided to make the 
changes in the structure of the Council and the method of financing it which are 
expired in the subsequent paragraphs of this Resolution. 

6. The cMsntral organisation will bo divided into two parts, with executive and 
advisory functions respectively. The executive part, which will be known as 
the Governing Body, will have the management of all the affairs fmd funds of 
the (Jouncil 8ubjf3ct to the limitations mentioned in paragraph 7 below. This 
body will consist of the Honourable Member of the Governor Generafs Executive 
Council in charge of the ixirtfolio of Agriculture, who will be cx-officio Chairman, 
the Priricipxl Administrative Officer of the Conn(?il who will be appointed by the 
Government of India and who will be ex-officio Vice-Chairman, one representative 
of the Council of State, tw’o rejii-esentativos of the Legislative Assembly, one 
repi^aentative of the European business community elected by the Associated 
Cliambci's of Coiumert^o <.»f India and Ceylon, ofjd representative of the Indian 
business community elected by the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, one reprcseiitati’'’e nominated by the Government of each major 
province, tw^o roprosontatives (?loct<Hl by the Advisory Board, and such other 
pei'sons as His Excellency the (Governor General in Council may from time to time 
appf)int. 

At the Conforoiico convened by the Govemmont of India in October last to 
consider the Report of the Royal Commisiiion, the Provincial Ministers of Agri- 
culture expnviscd the view that the provincial representatives on the Governing 
Body should be the Ministers of Agriculture. This proposal has been referred to 
Provincial Goveriiineiits for opinion and hf:« met w’ith general acceptance. The 
Government of India entirely agree that the presence of the Piovincial Ministers 
of Agriculture (Ui the Governing Body will contribute very materially to the 
succassfiil working of the Council. They consider it d(3sirablc however that 
provision should bo made in tlie Rules and Regulations of the Council permitting 
a Provincial Government to nomiiiatt'. a representative U) attend any meeting of 
the Governing Body at whicJi the Provincial Minister of Agriculture is unable to 
he present. 

The Honourable Mr. V. Rainadas Pantulu has been elected by the Council of 
State and Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz and Chaudri Mukhtar Singh have been 
elected by the Legislative ^Vssombly as the representatives of those bodies on t)jo 
Govjprniiig Body of the Council of Agricultural Research. The Associated 
Chaml>ors of Cornmerce of India juid Ceylon and the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry luivo elected Sir Joseph Kay and Mr. Wal- 
ohand Hirachand, C.I.E., respectively, as their representatives on the Governing 
Body. 

The functions of the Advisory Board will be to examine all proposals in connec- 
tion with the scientific objects of the Council which nay be submitted to the 
Governing Body, to report on their feasibility and to advise on any other ques- 
tions referred to it by the Governing Body. It will consist of ail those whose 
inclusion in the Council was recommended by the Royal Commission with the 
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exception of the representatives of the Central Legismture and the repiesenta- 
tives of tbe European and Indian commcrcfal communities who will now find a 
place on the (xoverning Body. It does not appear necessary that the latter 
should also be members of the Advisory Board which, under the division of 
functions explained above will be a body of experts. In view of .their exclusion 
from the Advisory Board, the Government of India, ^ after consultation with 
IVovincial Governments, consider it desirable that the scientific and university 
representation on the Board should be increased and that, subject, where necessary 
to the acceptance of the invitation to elect repiesenhitives to the Board, it should 
be composed as follows : — 

(I) The Vice-Chairman of thc^ Council , 

(2 and 3) whole-time expert advisers appointed by the Government 
of India. 

(4) Director of the Pusa Besearcli Institute. 

(6) Director of the Imperial Institute of Veterinary Hcsearch, Muktesar. 

(6) Dii’cctor of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

The Directors of Agriculture in 

(7) Madras. 

(8) Bombay. 

(9) Bengal. 

(10) The Unittxl ITrovinces. 

(II) The Piuijab. 

(12) Burma. 

(13) Bihar and Orissa. 

(14) The Central Provinces. 

(15) Assam. 

Representatives of the Vetcrinaiy Department in 

(16) Madras. t 

(17) Bombay. 

(18) Bengal. 

(19) The United Pmvincc^s. 

(20) The Punjab. 

(21) Burma. 

(22) Bihar and Orissa. 

(23) The Central Provinces. 

(24) Assam. 

(25) A nrpresentativc of minor administrations under the Government of 
India nominated by the Gov(jmment of India. 

(26) A representative of the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, 
nominated by the Government of India. 

(27) A njpresenbitivc; of the f.k)-operative Movement nominated by the 
Government of India. 

(28) A representative elected by tbe Indian Researcjh Fund Association. 

(29 to 32) Four representatives of Indian Universities elected by the 

Inter-University Board. 

(33) A representative elected jointly by the Indian Tea Association and 
the United Planters’ Association of Southern India. 

(34) A ^^^I>^e6entalive ele.«;t(Ki by the Indian Central Cotton C^^mmittee. 

«. (35 to 39) Five non-ofiieial members nominated by the Government of 

India on the rcctomriumdation of the Council on the gi*ound of scientific 
knowledge or other special qualifications. 

And such other persons as His Excellency the Governor General in Council 
may from time to time appoint. 

Mr. P. H. Carpenter, Chief fkaeiitific Officer, Indian Tea Association’s Experi- 
mental Station, Tocklai, ^Assam, has been elected as their representative on the 
Advisory Board by the Indian Tea Association and the United Planters’ Associa- 
tion of Southern India. The Government of India have nominated Mr. G. K. 
Devadhar, C.I.E., President, Servants of India Society, Poona, as representative 
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of the Co-operative Movement on the Board. The names of the nominees of the 
(Tovemment of India to represent minor administrations and the Forest Research 
Institute, nwpectively, will be announced shortly. 

The Principal Administrative Ofiicer to the Council will be ex-officio Chairman 
of the Advisory Board. 

All the other features of the Royal Commission’s X3roposal.s for the organisation 
(*f the Council, viz,, the three whole-time officers of the Council, the sub-com- 
mittees to deal with special detivities and the xirovincial coramittex's will remain. 

As recommended by the Royal O>mmission, the duration of the apfiointment 
of members of the Gjuncil, other than the rexirosciitativiisa of the Council of State 
and the Legislative Assembly and of tjiose members who an? appointwl bj’ reason 
of the office or appointment they hold, will be three years. The tenure of apiioint- 
oKnt of the Principal Administrative Officer and the two whole-time expert 
advisers will ordinarily be five years. 

7. For tho lump grant of lis. 50 lakhs recommciulcd by the Royal Commission, 
the Covernraent of India have dwided to substituh^ an initial lump grant 
supplemented by a fixisd minimum grant atmually. 'I"lu*y have iixed tho initial 
iirarit at Rs.25 lakhs, of which Rs.16 lakhs have been provided in the budget for 
1029-30. Commencing from 1930-31, the annual rec\iiTing grant will he fixed 
at Rs.7.25 lakhs per annum, of which Rs.5 lakhs uill be dcA^oterl to the further- 
ance of tho sedentitic objex^ta of the Council, and the rejuaining iis.2.25 laldis to 
the cost f3f its staff and secretariat. A sum of Ks.1.40 lakhs has beeif provided 
in the current yefir’s budget to meet tlio cost of the staff and sc'ci’otariat in this 
liiiancial year. The provision in the current yetir’s budget has Im’cu made with 
the approval of the Lt^gislative i\ssembly and tlio grants to be made in aubs(>qucnt 
yojirs will also be subject to its approval. 

The Council of Agricultural Research will have, an entirely free liantl in regard 
h) the exx)erKJituro of the grants made in it for research purposes subject to the 
i.ondition that it ineurs no liability in respcict of sutdi matters as leave or ])ension 
contributions after the rrjsearch for which the granl»is given has been t?omploted. 
In. regard to tho grant made to it to m<^t the cost of staff, establisimient, etc., 
tho (lovornment of India have decided that, for reasons of administrative 
f.onvenien(H\ it .should be in the same position as a Department of the (lovera- 
moTit of India Secretariat. 

8. 'I’ho broad outlines of the scheme w'ero placed before the Conference of 
l^roviucial Ministers and other ropresenhatives in October last and met with 
g(.*ueral acceptan<;o. 

9. I'he Coverument of India have further docid(>d tliat the Council should not 
l)e constituted under an Act of the- Imperial Legislature as reconimendtxi by tho 
lioyal Commission but should be registered finder the Registration of Societies 
Act, XXI of 1860. In order to comply with the requirements of that Act, a 
meeting of those wlio will constitute the Council will bo convened at an early 
date t(» consider the terms of the Memorandum of Association and the Rules 
aiid Regulations which have to be filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies. 

10. Pi'oposals have bwn approved by His Majesty’s Secretary of Sta te regarding 
tho appointment of the Princijial Administrative Officer, the two whole-time 
fxperib advisers and tho Secretary' to the Council. Tho Covernraent of India 
hope shortly to be in a position to announce the namra of the gentlemen appointed 
to tho first threw of these posts. Tho officer selected for the ainwintmont of* 
vSccretary to tho Council is Mr. M. S. A. Hydari, I.C.S., (Madras). 

11. The Government of India trust that all Provincial Governments will take 
early steps to constitute provincial committees, on the lines suggested by the 
I voyal Commission subject to such modifications as may be considereil required 
hi the light of local conditions, to work in co operation with the Council of 
Beacjarch. 
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CHAPTER 5.— THE AUTHORITY OP GOVERNMENT. 

The Need to Expound Oovemment Policy. 

191. We propose to devote a separate chapter to considering a 
feature in the general Indian situation \^hich during our tours 
constantly struck us as remarkable and worthy of analysis, 
though it appears to have been little dwelt upon in connection 
with the constitutional developments of 10 years ago. We refer 
to the danger of undermining the authority of all government, 
and the loss of public confidence which would follow, 
if no effective steps are taken to make more widely known the 
explanation of official policy and to counteract the gross mis- 
representations of Government action put forward with impunity 
by those who seek by every means to discredit it. We do not, 
of course, mean that Governments, whether in India or any- 
where else, should not be criticised, or that vigorous attacks, 
however, misguided they may appear to the authorities to be, 
should be suppressed or punished as long as the law of the land 
is duly observed. We mean that the Government case should 
not go by default ; and that, in the public interest, citizens should 
not be led to believe that the authorities have no answer because 
as a rule tliey make none which reaches their ears. Let us 
consider how the present situation has come about and how, 
consistently with the preservation of all essential liberties, it 
might be improved. 

Changed Relations between Oovemment and the Indian Public. 

192. In earlier days, Government in India could afford very 
largely to disregard attacks made upon it, because its position 
was that it took little part in argumentative debate, but issued 
its edicts, after taking counsel with such non-officials as it con- 
sulted, in accordance with its own judgment of what was best 
to be done. Permanent officials attended to their proper work 
of administration, and whilst, in deciding on the policy to be 
followed, the Government of India gave close attention to its 
probable reactions and watched any sign of discontent, it acted 
as a benevolent bureaucracy and was accepted as such. Even 
as late as the Morley-Minto Councils, the Government took up 
the attitude of an Executive which was willing to give ear to 

additional members of the legislature and valued their 
tounsel, rather than the position of an Administration fjwing 
political opjK>nents. 

But now all this is changed. The Government has entered 
politics. It has to answer its critics on the floor of the House. 
Yet, although the Government case is given in debate, the ab-. 
sence of any effective publicity prevents its answer reaching the 
public outside. Those who are only familiar with the interplay 
of party politics at home may have a difficulty in appreciating 
that in India the sort of attacks which we are deprecating are not 
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directed against particular items of policy, but amount to the en- 
couragement of an utter disregard of all the necessary rules of 
order which any civilized Administration must uphold. Our con- 
cern is not solely with the position of the powers that be, but 
with the consequences of this upon the peaceful administration of 
India in the future. »This is a situation which, in the interests 
of good order and contentment, calls for remedy by any legiti- 
mate means. As things are, the most violent and mendacious 
statements are made with •the knowledge that tliere will be 
little attempt to rebut them ; hard-working and devoted officials, 
Indian as well as British, have the feeling that they will not 
be defended ; and the public, which has inherited a tradition 
that Governments should be respected only so far as they exact 
respect, is misled. 

The Importance of Eflective Publicity. 

193. We consider that the Governmental service of informa- 
tion needs to be. greatly extended and improved. It is dot fair to 
the large body of citizens who are being invited to assume wider 
responsibilities and who are passing through a period of train- 
ing and political education to leave them ignorant of all but one 
side of the case. In the sphere of local government and in the 
work of the districts, contact with realities and appreciation 
of the reasons for action are easier to^secure. But as regards 
all larger issues, and most of all in connection with the central 
administration, methods must, we think, be found to spread 
truthful information more widely. The need for a fair presenta- 
tion of policy and facts is not confined to India. The misleading 
effect on public opinion throughout the world is no less important 
to be kept in mind. We have already described in Volume I 
the astonishing lengths to which a certain section of the Indian 
Press has gone in vilifying the Administration and attacking its 
servants.* It would be going beyond the scope of the task 
entrusted to us to attempt to suggest how the law of India on 
this subject should be framed or applied, but wo must put on 
record our strong conviction that, unless a corrective is forth- 
coming, the orderly development of Indian institutions is put 
in jeopardy. The plant of self-government cannot be expected 
to exhibit healthy growth in an atmosphere so poisoned by 
misrepresentation . 

Some Suggestions. • 

194. We think, therefore, that the question should be carefully 
considered by what means the widest publicity can be obtained 
for a reasonable account of the activities and decisions of the 
various Governments of India, and how best this information 
can be brought before a larger part of the Indian population. 
All over the civilized world new methods of disseminating news 
and views are being devised, and both in England and the 

♦ Vol. I, paras. 287-8 and 481. 
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•United States of America, as well as in many other countries, 
Governments make full use of them. Wireless broadcasting is 
a recent introduction into British India, and there are many 
difficulties to be overcome. It is the modern method by which 
both news and views can be presented under reasonable control 
from different angles. The cinema, again, is a frequent and 
popular feature in many of the great cities of India. Its use 
in connection with the subject which we are considering should 
not be overlooked. We’ have gathered the impression that more 
might be done in supplying the rteputable news agencies with 
information. 

These matters, however, are for others to determine; 
we are only concerned to point out the extreme importance that 
they should not be overlooked. It is very far from our purpose 
to suggest that freedom of criticism should be discouraged, nor 
do we imagine that discontent is to be removed by suppression. 
As we have said elsewhere, we are quite siitisficd that the 
Governm'ent of India has gained by the increased opportunity for 
•ventilating opinions in the legislatures; but that is quite a 
different thing from acquiescing in the dissemination of 
a version which has no resemblance to the facts. There 
is no part of the world in which more devoted work is 
done by civil servants than in British India, and the reputation 
of these officers, wheth-er British or Indian, with the mass of 
the people stands deservedly high. It ought to he effectively 
sustained. Whatever the future may have in store for this vast 
sub-continent, it seems to us very necessary that greater facilities 
should bo provided for spreading a true version of public affairs, 
and for sustaining the foundations upon which orderly govern- 
ment must in all circumstances depend. 

Our colleague (Lord Burnham) has prepared a Note on 
” Means of Publicity ” which is appended here. 


Note on Means of PuBiiioiTv 
BY Lord Bornha.m. 

.It may be said that public opinion in Indui is, in the main, 
not more than that of the politically-minded sections of the 
population, whose views find expression in the Indian-owned) 
Press. To repeat a phrase used in Vol. I of our Keport, the 
“ effective ” circulation of Indian newspapers is much gaeater 
than the figure of their cash sales. Thus, both directly and 
iudirectly, rumour and defamation obtain, by means of the Press, 
a very wide currency and credit throughout the whole of the 
sub-continent from all the centres where news is collected and 
published. The (^Dvemment of India and all its agents are 
subjected to unceasing attack and vituperation which they endure 
in dignified silence, on the principle that it is not worth while 
to controvert or rebut them, because, in the long run, the facts 
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of the case will speak for themselves. I believe that this method 
of dealing with the matter cannot be further continued without 
grave risk and disadvantage to British rule in India. 

Indian Governments circulate such news as they issue through 
the Associated Press of India, which has important duties to 
perform in the distribution of all official information to the 
Indian newspapers subscribing for its services. I think the time 
has now come when Indian Governments and their principal 
departments ought to have cpecial burefaux for dealing with the 
supply of views, at the head of each of which should be a trained 
journalist, capable of handling “ news and matter ” in the most 
efficient way. It cannot be laid down how this should be done, 
but the question must be carefully considered by what means 
the widest publicity can be obtained for the correction of 
misstatements and for the dissemination of the truth in regard 
to the action of the Central and Provincial Governments. 

It is not only the newspaper press that is involved in this effort 
to state the case for autliority. In all the big cities tlio cinema 
is a frequent and popular feature of local life. Some effort 
should be made to use it for the purpose of expounding and 
illustrating the activities of the various branches of administra- 
tion, such, for example, as education and agriculture. The use 
of the cinema on exhibition trains for the practical purpose of 
improving the methods of cultivating the land by the aid of 
scientific and mechanical processes has already been proved to be 
popular. The cinema is a commercial institution, and so what- 
ever is done must, perforce, be on the lines of commercial 
development, but the existence of Government censorship ought 
to render it (jasier to make suitable arrangements with 
“renters and exhibitors “ of film pictures in order to secure a 
fair proportion of instructional subjects on the screen. 

Wireless broadcasting is of recent introduction into British 
India. From being a commercial* undertaking in the hands of 
a public company it has now passed into the hands of the 
Government of India. There are still many difficulties, 
linguistic and atmospheric, which have to be overcome, before 
it will exercise anything like the same power in India that it 
does in Europe and North America, but its potentialities are 
very great. Provided a system of loud-speakers in the village 
meeting places can be set up—and the experiment is well worth 
trying — broadcasting may in time become the most powerful 
instrument that the State can command for explaining itself to 
the “ common people.*’ 

So far I have been dealing with the necessity of providing 
greater facilities for spreading a true version of public affairs, 
but there is another side to the question. In the course of a 
speech made by Lord Canning to his Legislative Council on 
June 13th, 1857, he said, “I doubt whether it is fully under- 
stood or known to what an audacious extent sedition has been 
poured into the hearts of the native population of India within 
69973(2) • F3 
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the last few weeks, under the guise of intelligence supplied to 
them from the Indian newspapers. In addition to perversion 
of facts, there are constant vilification of the Government, false 
assertions of its purposes, and increasing attempts to sow dis- 
content and hatred between it and its subjects.*’ Since then 
there have been many Acts and Ordinances in British India 
for the regulation of printing presses and newspapers. The 
Indian Press Act of 1910, which was repealed in 1922, dealt 
not only with “ incitement to murder and acts of violence but 
also with other specified classes of* published matter including 
any words or signs tending to seduce soldiers or sailors from 
their allegiance or duty, to bring into hatred or contempt the 
British Government, any Native Prince, or any section of His 
Majesty’s subjects in India, or to intimidate individual public ser- 
vants or private individuals.” (Indian Year Book, 1927.) In most 
of the Press codes of the civilised world, including France and 
Germany, after a general declaration in favour of the freedom 
of the Press provision is made for protecting persons in authority. 
In the case of both the above-mentioned countries newspapers 
are also obliged to publish corrections made by oificials in answer 
to charges that may have been published in their own columns. 
I suggest that some such statutory power should exist in British 
India in order to afford adequate protection to public officials of 
all kinds, military and civil, in the discharge of their duties and 
thus both vindicate the integrity and honour of the public service 
and, what. is still more important, prevent authority itself from 
being brought into general odium and despite. 
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PART V.-^THE CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEM IN 
RELATION TO THE DEFENCE OF INDIA. 

195. In the first Volume* of onr Report we have given some 
account of the size, functions, and organisation of the Army in 
India. We have urged that the fundamental difficulties which 
the Indian military problem raises in the way of an advance 
towards the goal of Indian^ self-government should be honestly 
stated and squarely faced, and we have indicated that in this, the 
second, volume we should endeavour to deal further with the 
matter. It is, of course, a matter of supreme importance both 
to India and to Britain ; and even though we may not succeed 
in proposing any cut-and-dried solution, we most deeply feel 
that much will be gained if the question is removed from the 
atmosphere of nebulous generality and is regarded as one which 
now calls for patient and practical analysis. It is useless for one 
school of thought to dismiss the whole subject by saying that the 
needs of India’s defence constitute, and must always constitute, 
an irremovable obstacle in the way of the ultimate attainment of 
the purpose avowed in the declaration of 20th August, 1917. It 
is equally useless for another school of thought to treat the 
obstacle as though it did not exist, or could be easily circum- 
vented by some generous declaration or some simple adjustment 
of detail. It is a cardinal problem, culling for the exercise of 
wise and informed statesmanship from the side of Britain and 
of India alike. And, as such, it needs, first and foremost, a due 
appreciation of the facts. 

Reasons for a British Element. — (i) Frontier Defence. 

196. Let us, therefore, first briefly resume what we have 
already elaborated in our first volume in some detail. T’he land 
frontier of India exposes her in the North-West to a constant 
and pressing danger of a magnitude which is quite without 
parallel in any other part of the Empire. For her defence 
against this menace, India relies on an Army which must l)e 
adequate in its higher command, staff, and organisation, sufficient 
in numbers, suitable in composition, and efficient in equipment 
and training. The evidence we have heard and what we have 
seen in the course of our Indian tours leave no doubt in our 
minds that, at least for a very long time to come, it will be 
impossible for the Army entrusted with the task of defendipg 
India to dispense with a very considerable British element, 
including in that term British troops of all arms, a considerable 
proportion of the regimental officers of the Indian Army, and 
the British personnel in the higher command. The rank and 
file of the Indian Army are not drawn from all over India, but 
from certain martial races who themselves largely represent 
former masters of parts of India, so that the problem of providing 

* Vol. I, Part I, Ch. 10. “ The Army in India.” 
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them with a non-British command is of quite peculiar difficulty. 
We are pronouncing no judgment one way or the other on what 
is called the “ eight units scheme,.” but, whatever the scheme, 
steady progress should continue to be made in the direction of 
an ultimate policy which contemplates thi building-up of an 
entirely Indian force. But the issues iurolved are too vital, 
and the practical difficulties too great, to justify a precipitate 
embarkation on a wholesale process of substituting Indian for 
British personnel in the Indian Angiy- The Army in India is 
the only effective barrier between India and the dangers without 
her gates. We regard it as beyond question that, having regard 
to the Indian and Imperial interests involved, to the dangers to 
be faced, and to the composition of the force, Parliament can- 
not w’Hsh its hands of all responsibility for this Array. Nor do 
we see how, in that event, British officers and men could be 
recniited and called on to serve in India. 

197. There is, therefore, a dilemma. The declaration of 20th 
August, I9l7, stands in its full implication ; the British people 
and the British Parliament have no thought of going back on 
it ; yet here is the difficulty, which appear.? almost insurmount- 
able, arising from the continued presence of the British element 
ili the Army in India. It is ijnpossible to relinquish control 
over an Army containing this element to Ministers responsible 
to any elected legislature* Sxicl) a transfer could only take place 
when no pai't of tJio Army in India consists of British officers 
or troops recruited by the Imperial Government. When this 
will come about we cannot say, but we see no prospect of its 
happening for very many years. Moreover, to any who are 
tempted to question this judgment or to regard it as unduly 
harsh, we would point out a second consideration. At the 
present moment, no .Indian holding the King’s commission is 
of higher army rank than a Captain — ^there are, we believe, 39 
Captains of whom 25 are in ofrdinary regimental employ. Some 
of them are of an age which would prevent their attaining much 
higher rank, even if they passed the necessary examination, 
before retirement. Most of these have not been through Sand- 
hurst, but got their commissions during the Great War. Now, 
however genuine may be the desire, and however earnest the 
endeavour, to work for this transformation, the over-riding 
condition so forcibly expressed by the Skeen Committee (whose 
nqembers, apart from the Chairman and the Army Secretary, 
were Indian gentlemen) in the words ” progress . . . must be 
contingent upon success being secured at each stage and upon 
military efficiency being maintained throughout ”* must in any 
case render such development measured and slow. A Higher 
Command cannot be evolved at short notice out of the existing 
cadres of Indian ofl^cers, all of junior rank and limited experi- 
ence. Not until the slender trickle of suitable Indian recruits 


* Indiau Sandhunt Committee Beport, p. 23. 
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for the ofQcer class — and we earnestly desire an increase in their 
numbers — flows in much greater volume, not until sufllcient 
Indians have attained the experience and training requisite to 
provide all the ofiict%s for, at any rate, some Indian regiments, 
not until such units tjave stood the only test which can possibly 
determine their efficiency, and not until ■ Indian officers have 
qualified by a successful army career for high command, will it 
be possible to develop the pbjjicy of Indianisation to a point which 
will bring a completely Indiatiised Army within sight. Even 
then, years must elapse before the process could be completed. 

(ii) Needs of Internal Security. 

198. In the sphere of internal security, also, the necessity for 
the presence of British troops, who are the neutral guardians 
of a peace so frequently assailed in recent years by bitter com- 
munal feuds and sectional commotions, raises another difficulty. 
These British troops, recruited by the Imperial Government, 
must be under the orders of those wliom the Imperial Govern- 
ment controls. It appears to us that it would be impossible to 
contemplate the use of British troops to quell civil disturbances 
at the unrestricted bidding of Ministers popularly elected and 
answerable to iwpularly elected legislatures. We are quite con- 
fident that many Ministers would use such ].x>wer3, if they had 
them, fairly and in tlie public interest ; l^ut we ai’e also sure that 
they would be often exposed, whatever they did, to the charge 
of being influenced by communal prejudice. But, in any case, 
the British .soldier has not undertaken service on this under- 
standing.* 

(iii) Obligations to Indian Princes. 

199. Yet another difficulty which cannot be overlooked arises 
from the treaty obligations, incumbent on the British Grown, of 
supporting, in certain evejitualities,’ the llnlers of Indian States. 
It is clear that it is impossible for the Crown, upon whom the 
States rely, to lose control of the instrument by the use of 
which in case of need the obligations of the Ci’own could be 
discharged. 

The Obstacle Must be Faced. 

200. Wc are well aware that in writing thus we may be falsely 
accused of want of sympathy with some very natural and legiti- 
mate aspirations. But it is exactly because we are not willing 

* Tho principle involved is one which has been clearly laid down and observed 
in many jiarts of the Empire when tho question of the use of Imperial troops in 
a B^-goveming area h as arisen, e.g., in New Zealand in 1861 , and in Natal. That 
irrinciplo is that troops reoruit^ under Imperial authority ought not to be used 
in support of a policy for which the Imperial Govemmeut is not ultimately 
responsible. The establishe.! rule has been that Imperiui troo|)s are not at the 
disposal of Dominion Ministers, and their intervention in exceptional cases takes 
place only under the authority of the Governor or other representative of the 
Crown. 
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to loave matters at this point that we wish to begin by stating, 
without reserve or concealment, these two plain propositions. 
First, control of an Army including a British element cannot 
be made over to an Indian Legislature. Secondly, so far as it 
is possible to forecast the future, the evolution of an entirely 
Indian military force, capable of undertaking unaided the tasks 
now discharged by the Army in India, must be a very slow 
process indeed. If either of these propositions could be chal- 
lenged, it would be easier to visualise the complete attainment 
of self-government in India than it is. But even if these two 
propositions are true, that is no reason for dropping the subject 
and treating further consideration as useless. It is Britain 
herself that has fostered in many Indian minds the hope of 
increased self-government and, while we must do our best to 
bring out this essential difficulty, we must also make what con- 
tribution we can towards a constructive plan for dealing with 
it. 


The Burden of Military Expenditure. 

201. The cost of the Army in India is borne by the Indian tax- 
payer, and paid out of central revenues. It is, of necessity, a 
very large figure — ^at present no less than 55 crores, equal 
to about ii41 millions penannum. We printed in our first volume 
a table (Vol. I, para. 113, note) giving the ratio of defence ex- 
penditure to total expenditure in the Dominions, and it is 
interesting to note the conkast between the case of those 
Dominions and the case of India. This contrast is 
not due solely to the immense difference in the risk 
to be insured against. It is also in part explained (and 
the explanation is one not always borne in mind when 
using comparative percentages) by the respective levels 
of poverty or wealth in thd areas compared. But, after all 
explanations have been allowed for, the figures do, we think, 
bring home in a very striking way the extent of the burden 
of defence resting on the shoulders of the Indian taxpayer. As 
the whole customs revenue of British India amounts to just 
over 50 crores, it may be said that the receipts from customs 
almost pay for the Army. Much discussion arises in India from 
time to time as to whether it is equitable for India to find so 
l^rge a sum for this purpose, and this discussion revolves round 
the question— 'What is the Army in India really for? Wq are 
aware that, since the Statutory Ciommission was appointed, the 
investigation of India’s claim that there is a portion of this 
military burden which ought not to be charged against Indian 
revenues has been under discussion between the Government of 
India and the Hoijie Government, and we therefore refer to it 
with all possible reserve. But, in so far as constitutional issues 
may be said to be involved, we feel obliged to touch upon it in 
general terms. 
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Purposes of the Army in India. 

202. Ab regards the purposes for wliich the Army in India is 
maintained, we have been at pains to procure information from 
the best sources ancf to test it in every way that was open to us. 
The objects for which the Army in India exists are the defence 
of India against external aggression and the maintenance of 
internal order.* The size of the Army to secure these objects 
is not, as is sometimes ima^}ined, fixed by the War Office or the 
Army Council ; it is fixed on the advice of the Commander-in- 
Ohief in India and of the Government of India, of which he is 
a member. Constitutionally speaking, this means that the 
authority ultimately responsible for deciding the strengtli of the 
Army in India is the Secretary of State. If some question of 
great importance connected with the Army in India arises, it 
may come before the Cabinet, and the Cabinet may seek the 
advice of the Committee of Imi)erial Defence, though of course 
responsibility for the decision reached rests with the Cabinet. 
The Committee on such occasions would invariably include the 
Secretary of State for India and his advisers, as well as the 
Secretary of State for War and the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. The Secretary of State for India always has at 
fiis service the advice of a soldier of high rank and long experience 
of India. In the Cabinet, where, of course, the final decision is 
taken, the Secretary of State for War 6as no over-riding power ; 
he is, like the Secretary of State for India, a member of the 
Cabinet taking his share in the joint responsibility for what is 
decided, but with the important distinction that, if Indian re- 
venues are involved, no acquiescence on the part of the Secretary 
of State'for India can be effective without the concurrence of the 
majority of the Council of India. 

203. We are assured that the size of the Army in India is not 
artificially enlarged with a view to making some portion of it 
available for service elsewhere, or for the purpose of keeping 
on Indian soil a reserve not needed in India at the expense of 
the Indian taxpayer. Its strength is not more than is calculated 
to be necessary for meeting the emergencies of internal disorder 
and the jiossibilities of external attack. The extent of the 
demands actually made upon it for these purposes naturally 
varies from time to time, but it has to be ready for the strain 
whenever the strain comes. Neither is the British element 
greater than the Army Authorities in India believe to be needed 
for these purposes. The Comraander-in-Chief makes his estimates 
and requisitions for British troops, and the Home authorities in 
consultation with him do their best to meet thenn If very serious 

* Compare the resolution of the Legislative Assombjiy of 28th Maieh, 1921. 
This by the Assembly of the objects for which the Army in India is 

maintained was endorsed by the Cabinet, and statements to this effect have 
been made in reply to questions in Parliament. 
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trouble arose in India or on its frontiers, drafts and reinforce- 
ments would have to be drawn from home, and the reserves main- 
tained by the British Government are calculated with this in 
mind. On the other hand, in times of comparative quiet, the 
Groverninent of India has often found itself* able to lend to the 
Imperial Government units from the Army \n India for service in 
other fields. For example, troops from India served in Egypt in 
1882, in China during the Boxer troubles and again in 1927, in 
the South African War, and on many other occasions. The most 
striking and extensive instance arose when numerous seasoned 
units of the Army in India served in many theatres of the Great 
War, while territorial battalions were drafted into India from 
home to take the place, as far as possible, of British troops. 
But when such troops are lent by the Government of India for 
Imperial service outside India, it is the British taxpayer, and 
not the Indian taxpayer, who normally pays for them, so that 
the sparing of troops from India may actually mean a saving for 
the time being to Indian revenues. A memorable exception to 
that general rule occurred during the Great War, when, with the 
approval of the Imperial Legislative Council, British India 
undertook in 1914 to defray the normal charges of troops with- 
drawn for the War, and in 1918 to provide a. further cor.tribu- 
tion of ^100 millions (subsequently increased by £13^ millions). 
Britain can never forget this demonstration of Indian sympathy 
and goodwill in a dark hour. Nor was that all. Some of us 
still recall the thrill that passed over the House of Commons 
when, on 9th September, 1914, the Under Secretary for India 
read the message from the Indian Government, detailing the 
welcome aid which was promised, and which was so promptly 
and voluntarily furnished and supplemented, by the Ruling 
Princes of India, to the common cause. 

Supply ol Indian Troops for Imperial Purposes. 

204. While, therefore, we hold it to be established that the size 
and cost of the Army in India are only such as are considered 
to be ncccssaiT for the defence of India against external 
aggression and the maintenance of internal order, it is im- 
portant to remember that, as a matter of historic fact, the 
Empire has frequently asked for troops from India for Imperial 
piirix)se3. It is sometimes assumed or argued that, since India 
has been able, in response to such appeals, to lend troops for 
service abroad, it follows that the troops assembled in India,, and 
paid for by India save when so lent, are in excess of India’s own 
needs. The argument is, of course, in itself fallacious. And 
against such an inference must also be set the consideration 
already referred to, viz., that circumstances might arise when 
the tr(K)ps in India would need to be reinforced from elsewhere 
in the Empire. But we cannot trace any instance in which the 
request to borrow Indian troops has been refused outright ; such 
an application is dealt with, we imagine, by the Government of 
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India as one that ought to be promptly granted in tlie Imperial 
interest, unless immediate anxieties concerning India’s own 
safety make the contingent risk too great (for some degree of 
risk is involved), and presumably such an appeal would not be 
addressed to India except in times when compliance seemed 
proper. Accordingly* without questioning the proposition that 
the size of that x\rmy is fixed by reference to India’s needs, it 
is easy to see that the temporary loan of units drawn from that 
Army may from time to time properly take [dace. And the 
geographical position of India often makes it a veiy wjnvenient 
quarter from which to borrow them. 

205, These considerations, however, are far from exhausting 
the analysis of India’s military burden. The real question, as 
it seems to us, is not whether the size and expense of the Army 
serving in India is greater than is needed for the twin purposes 
of internal order and frontier defence, but whether in connection 
with the latter of these pur{)oscs there is an Imperial, as opposed 
to a purely Indian, aspect which, in the absence of countervail- 
ing claiiiis, might make it inequitable to regard its cost as. 
falling solely upon Indian revenues. This is by no means to bo- 
de term ined by any single and simple test. A great many con- 
siderations have to be measured and set in the scales before the 
balance can be truly read. We do not for a moment claim to 
have evaluated every factor (some of which, such as the vexed 
que.stion of capitation charges, are extremely technical), but a 
summary of relevant considerations may help to clear the ground 
for the future. 

The Imperial Aspect of Frontier Defence. 

206. The argument in favour of recognising some element in 
the total burden as related to something wider than purely 
Indian interests is as follows. If the defence of India were to 
fail, it is not only India that W9uld suffer. Indian lives and 
Indian property would be the first to bear the brunt of a hostile 
invasion, but they would not be alone in feeling the results. 
The whole Empire ^vould be involved. Indeed, it is precisely for 
this reason that the Empire cannot renounce interest in the de- 
fence of India by land, and that the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff and the Committee of Imperial Defence may be assumed 
to take part in advice or discussions on critical questions of high 
strategy involved in the relations of India with its neighbours. 
The North-West frontier is not only the frontier of India : it us 
an international frontier of the first importance from the military 
point of view for the whole Empire. On India’s frontier alono 
is the Empire open to any serious threat of attack by land, and 
it must be remembered that such an attack might be delivered 
not on account of any quarrel with India, but because a dispute 

.between the Empire and a Foreign Power •had arisen in quite 
a different part of the world. The problem of India is, there- 
fore, unique, since no other part of the Empire possesses such a 
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frontier — vulnerable with such grave consequences’ and defended 
at such a cost. Everywhere else, the guarding of a frontier can 
be nonually treated as a local concern. But here, the effective 
defence of India is a matter in which other parts of the Empire 
are also closely and directly interested. Imperial foreign policy, 
Empire communications, Empire trade, the general position of 
Britain in the East, may be vitally affected. And if operations 
on an extended scale in that region unhappily became necessary, 
involving the risk of conflict with a major Power, it is the 
Imperial Government, with its fulTer knowledge of the inter- 
national situation and its direct concern with all questions of 
Imperial strategy, which would naturally take the leading part. 

Some Countervailing Arguments. 

207. We have said that we do not intend to enter upon the 
question of capitation charges, i.e., of the claims made by the 
Briti.sh (Tovernment against Indian revenues for payments to 
cover Higb cost of training recruits who, in due course, are 
drafted to India to maintain the strength of the British 
units quartered there. This question also, we understand, 
is under discussion between the two Governments ; it is a question 
involving much expert enquiry, and we are, of course, unable to 
deal with it. However it may be decided, both as regards the 
principle of liability and the actual amount, it is only one of the 
considerations which, a.*? it seems to ns, enter into the more 
general issue. Having indicated in a previous paragraph some 
of tlie matters which are put forward from tho one side, it is 
right that we should also indicate other considerations which 
are among those likely to be urged on the other. It can be 
forcibly argued that, although India’s long coast-line enjoys the 
protection of the British Navy, her present contribution towards 
tho licavy burden which this places upon the British taxpayer 
is only ;ImO(), 000 a year. It, has to be remembered that the 
security of India from external aggression is immensely in- 
creased by the knowledge that the whole of the military 
resources of Britain would, if necessaiy, be available for her 
protection. 

Could the Barrier to Constitutional Advance be Removed? 

208. The result of this analysis (apart from any question of 
figuies) seems to us to be as follows. India and Britain are so 
related l.liat Indian defence cannot, now or in any future which 
is witliin sight, be regarded as a matter of purely Indian concern. 
I’he control and direction of such an army must rest in the 
hands of agents of tlie Imperial Government. Now does it neces- 
sarily follow from tins that further progress towards the realisa- 
tion of responsible government in Ikitish India is barred until 
the work of dcfcnct* can be ade<iuately discharged without -the 
helf> of British officers and Britisli troops? As things are, there 
is a block on the line of constitutional advance. All hopes of 
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evolution in the Central Government towards the ultimate goal 
described in the declaration of 20th August 1917 are in danger 
of being indefinitely frustrated if the attitude (illustrate<l by the 
Nehru Report) is maintained that any future change involves 
the putting of the administration of the Army under the 
authority of an elected Indian legislature. We have already 
given our reasons for holding that whatever form the Govern- 
ment of India hereafter takes, it must pontinue to be a unitary 
government, the members of which take joint responsibility for 
decisions within the scope of government policy, and that the 
introduction at the centre of that division of responsibility which 
is called dyarchy is quite impossible. The question is whether 
there is any other mode of treatment open which would provide 
adequately for the needs of Indian defence, and at the same 
time offer an earlier prospect for some further constitutional 
advance at the Centre. It seems to us that the only possible 
method would be to recognise that the protection of the frontiers 
of India, at any rate for a long time to come, should not be 
regarded as a function of an Indian Government in relation 
with an Indian legislature, but as a matter of supreme concern 
to the whole Empire which can only be effectively organised 
and controlled by an Imperial agency. 

The Main Conditions of a Settlement. 

209. A solution based on this principle would probably have 
to be brought about by a definite agreement between India and 
Great Britain acting on behalf of the Empire. Many points 
would have to be settled, and we can only indicate the general 
lines that might be found to be practical. Such a scheme 
assumes that the forces composing the existing Army in India 
would no longer bo under the control of the Governnu nt of 
India, hut would be under an Imperial authority which would 
naturally be the Viceroy acting in Concert with the Comniander- 
in-Chief. It would involve an undertaking by the Imperial 
authorities of the obligations of Indian defence in return for 
the continued provision of definite facilities as to recruitment, 
areas, transport, and other matters. And, of course, if would 
involve an equitable adjustment of the burden of finance, which 
we do not attempt to prejudge, but w^hich would perhaps most 
naturally take the form of an agreement to provide from Indian 
revenues an annual total sum, .subject to revision at interval, 
and ^with the opportunity of sharing in economies. The contri- 
bution would be non-votable. So far, we are dealing with 
ordinary army expenditure. In the case of extraordinary or 
war expenditure, there is a broad distinction between the cost 
of expeditions or operations which are the result of tribal activi- 
ties and must be considered a normal incident of the Warden- 
ship of the Marches and exceptional expenditure rendered 
necessary by the organised attack of a foreign power. In the 
former case, the charges should, we think, fall entirely (as 
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hitherto) on Indian revenues; while we feel that the circum- 
stances may be such in the latter instance as to make a case for 
spreading the financial burden more widely. If such an agree- 
ment could be reached, the block to constitutional advance in 
India which this problem of defence presents would no 

longer stand in the way. • 

Consequent Administrative Adjustments. 

210. On its administrative side, the adoption of such a proposal 
would jjot involve any great departure from present methods. 
If the responsibility for tlie Army in India is to rest with the 
Imperial (rovernment, that Government would continue to be 
represented in India b}^ the Governor-General ; and the day-by- 
day administration of the Army would be, as now, in tlie hands 
of the Cornmander-in-Chief. The latter would, however, cease 
to be a member of the Indian T/cgisIature, and, while he remained 
a (^dloagne of the Governor-General, he would cease to be the 
liolder of a jxu'tfolio in the Government of India. The Central 
Ijcgislaturo, as now, would not vote supply for the Arm 3 ^; appro- 
priations of revenue for this purpose, in accordance with the 
arrangement we have assumc'd, would be authorised by certificate 
of the Governor-General. J3iit \ve should like to see the consti- 
tution of some Coiumittce on Army affairs on which the Central 
Legislature — and in tirpe, we hope, the Indian States also — 
would have representatives for the purpose of discussing, and 
keeping in touch with, military questions. The military 
administration would liave to be .setmrod in all necessary control 
over its dispositions and arrangements, and would have the riglit 
to dcnunid th(3 co-operation which it now enjoys from the civil 
autliorities. Under the existing constitution such ;issi.stancc 
could easily be secured. If and when the Oovorrimcnt. of India 
became rc.siK>nsible to a (Central Legislature, it would first be 
ju^cessary to ensure co-operf?tion by definite agreement and to 
devise rnaciiinery for settling differences or resolving deadlocks. 

Army Indianisation Hereafter. 

211. We have now sketclied in bare outline the main features 
of a metljod of treatment which, if it is accepted in principle, 
%vilJ call hereafter for a more careful examination and settlement 
of details, but it is necessary before we j)ass to the bearings 

such a plan on internal security to explain one or two of its 
more ivufujrtant consorjuenccs. •' 

W-o have already made it abundantly clear tliat in our view 
we are pledged to go forward steadfastly and sympathetically, 
subject only to the over-riding requirements of military 
eftlr:ienc 3 % with tlm Indianisation of the Army. We consider 
that tliis obligation should continue to be honoured in the letter 
and tlie spirit if the Army in India were to pass, as suggested b}' 
us, out of the control of the Government of India. One of the 
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consequences of our proposal is that it opens the question 
whether that Government, in co-operation with the Central 
Legislature, might encourage the organisation, training and 
equipment of certjiin military, and, it may be, naval forces of 
its own, independently paid for and controlled, which would 
contain no British element. This involves technical questions 
into which we do not enter. We realise that financial considera- 
tions will of necessity impose strict limits on the size of such 
forces, for the heavy contribution to the maintenance of the 
Imperial Army in India on the one hand, and the demands of a 
progressive civil administration on the other, will definitely 
restrict the funds available for such additional military experi- 
ments. We appreciate the fact, however, that, in the end, a 
self-governing India can only hope to function with reasonable 
prospect of success if it can command military forces of its own, 
and our proposal helps to remove an obstacle to the ultimate 
possession of such forces. 

The North-East Frontier. 

212. We have hitherto made no reference to the North-Eastern 
Frontier of India. This is not because we do not realise that 
entry into the plains of India from this direction is conceivable 
but because all the evidence before us shows that the danger 
from this quarter is not comparable in any measure with that 
which threatens India from the North-West. Our proposals 
for the separation of Burma from Indiat have, however, a bear- 
ing on tliis subject. It is clear that whatever arrangements are 
made for defence against attacks on the Assam-Burma front 
must be tto-ordinated between India and Burma, and it would 
facilitate this if the defence of the North-East as well as of 
the North-West Frontier became an Imperial function. 

Future Provision fo/ Internal Security. . 

213. We have still to consider the bearing of this scheme on 
the maintenance of internal peace and order. The existing 
Army cannot, as we have pointed out, be under the orders of 
Ministers. Yet the preservation of law and order may depend 
in the last resort on the use of this Army. We must, therefore, 
consider what is to be done to meet this difficulty, both at the 
present stage and when further con.stitHtional advance takes 
place. 

■In contemplating the possibility of the transfer at the present 
juncture of the administration of what is popularly known in 
India as Law and Order to elected Ministers, we also con- 
template the continuance unimpsiired of the British Parlia- 
ment’s ultimate responsibility for the maintenance of the 
public peace. It follows, therefore, that dihe Governments in 
India which are exerci.sing devolved powers in this sphere will 

* See below. Part VI. 
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have a right to look to the British Government for such measure 
of military force as may be necessary to enable them to dis- 
charge their obligations. 

The difficulty to which we have just referred viz. the impos- 
sibility of placing British troops under the Uncontrolled orders 
of elected Ministers for the purpose of queUing disturbances of 
the peace and maintaining order, we would meet by requiring 
every demand for Imperial troops for this purpose to be put 
forward by the express afuthority of«the Governor of the Pro- 
vince himself, who would as far as possible satisfy himself as 
to their legitimate employment. If, to meet cases of emergency, 
it were found expedient to relax this rigid requirement, we 
would at any rate suggest that the Governor’s subsequent per- 
sonal endorsement of an application for military aid should be 
required at the earliest possible moment. The excessive use of 
military forces as a substitute for police should be guarded 
against by requiring a financial adjustment between provincial 
and central revenues, secured if necessary by arbitration, if it 
occurred. 

The position would, of course, be entirely altered once the 
ultimate constitutional stage is reached and the British Parlia- 
ment resigns finally its mantle of responsibility in favour of the 
Indian legislatures. With the attainment of complete self- 
government by India, wljich such transfer connotes, will pass 
to her also the entire responsibility for finding such forces as 
may be necessary to supplement the civil custodians of peace 
and order. A self-governing India could not as of right demand 
the loan of troops of the Imperial Army for civil purposes nor 
would a British Government, which will control that Army 
under our scheme, need any justification for refusing such a 
demand, if made. One condition, therefore, of a self-governing 
India must be its ability to maintain without the aid of British 
tmops the essential of all goed government viz. public peace 
and tran'quilliiiy. 

The Decision now to be Taken. 

214. We have been led to put forward the above .suggestions 
for a new method of constitutional treatment of the problem of 
Indian defence, because we have earnestly sought for some 
means by which the obstacle to progress which the control of 
the Army in India presents might be mitigated. To those wjio 
are tempted to say that the plan we have outlined is a deroga- 
tion from the full range of Indian aspirations, we would reply 
that special arrangements, suited to the necessities of each case, 
have been found necessary in the history of the evolution of 
more than one part of the Empire towards self-government. 
If such a treatment 5f the subject were regarded as inadmissible 
we should regret it, because the obstacle Would remain. At 
present, as we have shown in an earlier chapter, there are other 
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reasons why more rapid advance at the Centre is impracticable, 
and this may be regarded by some as a reason for postponing 
consideration of the questions we have been discussing in this 
Fart of our Beport^. But it seems to us that it would be far 
better to face these difficulties and try to overcome them now. 
If British and Indid.n opinion will co-operate for the purpose, 
and, while grasping the realities of the position, will resolve 
to find a way to mitigate the obstacle to more rapid constitutional 
advance, this, we are convinced, would’ be a more desirable pro- 
cedure than to delay until the urgency of the problem cannot 
be denied. 

Eelation of Proposed Scheme to Hopes of All-India Federation. 

215. In conclusion, we wish to stress one general considera- 
tion, which we think should be constantly borne in mind and 
which, as it seems to us, lends strong support to the general 
nature of the plan v/e have outlined. We refer to the hope that in 
days to come the constitutional evolution of India will lead to 
the establishment of a federal system, in which Indian States as 
well as British India, will find a place. Every proposal now put 
forward should be tested from this point of view. At present, 
the Anny in India is paid for entirely out of the revenues of 
British India, though there fall into the fund contributions in 
the form of tribute from many Indian, States. These contribu- 
tions arise under the treaty arrangements made between the 
Paramount Power and the individual State concerned, and the 
general result presents a highly complicated and indeed an in- 
consistent appearance. At present, too, some of the most im- 
portant Indian States have Forces of their own, portions of 
which are organised for service in case of need alongside the Army 
for which the Commauder-in-Chief is responsible. We cannot 
believe that the movement towards a greater federal unity will 
not in time lead to changes in this situation. In what direction 
are these changes likely to proceed? The Indian States include 
within their borders some of the races of India which have 
played a part in the necessarjr work of securing that defence, 
and maintaining that order, without which hopes of Indian pro- 
gress are “the baseless fabric of a vision.” We have already 
said that the Committee on Army Affairs which we contemplate 
as part of our scheme would be greatly strengthened if it could 
include representatives from the Indian States. They are just 
as much concerned to resist assaults upon the integrity of 
Ind’ia as those who live in British India, and, while they are 
entitled to rely on the protection guaranteed to them by the 
British Crown, they have shown themselves willing and eager 
to recognise and serve tEe common interest. Is it not therefore 
desirable to place the Army in India upon its proper footing 
now, as tlie best means of promoting this* federal ideal? By 
this means we may be preparing a way by which the Indian 
States can participate naturally and easily, on equal terme with 
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British India, in one of the functions of a federated! India which 
cannot be regarded as the exclusive interest of a part of the 
whole. The advance cannot be hurried; the achievement will 
come about not by prematurely imposing constitutional devices, 
however ingenious, but by a natural process growth. Sooner 
or later some such adjustment must come about if any substance 
is to be given to the idea of ultimate fedefation, and in order 
that decisions may not now be taken which might result in mis- 
leading hopes being raised we would urge that this wider aspect 
should not be shut out of view at tht present stage. 
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PART VI.-THE FUTURE OF BURMA. 

216. In describing Banna in our first volume (paras. 95 to 99 
of Part I, Ch. 8) we have shown that her political union with 
India is based neither upon geographical connection nor racial 
affinity, but that, in whatever way one Uyoks at them, Burma 
and India are different countries. Theif association is, however, 
now of long standing. Is 5t justified by other reasons besides 
those of mere administrative convenience, and have ties been 
formed the breaking of which would injure either or both part- 
ners? In the first place, Burma shares with India a land fron- 
tier in the North East, which, however difficult, has sometimes 
in the past been traversed by invaders and might be crossed 
again. She is also dependent for much of her prosperity on 
Indian labour. India is the largest individual consumer of her 
produce. M considerable part of the capital and ^enterprise 
which have developed her trade is Indian. The stage of 
political and constitutional development which she has now 
reached has come to her as a part of India, and her reliance 
upon securing further advance is based upon promises made 
by Britain primarily to India. Hence springs that jealous 
anxiety felt by the politically conscious Burman that Burma’s 
constitutional progress should in no jvise fall behind tha| of 
India. 

The preservation to the fullest extent of the advantages flow- 
ing from these ties and the interests built upon the prospect 
of their continuance are important objects, although some Bnr- 
rnaii witnesses, in giving evidence before us, not unnaturally 
souglit to minimise the extent to which these advantages bene- 
fited Burma. But while we have given due weight tc these 
considerations, there remain two main grounds for our belief 
in the necessity of Burma’s separation from India. One is 
the strength which Burman sentiment in its favour has now 
attained — to the overshadowing of every other Burman demand 
— and the other is the constitutional difficulty of giving to 
Burma a satisfactory place in any centralised system designed to 
advance the realisation of responsible government in British 
India. We will deal with these two cardinal considerations in 
the reverse order. 

* The Present Constitutional Anomaly. 

217. The constitutional difficulty is undeniable and has com- 
plicated the consideration of reforms for India ever since 1919. 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford did not visit Burma in the 
(‘burse of the tour which preceded the writing of their Report, 
and limited themselves, so far as that country was concerned, 
to suggesting that it should have three electe(l members in the 
Assembly and one in the Council of State and that it should 
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come within the general system of finance.* Following up 
this last recommendation, the Meston Committee visited Ban- 
goon and included Burn)a in the scheme which it elaborated. 
The Southborough Committee, while excluding Burma from its 
plan for the constitution of provincial legi^ative councils, .pro- 
posed four elected seats for Burma in thp Assembly and one 
in the Council of State. Ultimately Burma’s representation in 
the Central Legislature was fixed by allotting to it two mem- 
bers in the Council of State (one chosen by the Burma Chamber 
of Commerce and the other elected by an undivided “ general ” 
constituency) and four elected members (one for the European 
seat) in the Legislative Assembly. Out of the 145 members 
composing the Assembly, the whole representation from Burma 
consists of these four elected members and one nominated 
official. One of the elected members is a European; two are 
Burmans; and the fourth is at present an Indian. So limited 
a representation cannot be expected to exorcise much influence 
on decisiops at Delhi ; moreover, much of the time of the Assem- 
bly is taken up in discussion of questions which have no prac- 
tical interest for Burma. An example would be the debates on 
child marriage or the age of consent. Marriage' with an imma- 
ture child is as much opposed to Burman as to European cus- 
toms, and the Burman woman enjoys a position entirely 
different from that of the Indian woman. Indeed, the structure 
of gpciety in Bunna is sa entirely different that her representa- 
tives could not be interested in the problems of caste or the 
keen rivalries of religious communities in India. These things 
do not enter into Burman politics at all. 

Again, questions of Indianisation which bulk! large in dis- 
cussions in the Assembly mean from the Burmese angle merely 
the substitution of Indian instead of British administrators, 
as, so far, comparatively few Burmans have qualified for the 
superior services. Problems associated with the North-West 
Frontier appear to a Burman to deal with matters a very long 
way off. It is difficult to get representative Burmans to stand 
for the Assembly, and it is not surprising that they sometimes 
find the journey of 2,000 miles over sea and land to Simla or 
Delhi unattractive and barren of results. We may add that it 
is seldom that the Governor-General’s Council or the Secre- 
tariat of the Central Government has contained any member 
who has served in Burma. 

The Divergence of Interests. • 

218. Moreover, Burma increasingly feels that its own practical 
interests sometimes conflict with the policy which commends 
itself to the majority in the Central Legislature. For example, 
the tariff policy of India includes a substantial customs duty on 
imported steel, which operates to protect the Indian steel in- 
dustry of Tatas at Jamshedpur. Burma, however, requires to 

* M/C Report, paras. 274, 277, and 206. 
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import cheap steel for the purposes of her oil industry and for 
her general development, and it cannot be suggested that a 
tariff on steel is in the economic interests of Burma considered 
as a separate entity. It might, of course, be said that areas 
in India like Madi’as and Sind, which also do not produce 
steel, are in the saine position. But Burma would reply that 
Madras and Sind naturally have to bear their share of the 
burden of India's fiscal policy, whatever it may be, whereas 
Burma claims to be no parj; of the same economic unit. The 
Indian export duty on hides, which is intended to build up 
a home leather industry, is another case in point, and it has 
been officially admitted by the Government of India that the 
operation of these duties has been very injurious to Burma 
Since the international obligations of the Government of India 
involve the maintenance of the principle that there can be no 
discrimination in tariffs between province and province — a prin- 
ciple which would, of course, not apply to a Burma which no 
longer formed any part of India — ^the institution of policy of 
protection has inevitably brought into strong relief the con- 
trast in economic interests between Burma and India. Thus 
the interests of the two countries in economic policy have already 
begun to diverge, and it is easy to imagine cases where future 
policy may make the divergence more considerable still. Yet 
Burma’s special interests carry little weight in the Indian Legis- 
lature in comparison with the more powerful influence of great 
business centres in India, like Bombay or Calcutta. 

A good illustration of the way in which the interests of 
Burma inevitably tend to be overlooked, or at any rate not 
provided for, in matters which are handled as All-India 
problems, is provided by studying the report of the Indian Boad 
Development Committee. This Committee was appointed in 
1927 by the Government of India to “ examine the desirability 
of developing the road system of India.” It consisted of 13 
non-ofi&cial members of the Cehtral Legislature. Although 
development of communications is one of the most urgent 
problems facing Burma (see para. 98 of our first volume), the 
Committee did not include a single member from this province, 
nor did the sub-committee appointed to visit the provinces and 
collect information from provincial Governments include Burma 
in its tour-programme. It would be easy to give other instances. 
Such instances, and the general attitude which they illustrate, 
are not, of course, anybody’s fault — they are the natural conse- 
quonce of the fact that Burma is not a province of India in any 
but the technical sense of the term. 

Borman Sentiment. 

219. Burma’s actual expwience as an element represented in 
the Central Legislature has reinforced the argument for separa- 
tion based on national sentiment. As long* as the Government 
of India was an autocratic Government, responsible only to the 
British Parliament, reasons of administrative convenience 
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might justify the iuclusion of Burma in the Indian Empire. 
But the British Government has announced its intention of 
establishing by progressive stages responsible government in 
British India, and no one in Burma believes that the Biurmans 
would acquiesce permanently in being governed by a self- 
governed India. The Joint inference at,Ilangoon had before 
it a number of deputations which took up this attitude. Every 
member of the Committee of seven members elected by the 
Burma Legislative Council to cooper^ate with us, when consulted 
by the Commission during its Eangoon sittings in February, 
1929, expressed the view that, if a resolution in favour of separa- 
tion from India were proposed in the Council, it would be 
carried. That these opinions ‘were correct was demonstrated 
when U Ba Pc, with the stated purpose of supplying the answer 
to tlie Comjnission’s enquiry, subsequently moved the adjourn- 
ment of the Council on this question on 18th February, 1929. 
The motion in favour of Burma’s separation from India was 
carried without a division. Some may ask whether the verdict 
of the Council is the verdict of the country as a whole. We 
ourselves have little doubt from what we saw and heard in 
Burma that, so far as there is public opinion in the country, 
it is strongly in favour of separation ; that among thinking 
Burmans the great majority desire separation immediately ; 
and that it is only the elements which derive their political 
inspiration from corresponding Indian sources that would 
postpone separation from a belief that Burma’s political progress 
may be hastened b}^ a further period of association with 
India. Members of the provincial Government, whom we con- 
sulted on the point, told us that the feeling in favour 
of separation was not inspired solely by a belief ' that the 
Burmese ■ taxpayer was at present contributing to India more 
than he received, and by the hope that therefore separation 
would involve a financial gain. They thought that Burmese 
opinion would still be in favoftr of separation even without the 
prospect of immediate financial advantage. 

We come to the definite conclusion, therefore, that nothing 
but the most overwhelming considerations could justify the con- 
tinued retention of Burma within the Government of India, 
and we proceed to consider the two main objections which have 
been raised. One is military and the other financial and 
economic. 

The Military Problem of Burma. 

220. The Mf>i\tagii-rhelnisford Refnirt, in its brief reference 
to Burma, a^ssimicd that it must remain “ part of the Indian 
polity ” for military reasons, but it did not discuss the matter 
ahy further. We would first observe that, while it is doubtless 
a highly convenient arrangement from the military point of 
view that the whole* of an area presenting a connected defence 
problem should be under one political administration, there 
are many illustrations in the British Empire where a single 
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strategic plan must transcend political boundaries. The pro- 
position that two areas in the British Empire which are politi- 
cally quite distinct must none the less remain under the same 
Government because they present a common military problem 
goes much too far.^ It is common allegiance to the same 
Crown, not common election to the same legislature, which 
ought to secure the due co-ordination of plan and of effort. 
While, therefore, the argument based on considerations of 
strategy is undoubtedly oiae to be seriously considered by 
experts, and attended to by laymen, it cannot, we think, in 
the circumstances of Burma, control the situation. 

How far, then, do the military interests of Burma and India 
coincide? We have given careful attention to the information 
furnished to us on this subject both in India and in Tjondon. 
The object for which the Army in India is maiiitained is, apart 
from internal security, the defence of India’s frontiers. The 
major and immediate place of danger is, of course, in the north- 
west. We have described the character and extent’ of the 
problem in para. 114 of our first volume, and in our account 
of the North-West Frontier Province (Volume 1, paras. 359 to 
303). But, besides the major and immediate probletn, there is 
the more distant and j)roblematic one in the North-East. The 
view which we take, and the recommendation which we are 
going to make, are not arrived at without appreciating that 
the defence of India proper and the defence of Burma are 
closely related questions, especially as the frontier to be watched 
in the North-East extends from Burma into Assam. But, if 
the problem of India’s defence be viewed from Burma’s stand- 
jxnnt, Burma has no immediate and personal esmeern with the 
defence of the North-West frontier; she is interested in it just 
as Ceylon is, but to no greater extent. The disparity in the 
menace which the North-East frontier presents may be 
measured by the utterly different, scale and nature of the 
arrangements which have been made to meet it. No strategic 
railway leads up to the frontier zone ; no money has been 
spent on lateral roads, and very little on Intelligence. The 
watch on the North-East frontier is entmsted to military police. 
We have described in our first volume (paras. 94 and 97) the 
nature and extent of the forces permanently located in Assam 
and Burma for the defence of this frontier. 

It is, of course, true that Burma does not rely exclusively on 
the forces stationed in Burma, but is also entitled to the services 
of the whole forces of India, subject to the satisfaction of simul- 
taneous demands in India, itself. But the size and nature of the 
Army in India are conditioned by the major, not by the minor, 
commitment. The value to Burma of the heavy armaments 
which India has in any case to maintain must surely be judged 
in terms of the liability which Burma’s possible requirements 
impose. Burma’s insurance premium should be proportionate 
to the risks incidental to her position. Burma well understands 
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that if, after separation, she continues to place reliance upon 
the existence of the Army in India she must contribute towards 
its cost. The position, therefore, appears to be that, while 
Burma is not domestically interested in the defence of the North- 
West, she has on her own borders a less definite but potential 
danger which, if it actually emerged in confcrete shape, she could 
not deal with single-handed. The North-East frontier problem 
cannot, therefore, be considered in isolation; the arrangements 
for meeting it must continue to be axncerted with the authorities 
responsible for India’s defence; but this is not necessarily a 
conclusive reason against political separation. 

The Military Consequences of Separation. 

221. The suggestions which we have made in Part V of this 
volume enable the military relations of Burma and India to 
be viewed somewhat differently to-day than was possible in 1919. 
If it is desirable to find a constitutional arrangement for removing 
the obstjmle to India’s political progress which arises from her 
military dependence on Britain, it may with even greater force 
be contended on Burma’s behalf that her sharing with India of 
this common military dependence on Britain must not be used 
as an instrument for retaining her as an unwilling province 
within the area of the Government of India. If both India and 
Burma are to look to a common source for protection, they may 
surely do so as separafcs political entities, while the military 
predoniinance of India may fitly contribute to the more eflicient 
organisation of the defence of both countries without imposing 
upon Burma dependence on India in non-military spheres. 

It would seem quite unreasonable to rate the threat from the 
North-East so high as to treat it as barring the possibility of the 
change. We see no reason whatever why it should not be 
possible to combine political separation with satisfactory arrange- 
ments in the military sphere*. 

It is not, of course, for us to suggest the lines on which the 
defence of India and Burma should be co-ordinated if separation 
takes place. Inasmuch as increased military expenditure would 
be gravely prejudicial to the interests and contentment of both 
countries, it is important on this as well as on more general 
grounds that the plan adopted should be such as will not in- 
crease the sum total of armaments in the two areas combined. 
We conceive that the troops in a separated Burma would be 
under the control of the Governor for purposes of watch and ward 
on the frontier and in all internal matters in which it is neces- 
sary for the civil power to seek their assistance; while, for 
anything more than merely local defence against raiders, Burma 
would be in the same position as other parts of the Empire, 
plans for the defence of which in an emergency devolve upon 
the Imperial authorities. It would be open to the latter, by 
agreement with the authorities in India, to arrange a concerted 
scheme of defence. 
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The Financial Consequences. 

222. In his Appendix at the end of Part VIII of this volume 
Mr. Ijayton has discussed what the effects of separation upon the 
public finances of In^ia and Burma might be. Though the actual 
settlement between the two countries must be deternjined by 
subsequent negotiatidlns, we are here concerned to note and en- 
dorse Mr. Layton’s general conclusion that separation could 
fairly be effected in such a way as to do no financial injury to 
either country and to leave 'Burma vrith adequate resources for 
her present needs and a balance for development purposes in 
excess of that which she obtains to-day. 

The fear has been expressed that in the event of separation 
Burma might not be able to borrow on as favourable terms as 
if she remained a part of India and continued to enjoy the 
benefit of India’s credit. It is argued that, if Burma were 
separated from India, it would probably be some time before the 
new Government was sufficiently well established to enable her 
to borrow as cheaply as she can now. It seems to ’us to be 
impossible to be dogmatic on a point of this sort, as so much 
must depend on factors at present unascertained ; but there is 
no doubt that Burman opinion would prefer that Burman credit 
should be influenced by Burman policy rather than continue 
to be dependent on the jwlicy of her neighbour — a policy in 
which she herself exercises no effective control. 

J 

The Economic Consequences. 

223. We have also to consider the effect of separation on 
Burma’s economic position, and especially on its economic rela- 
tions with India. Burma imports on an average 15^ crores worth 
of goods from India, chiefly consisting of gunnies, tobacco and 
cigarettes, twist and yarn, piece goods, coal and coke, and betel 
nuts. The iron and steel imported into Burma come mostly 
from Europe. On the other hand, India im[K>rts from Burma 
goods of the average annual value of 24 crores — ^rice and paddy 
account for nearly 11 crores, kerosene and petrol for 8-^ crores, 
and teak and other timber for crores. The effect of separation 
would, prirm facie, be that the tariff of each country 
would apply against the other, and many of the articles named 
are on the Indian tariff list. In view of the vital importance 
of Indian labour to Burma and of Burma’s rice to India, and 
of Burma’s need for Indian coal and gunnies, some special 
trade convention between India and Burma, if it could be 
arrived at, would be of advantage to both. Since both countries 
are included in the British Empire, this could be done without 
infringing the most favoiured nation clause in treaties with 
foreign countries. 

Opinion in India is naturally slow to approve of separation 
from so near a neighbour before the necessity of the step is 
unquestionably demonstrated. We find, for instance, that all 
the Indian members of the Indian Central Committee have 
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advised against immediate separation. But the majority of 
them have, on the other hand, stated that their objections would 
disappear if, on further enquiry into the militai*y and financial 
implications, it were shown that separation was feasible. Pears 
have been expressed that, in view of the present attitude of 
certain Barmans, the future immigration of Indian workers into 
that country might l)e unduly restricted. It -is not unnatural 
that the Burman with his pride of race should regard with dismay 
any prospect of his country being o'tter-run by Indian immigrants 
but we have shown in our former volume* that these fears may 
easiJ) be exaggerated. The presence of Indians in Burma is 
due not to any special privileges extended to them, but to the 
plain fact that Indians can perforin many services which the 
Burinan is unable or unw’illing to perform for himself. The 
new constitution for Burma should make due provision for the 
protection of the legitimate interests of Indians domiciled in 
Burma. 

• Separation Should Take Place Now. 

224. On a broad view, the question to be answered is not 
whether separation should or should not be effected, but whether 
it should tiike place now or at some future time. We base our 
recommendation that separation should be effected forthwith 
on the practical ground that no advantage seems likely to accrue 
from postponement of a decision to a future date. Tlie con- 
stitutional difficulties of* securing Burman participation in the 
Central Government of India are not pros).)€ctive but actual. 
They will grow with every advance in the Indian constitution 
and will prejudicially affect not Burma only but India itself. 
We believe, moreover, that a decision to postpone separation 
would be so unpopular in Burma as to endanger the \vorking of 
any reforms which might be given to her as a province of India. 
A decision to separate her from India immediately would, on 
the other hand, we consider ^ produce an atmosphere in Burma 
favourable to the satisfactory settlement of the many problems 
to which separation will give rise. In view of the changes we 
are proi)osing in the system of government for the rest of India, 
we are satisfied that the separation of Burma can be more 
fittingly carried out now than at a later stage. 

We advise, therefore, that Burma should be separated from 
India immediately; and we think that there are strong reasons 
why a declaration to this effect should be made as early as 
possible. But Burma will not regard it as satisfactory to,, her 
self-respect if slie i.s left in pcjssession of her present constitution 
for an appreciable time after further reforms have been intro- 
duced in the other provinces. The princiijal reason why we 
suggest an early decilaration is in order that the necessary 
further enquiries may be made in time for Burma to receive 
a jiew constitution* as nearly as may be at the same time as 
The new Government of India Act comes into operation. • 

* Vol. 1, para. 05. 
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Questions Arising out of oux Conclusion. 

225. The conclusion that Burma should be separated from 
British India for purposes of government will not only leave the 
military problem to- be adjusted between the two countries, but 
will, of course, raise, for consideration and decision the very im- 
portant question, what form the new constitution of Burma 
should take. It is remarkable how little close attention this 
matter has received from ^hose bodies, whether official or un- 
official, which placed before us the strength of the arguments for 
separation. The memorandum of the Government of Burma, 
besides supplying an admirable account of Burman conditions 
and of the nature and organisation of its existing Government, 
contented itself — not unnaturally — with formulating and illus- 
trating the main argument about separation without approaching 
the subject of what w'ould follow if separation took place. It 
would have been a waste of labour to spend much time on the 
details of a new scheme, if the decision is not taken to put an end 
to the old one. The Burma Committee, no doubt on these 
grounds, contented itself with giving in its Report only a bare 
outline of the kind of constitution which it advocated. 

We think, as we have said, that the announcement should 
be promptly and publicly made that the separation of Burma 
from British India has been decided upon and that considera- 
tion will at once be given to the question of the new consti- 
tution of Burma, and to the adjustment of the many compli- 
cated and important matters which must arise during the period 
of transition. The Statutory Commission cannot itself undertake 
to elaborate a constitution for Burma, because suggestions from 
authoritative quarters are not as yet forthcoming, and until 
the main question is settled, the consequent readjustments are 
hypothetical. We do not suppose that the framing of a new 
(institution for Burma would be, undertaken without full <3on- 
sultation on the subject with those having special knowledge 
of the working of its present government, or until after further 
enquiry into local conditions and opinions. 

It would only embarrass such further enquiry if we were 
to make dogmatic pronouncements as to how to deal with a 
situation which would only arise if our main recommendation 
was accepted. At the same time, the decision in favour of 
separation cannot be prudently reached without at any rate 
visualising the general nature of the consequential problem 
which would then present itself. We propose, therefore, to 
add a few words on the subject. Burma at present is a pro- 
vince of British India with a provincial legislature, mainly 
elected, which has jurisdiction over about half the total area 
of the province (for nearly half of Burma consists of backward 
tracts) ; administration of provincial affairs is carried out under 
the system of dyarchy ; but the authority of the Central Govern- 
ment of India extends over Bumoa as part of the whole, with 
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all the powers of superintendence, direction and control which 
the Government of India Act confers upon the Governor- 
General in Council. Now, after Burma is separated from India, 
it will cease to be an area in which there is a distribution of 
powers between Centre’ and Province, and the first question 
which will arise will be — -What sort of authority is to exercise 
in future the powers now in the hands of the Government of 
India in respect of Burma? 

The transition from being one of the provinces making up 
a larger whole to the position of a self-contained and unitary 
state makes it probable that the future constitution of Burma 
will fall into a special category, neither following exactly the 
future provincial pattern nor combining without modification 
the central and provincial powers we contemplate for India. 
There can be no question of set-back, and we conceive that 
the new constitution of a separated Burma would, like that of 
India, be a stage on the journey to more complete self-govern- 
ment. Bat we think it necessary to point out that this does 
not mean that every detailed provision introduced into India 
in pursuance of that policy should be regarded as strictly applic- 
able to Burma. In particular, the provisions of the Lee Report, 
which fixed a date by which a certain proportion of British to 
Indians in the services should be reached, was based on a 
general average over the whole of India — greater in some pro- 
vinces, less in others. These proportions must not, therefore, 
be taken as automatically applicable to a separated Burma. 
Recruitment on a basis corresponding to the basis for All-India 
services will be required, and it will be of the greatest import- 
ance to preserve and build up the traditions of these services. 
The pace of Burmanisation must be decided on its merits. We 
are quite satisfied, moreover, that the first period in the life 
of a separated Burma could not be accompanied by full responsi- 
bility in respect of all matters, which are now the special concern 
of the Central Government of India; we are clear that certain 
subjects must wntinue to be withheld from popular control. 
It is not possible for us to make definite suggestions as to a 
delimitation of powers between the Governor and the Home 
authorities, which must be a matter for those who settle the 
new constitution. The backward tracts of Burma should not, 
we consider, be put under the new Burman Legislature, but 
should be the special charge of the Governor, who would also, 
we take it, be the representative of the Crown in relation to 
the States of Rarenni. The ultimate advancement of Burma 
will depend more than anything else on the efficiency of 
a suitable administration during the years now coming, and 
premature efforts on its part to dispense with help from Britain 
would only lead to disaster. M^ified arrangements will be 
required for many* important matters — ^Burman currency and 
Burman loans, for example. The whole relation of Burma with 
the rest of the Empire will raise new problems which must be 
bandied with the help of the best experience available. 
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Belations of Burma with ludiaa and Home Governments. 

226. We cannot go farther on this point without trenching 
upon the area which will be explored by those who will have 
to devise in more detail the future constitution of a separated 
Burma. But it may be convenient if we make an observation 
on the extent to which, under separation, Burma would share 
with British India in some special degree some parts of the 
super-vising machinery of .^government. The suggestion has 
been made that, though the Governor-General in Council and 
the Indian Legislature would cease to control Burma, Burma 
would still remain under the Viceroy, who, in this view, would 
become Governor-General of India and Burma. Various 
advantages might be claimed for this arrangement. The Vice- 
roy, it may be said, would form a convenient and useful link 
between the two countries. The plan would tend to allay the 
anxieties of Indians resident in Burma. It might help the 
Secretary of State in the discharge of such powers .of super- 
intendence, direction and control as might be retained over 
Burma, if the Viceroy were interposed between him and the 
Government of Burma. Such a scheme might involve that 
certain matters relating to Burma, which cannot be finally 
decided without reference to British authorities outside that 
counti-j', instead of being referred in all cases direct by the 
Government of Burma to the Secretary of State, might be 
dealt with on behalf of Ihe Secretary of State, or under his 
delegated authority, by the Governor-General of India and 
Burma. Complications which might possibly arise on the 
military side would be thus simplified. Burma, it may be 
argued, would thus not lose all at once the help to be derived 
from the experience of the Government of India in such 
matters as foreign affairs, currency, exchange, and the like. 
This is rather an attractive argument, but we are, nevertheless, 
not disposed to favour such a‘ plan. A Viceroy of India, 
appointed from home for a five years’ tenure of office, would 
have little first-hand knowledge of Burma, except what he 
could pick up by an occasional tour, and his personal experience 
would be of little assistance either to the Secretary of State or 
to Burma, in dealing with Burma’s problems. The contribu- 
tion, therefore, which the Viceroy under his new title would 
be able to make would tend to be controlled and determined 
by the departments of the Government of India, and there 
would be an obvious anomaly in a separated Burma being still 
the subject of regulation, or at any rate of influence, by the 
Secretariat of another Government. Moreover, the plan of 
having a single individual as Gh)vemor of India and Burma is 
one that threatens the possibility of serious friction. The 
interests of India and of Bunna are not ideijtical ; this is indeed 
one of the strongest reasons for separation, and it may be that 
these interests will tend to diverge still further. It is quite 
possible that the Government of a separated Burma, backed 
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by the Burman Legislature, may make proposals which would 
not be palatable to India. If this occurred, the position of the 
Indo-Burmese Viceroy would be extremely embarrassing. If 
be accepted or supported such proposals, there would be an 
outcry in India. If he ruled that they should be dropped or 
modified, he would be accused in Burma of having sacrificed the 
interests of Burma to the intei’ests of India. And public 
criticism would not attach to an abstract entity like 
the Government of India, but to the Viceroy personally, 
for the Government of India would be a third party, 
having, at least in constitutional theory, nothing to do with 
it. We are, therefore, clearly of opinion that, if separa- 
tion took place, the Viceroy of India should cease to have any 
official responsibility towards Burma, and Burma should have 
a Governor of its own not subordinate to the Viceroy. 

The poinf at which co-ordination of Indian and Burman affairs 
might be secured is in Ijondon and not al Delhi. It may be 
that, both* in connection with the separation of Burma from 
India and for other reasons also, the present distribution of 
functions and spheres between the different. Secretaries of 
State who deal with Empire affairs will come up for recon- 
sideration. Whatever may be decided ux>on in this connection, 
it is clear that the separation of the Government of Burma 
from the Government of India should be m carried out as to 
furnish to the Bunnan people a guarantee of the status which 
their new Governniout would occupy, and at the same time 
to facilitate the handling of problems in which India and Burma 
must continue to have a close common concern, such as the 
problem of defence and the problem of recruitment for their 
respective Civil Services. 
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PART VII.— FUTURE RELATIONS WITH THE INDIAN 

STATES. 

227. We have in the earlier volume of our Report given some 
account of the Indian States, and have called attention to the 
important position which they occupy in the political map of 
India. The problems which have to be dealt with by the Central 
Government of British India are not confined within its own 
boundaries, for the dividing line has not been drawn by refer- 
ence to considerations which, on grounds of economic interest, 
or racial connection, or physical geography, natimally separate 
countries from one another. It is often said that there are 
“ two Indias,'* one the India which has been subject to British 
rule, and which has jiursued its constitutional development as 
a part of the British, PImpire, and the other the India of the 
States, consisting of nearly 600 units, which are not British 
territory, but are ruled by hereditary Briiures and Chiefs, wdio 
are in relations with the British (h'own on terms which secure 
to them large powers of internal sovereignty, while their external 
relations are a responsibility of the Paramount Power. It 
would be more true to say that there is really only one India, 
but that the unity of India includes the Indian States as well 
as British India. “ India is in fact, ps well as by legal defi- 
nition, one geographical whole. The integral connection of the 
States with tlie British P'mpire not only consists in their rela- 
tions to the 13ritish Crown, but also in their growing interest 
in many matters common to the land to which they and the 
British Provinces alike belong.”’’^ Apart from questions of con- 
trol exercised at the Centre over the Provinces of British India, 
All-India problems, wlictber of war or peace, are really 
common to the whole of India, and not limited to those parts 
of it which are painted red on the map. Consequently, what- 
ever may be the future which is in store for British India, it 
is impossible to conceive that its constitutional development can 
be devised and carried out to the end, while ignoring the 
Indian States. It is equally certain, in the long run, that the 
future of the Indian States will be materially influenced by the 
course of development in British India. The Indian Princes 
have not been slow to acknowledge that their interest in the 
constitutional progress of British India is not that of detached 
spectators, but of fellow Indians living in a world which, for all 
its history of deep divisions and bitter rivalries, preserves in some 
respects remarkable cultural affinities, and is slowly working out 
a common destiny. It was for these reasons that we addressed 
our letter to the Prime Minister last October, and drew atten- 
tion to the importance, when considering the direction which 
the future constitutional development of IBiStish India is likely 
to take, of bearing in mind the relations which may develop 

* M/G. Report, paragraph 296. 
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between British India and the Indian States. We wrote, 
” Whatever may he the scheme which Parliament will ulti- 
mately approve for tlie future constitution and governance of 
British India, it is essential that the me/>hods by w'hich the 
future relationship between these two constituent parts of 
Greater India may be adjusted, should “be fully examined." 
And we added that " It seems clear that we cannot afford to 
ignore the reactions of the presence of the States on the 
problem we are studying in British* India, or the possible reper- 
cussions on the former of any recommendations we might frame 
regarding the latter. At certain points an inevitable contact 
takes place.’’* We are glad to learn from many indications 
that our proposal of a Conference, to be held after our Eeport 
is published, to which both representatives of British India and 
representatives of the States would be invited by His Majesty’s 
Government, has been welcomed on the side of the Indian 
Princes, and in what follows in this Part of our Report we 
are endefivouring to concentrate attention upon and to analyse 
certain suggestions in the hope that our work may be useful 
to this (Conference. So far as concrete proposals are concerned, 
we have to remember that, although the relation of the Indian 
States to any future constitutional framework for British India 
is well within our terms of reference, it i.s not an aspect of our 
enquiiy to which prommence vras specially given by evidence 
and di.scnssion when the Commission was visiting India, and 
until the opixirtunity arises at the Conference which we have 
suggested, and which all British Parlies have approved, for repre- 
sentatives of the Indian States to put forward their own views, it 
would obviously be improper to pronounce dogmatic conclusions. 

General Acceptance of the Federal Idea. 

228. It has become a commonplace to observe that the ultimate 
ideal to be aimed at is some* sort of federal arrangement which 
would embrace every part of Greater India. Twelve years ago, 
Mr. Montagu and Ijord Chelmsford wrote, " Ixx)king ahead 
to the future we can picture India to ourselves only as present- 
ing the external semblance of some form of ‘ federation.’ The 
provinces will ultimately become self-governing units, held 
together by the Central Government which will deal solely 
wdth matters of common concern to all of them. But the 
matters common to the British provinces are also to a great 
extent those in which the Native States are interestbd — 
defence, tariffs, excliange, opium, salt, railways and posts and 
telegraphs. The gradual concentration of the Government of 
India ufjon such matters will therefore make it easier for the 
States, while retaining the autonomy which they cherish in in- 
ternal matters, to enter into closer association with the Central 
Government if they wish to do so. But though we have no 

* The Chairman to Mr. Ramaay MacDonald, October 16th, 1929, reprinted in 
Vol. I, p. Kxii. 
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hesitation in forecasting such a development as possible, .the 
last thing that we desire is to attempt to force the pace. 
Influences are at work which need no artificial stimulation. All 
that we need or can do is to open the door to the natural 
developments of the future.*’* 

The main piece ^f constitutional structure resulting from the 
suggestions in this passage was the creation of the Council of 
Princes and its Standing Committee, and we shall consider this 
development more in detail^ below, in order to see how far it can 
be regarded as a step towards what is contemplated as an ulti- 
mate possibility. Two other quotations of more recent date will 
show how wddely current is the idea, or perhaps we should say 
the vision, conjured up by the words “ federation.” His High- 
ness the Maharajah of Bikaner, in the important statement made 
by him after first reading the Viceroy’s announcement of October 
31st, 1929, referred to tlie sympathy and support of the Princes, 
which he believed would be forthcoming in a very substantial 
and practical manner at the proposed Conference, and added 
that the Princes “ have openly given expression to the belief 
that the ultimate solution of the Indian problem and the ulti- 
mate goal — whenever circumstances are favourable and the time 
is ripe for it — ^is Federation, which word has no terrors for the 
Princes and (xovernmehts of the States.” And the Butler 
Cominittee adopted the analogy used in the Montogu-Chelrnsford 
'Reix)rt of the open door, while adding* a shrewd caution against 
the danger of trying to advance in the direction of federation 
too fast — a caution which we take thoroughly to heart and 
venture respectfully to endorse. The Committee wrote : — 

“ We have left the door open to closer union. There is nothing in our 
proposals to prevent the adox)tion of some form of federal union as the two 
Jndias of the present di'aw nearer to one another in the future. There is 
nothing in our proposals to prevent a big state or group of states from 
entering now or at any time into closer union with British India. Indeed, 
in the next section of our report we make suggestions which, if adopted, 
may have this result. These things *may come. But it has been homo in 
upon us with increasing power, as we have studied the problems presented 
to us, that there is need for great caution in dealing with any question of 
federation at the present time, so passionately are the Princes as a whole 
attached to the maintenance in its entirety and unimpaired of their individual 
sovereignty within their states.’*! 

We are, therefore, following what has become a generally 
accepted view, when we express our own belief that the essen- 
tial unity of Greater India will one day be expressed in some 
form of federal association, but that the evolution will be slow 
anfl cannot be rashly pressed. We feel, however, that the mere 
repetition of these generalities would not be of much service, 
and that the best way to help will be, while preserving 
throughout the caution in treatment which so important and 
diflicult a question demands, to consider some of the difficulties 
which the adoption of the idea of federiftion would involve, 

* M.C. Report, paragraph 300. 
t Butler Committee’s Report, para. 78. 
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and to see whether there is any constructive action which could,, 
now be taken as at any rate a short step on the long journey 
to its attainment. 

The Butter Committee on the Exercise cfl Paramountcy. 

229. And first we desire to draw attention to a distinction 
between two questions which arise and are discussed in 
reference to the relations between the Indian States and British 
India. One has to do with the exeAdse of paramountcy. The 
other is concieriied with the treatment of matters which 
are of common concern to the States and to British 
India. The Butler Committee gave an account of the 
relationship between the Paramount Power and the Indian 
States, with particular reference to tlie rights and obligations 
arising from treaties, engagements, and sanads, and from usage, 
sufferance, and other causes. We have, of course, carefully 
studied this Report, and also a good deal of the material placed 
before the' Butler Committee in this connection. We are not 
atkunpting to go over the ground which the members of the 
Committee, with much greater opportunities for detailed and 
specialised survey, have covered, but we must at once emphasize 
its important recommendation* that the Viceroy, and not (as 
at present) the (xovernor-Oeneral in (Council, should be the 
Agent of the Paramount l^ower in its relations with the Princes. 
This would involve, as the Report points out, an amendment 
of the existing statute law, for section 33 of the (jovcrnment 
of India Act operates to vest this function techni(jally in the 
Governor-General in Council. Even at present, however, the 
Foreign and Political portfolio of the Government of India is 
always held by the Viceroy himself ; he disposes of the bulk 
of the work connected with the Indian States with the help 
of the Political Secretary ; and his view must carry especial 
weight in his Council in those political cases which he, in his 
discretion, decides should go before it. The actual change in 
practice would not, therefore, be very great, although it is 
important. There are strong indications that this recommenda- 
tion of the Butler Committee is warmly welcomed by the 
Princes, and we must point out that its adoption might assist 
the approach towards a federal solution, for while it would 
be extremely ditncult to conceive of a federal association between 
units over some of which a responsible Federal Government 
claims to exercise rights of Paramountcy, it is a very differv^nt 

* BiitJer Qomimtieo Report, pani^^apbs 67 and 106. The word “Viceroy,” 
employed to describe the representative of the King-Emperor in relation to the 
Indioa States, has hecomo usual, and we follow the nomenclature of the Butler 
Committee. So far as wc know, the word never occurs in any Act or Statutory 
Rule, nor is it used in the Warrant of Appointment under section 34 of the 
Government of India Act It appears in Queen Victoria’s Proclamation of 1858, 
when Loi-d Canning was appointed “ Our first Viceroy and Governor-General,” 
thereby distinguishing him, on the direct assumption by the Crown of the 
iJovemment of India, from the previous Governors-General under the Company. 
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matter to envisage such an association ultimately developing 
between provinces of British India and the Indian States when 
the exercise of Par«amouiitcy over the latter is in the liands of 
the Viceroy as distinguished from the Central Government. 
There are other problems connected with the mode of exercise 
of the powers and ^duties now vested in the Crown, but a 
satisfactory settleinent of this particular matter at the outset 
would clear the road for the other topic with which the idea of 
ultimate federation is specjially concerned, namely, how can 
some better organisation be, by slow stages, evolved for the 
discussion and regulation of matters of common interest 
between British India and the Indian States? 

The Complications to be Overcome. 

230. The bringing together of political units into a federation 
essentially involves an agreement between them to place in 
the hands of some central body duties and {X)wers to be exer- 
cised by it on behalf of them all, while the constituent units 
retain unimpaired their autonomous authority in other respects. 
The application of this idea to the area of Greater India cannot 
follow any known pattern, for the circumstances are unique, 
and its accornplishnicnt must remain a distant ideal until means 
have been devised to meet and overcome obstacles which are 
at present extremely forbidding. If we point out what some 
of these special difficulties are, it is ’with no desire to make 
the most of them, but it is because no advance from the stage 
of vague aspiration is likely to be made until they are to some 
extent defined and faced. The first difficulty that presents itself 
arises from the heterogeneous character of the units to be federally 
associated. We will leave out, for the sake of simplicity of 
analysis, on the one side the numerous small feudatories and 
estates, and on the other the parts of British India which are 
outside the major Provinces, though neither of these complica- 
tions can be dismissed as unimportant. We have then to oon- 
(jeive of some sort of federal union between (1) non-British States 
possessed of the internal sovereignty wc have described and, 
generally speaking, completely independent of one another, and 
(2) British areas which derive their measure of autonomy from a 
common centre and already form pjirt of a single political system. 
It is obviously much more difficult for units of the first class 
to surrender to a aunmon centre authority over matters of 
common concern than for units of the second class to do so. 
Th*en again, the range of matters subject to control from a 
common centre will need much consideration. Whereas in 
British India there is a long tradition of an overriding central 
authority with wide powers over a provincial Government, not 
limited to the prevention of misrule and extending to many 
matters which affect that particular Governfnent alone, it would 
be natural under a federal constitution to delimit strictly the 
scope of central control. The Eeforms of ten years ago effected a 
measure of decentralisation, but it cannot be said that at present 
69973(2) ’ G 3 
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the central authority in British India concerns itself solely 
with central affairs. “ Provincial autonomy,” as we 
have already pointed out, is not a constitutional solution, but 
an attractive phrase which is sometimes employed without any 
clear view as to the methods or the results of* attaining it ; at the 
same time the phrase is a finger post which points to the direction 
in which we must move, if we really desire in the end to bring 
about a Federation to whi(*.h Indian States will adhere. On the 
other hand, we think that the difliqulties of reaching a federal 
union between units with widely varying methods of internal 
government are sometimes overstated. Variety in this respect is 
not an insuperable oBstacle. The constituent members of the 
old German Federation were not all internally governed in the 
same way; indeed, they presented between them almost every 
variety of constitutional structure. A form of Federal asso- 
ciation between areas which are Briti.sh territory and units 
\vhi(;h are not Ih'iti.sh territory could he worked out; the analogy 
of the League of Nations itself, imperfect as the analogy is, 
is sii/licient to show that States with widely differiog forms of 
government may none tlie less unite for common purj:>oses and 
evolve a central organism for matters of common concern. 
Tlierc is another point at whiclv the analogy to which \^'e have 
referred may prove helpful. The Governors* Provinces of 
British India are all of very substantial size, and, whatever 
re-arrangements of provincial boundaries may take place, 
it is improbable that any provincial area would be so minute 
as not to require individual representation in the central body 
of a federated India. But the Indian States vary enormously 
in size, from great countries to properties of a few acres, and, 
v%^hil.e individual membership would be no less essential for the 
greater States tlian for the British Provinces, same system of 
representation by rotation or other form of grouping must be 
contemplated for the smaller ynits. This distinction is, indeed, 
already recognised in the constitution of the Chamber of 
Princes, and another illustration is to be found in considering 
the composition of the Council of the League of Nations, to 
which certain great Powers permanently belong as individuals, 
while other seats on the Council are occupied in rotation by 
smaller States. 

The Form of Ultimate Federation. 

In order to estimate whether anything can now be (tone 
as a step in the direction of Indian Federation, however distant 
that goal may be, and in order to avoid false steps which could 
oiily lead us further away from it, let us visualise what the 
ultimate situation would be in a federated India. In its com- 
plete form, a Pedtu^al Legislature, a Federal Executive, and 
h'ederal Finance are all involved. The Federal Legislature 
would have to contain representatives both of the States and 
of the Provinces, and would exercise legislative powers over 
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matters of common concern, together with powers of imposing 
and spending (or at any rate of distributing) federal taxes. The 
Federal Executive would be charged with the duty of adrninis- 
teiing federal subjects and, since it is useless to undertake a 
duty without meanjj being available for carrying it out, would 
have to be able to secure the effectiveness of federal adminis- 
tration. I'he units of federation would bo (1) a series of 
Provinces, each with its legislature an.d its ministry responsible 
to tlje legislature, with a Governor at the head of the Province ; 
tlie internal government of the Province would be in the hands 
of the provincial ministry, and each Province would have its 
own provincial revenues and expenditure ; and (i2) a series of 
Indian States autonomously governed so far as their internal 
affairs are concerned, <3ach with its ruling Prince in relations 
with the British Crown, and each with its own internal constitu- 
tional arrangements and its own system of internal finance, but 
with no iK>wers to impose customs duties at its boundaries. 
And over the whole would be the representative of ftie British 
Crown, as Viceroy in relation to the Indian States and Governor- 
General in relation to British India. The setting out of these 
elements in an ultimate Indian Federation helps to bring out 
some of the difficulties which have to be surmounted, and to 
show the need for caution and deliberation at every step. As 
rogai*dfl legislative {xwvers, since eaclt State must remain free 
to make its own State laws, and each Province must also have 
its own legislative field, must not the Federal Legislature be 
limited to the making of laws on specific subjects which 
would be excluded from the ambit of both State and pro- 
vincial legislatures? Thus the residue of legislative power, out- 
side the specific federal list, would lie with the States and the 
Provinces, and this would involve a strict distribution rf legis- 
lative power such as does not exist in British India to-day. And 
does this in its turn not lead iJO the necessity of a Federal 
Court charged with the duty of seeing that the Federal Legis- 
lature does not overstep its powers, and of securing that the 
units of federation do not seek to exercise legislative powers 
which they have surrendered? The answers to questions such 
as these can only be reached when the impulse towards federa- 
tion has gathered so much strength that tlie units concerned 
come together to confer on the subject. Equally troublesome 
questions may be propounded about provincial legislation, as 
we* have already hinted. Is there to continue te be an over- 
riding power of veto by the Governor-General, or by some organ 
of the Central Government? Is the Governor, in exercising 
his power of allowance or disallowance, to consult the Governor- 
General and act under his instructions? Is it possible to 
imagine that there should be associated with the Viceroy an 
Indian Privy Council, whose advice woultf be sought in these 
matters? It is clear that the application of ideas of tliis sort 
to a federal constitution which includes the Indian States is 
a very dififtcult matter. Again, as the Provinces approach 
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nearer to autonomy, the question of providing for effective 
intervention from the Centre in case of breakdown assumes 
great importance, but while such arrangements might form part 
of the written constitution of British Indijf, the duty of the 
Paramount Power in extreme cases to intervene in relation to 
an Indian State is derived from a different source and carried 
out in a different way. The conception of a Federal Executive 
furnishes a crop of problems of its ojvn. How is it to be com- 
posed, and what is it to do? It must include both members 
from British India and members from the Indian States, but 
it would be a difficult matter to determine how, or in what pro- 
portion, they are to be chosen. However composed, the autho- 
rity of the Federal Executive must extend over the wdiole area, 
and, therefore, we have to contemplate a time when, for pur- 
poses of federal administration, a decision reached with the 
help of Indian States representatives will take effect in other 
Indian States to which tliese representatives do not happen to 
belong, as well as throughout British India. The problems to 
be solved in settling the composition of a Federal Legislature 
are no less numerous, and no less obvious. On this head we 
content ourselves wdth two observations. First, the members 
of a Federal Legislature would be the representatives of federal 
units, States or Provinces as the case may be, and this fur- 
nishes a further reason in •support of our view that the members 
of the Central Legislature drawn from British India should 
henceforward be selected by the provincial legislatures them- 
selves. By this method, and by this method alone, is the way 
kept open for the addition of representatives from the States, 
wlio would be chosen by the governing organ of each State, 
whatever that organ may be. It is thus f)ossible to reconcile 
the conception of a single Federal Legislature with a variety 
of forms of government inside the federal units. Secondly, we 
think it may well turn out that the more probable course of 
evolution of a Federal Legislature will be by the gradual 
accretion of Indian States to a federal scheme, rather tlian by 
a sudden and complete transformation affecting all the principal 
States at the same time. 

Development of Federation in Canada. 

2M2. There is an analogy of some value to be found in the 
development of the Dominion of Canada, though we hasten to 
add that we do not overlook the difference that in Canada’s case 
all the areas involved were British soil. The British 
North America Act of 1867, which established the Canadian 
Federation, only brought together in the first instance Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and the old Province of Canada, i.e., 
Quebec and Ontario ; and these four areas constituted the whole 
of the Dominion of^ Canada when federation began in 1868. 
Thus the whole area then administered by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company (which amounted to one-third of the area of Canada 
as we know it to-day,', as well as the Colotiy of British Columbia, 
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Prince Edward Island, and the almost unsettled lands after- 
wards known as Alberta and Saskatchewan, were outside the 
Dominion altogether. But the Preamble to the British North 
America Act contained the recital : — 

“ And whereas is expedient that Provision bo made for the eventual 
admission into the Union of other parts of British North America/* 

and, in pursuance of this Preamble, Part XI of the Act con- 
tained a section (No. 146) as follows : — 

“ It shall be lawful for tbo Queen, by and ^th the Advice of Her Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Ccv&ncil, on Addresses from the Houses of the 
Parliament of Canada, and from the Houses of the respective Legislatures 
of the Colonies or Provinces of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, and 
British Columbia, to admit those Colonics or Provinces, or any of them, into 
the Union, and on Address from the Houses of the Parliament of Canada to 
admit Rupert’s Land and the North-western territory, or either of them, into 
the Union, on such Terms and Conditions in each Case as are in the Addresses 
expressed and as the Queen thinks fit to approve, subject to the Provisions 
of this Act ; and the I Revisions of any Order in Council in that Behalf shall 
have effect as if they had been enacted by the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Oreat Britain and Ireland.” 

It is a striking fact tliat even to-day the extension of Canadian 
.Federation contemplated by the Act of 1867 is not complete, 
for Newfoundland has always remained outside the Dominion 
of Canada. The Hudson’s Bay ^J'erritory, under the name of 
Kupert’s Ijand, was in fact surrendered to the Crown in antici- 
pation of its admission into the Dominion of Canada under the 
Imperial Statute of 1868 (31 and 82 Victoria, c. 105), and 
part of the North-western Territory was organised into a Pro- 
vince and known as Manitoba in preparation for its union with 
Canada. But ultimately the Order in Council which admitted 
Bupert’s Land and the North-western Territory into the Union, 
was made in 1870, under the jx)wers of section 146, and in 
1871 the procedure of section 146 was exactly followed for the 
pur{)ose of admitting the (Colony of British Columbia. Simi- 
larly, Prince Edward Island was admitted in 1873. 

The Accretion of Units. 

233. The point of this Canadian analogy is that the British 
North America Act of 1867 contained a scheme for extending 
the area of federation, but no actual extension took place 
merely because the Act was passed. The Statute created an 
opportunity; it did not impose a federation ilpon outside areas. 
Subsequently, the scheme was made use of by the method of 
negotiation and agreement between the existing Dominion and 
a*new area when it was ready to enter the Federal Union, and 
the actual operation was effected piecemeal, as each additional 
unit was ready to come in, without the necessity of passing any 
amendment of the British North America Act at all. This 
suggests that a possible mode of approach to the problem of 
Indian Federation would be for the Imiperial Parliament to 
include in the new Government of India Act a Part which 
will have no operative effect by itself, but which will contain 
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a scheme or formula which might be from time to time adopted 
by mutual agreement between a given State and British India. 
The process is much more difficult in the case of India, if 
only for the reason aheady stated that, in the Canadian case, 
all the areas whose possible federation wail visualised in the 
future were British territory ; but this dot3s not seem to us 
necessarily to alter the conclusion that the general method of 
treatment thus indicated is the one most likely to produce 
practical results. And there is a fprther reason why, in the 
case of India, a Federal Legislature is likely to be evolved only 
by the process of gradual accretion. The matters to be con- 
sidered and adjusted by agreement before a particular State 
could adhere to such a plan are not identical in every case, 
but differ widely between State and State. Questions of 
tribute. State military forces, and other items on one side 
or otfier of the account, would need adjustment in each indivi- 
dual case. If an important State were to represent to the 
Viceroy its desire to negotiate terms and conditions of entry 
into the federal system, and the Viceroy were to call a con- 
ference between representatives of that State and representa- 
tives of British India to settle the terms and conditions, it is 
manifest that some of these would depend upon the special ch- 
cnmstanccs of the case, though others would be always essen- 
tial. For example, it would be essential that the State should 
have the right of sending its representatives to the Federal 
Legislature, but the number of those representatives might 
vary. Some of the States are very small; consequently, group- 
ing, with the right of circulating representation between mem- 
bers of the group, might have to be considered in their case. It 
would be essential that the State should give up the right of im- 
posing State customs duties, and equitable adjustments might 
be needed in other directions, but the settlement of figures 
would depend on many considerations. We need not pursue 
this matter further, for we are clear that it is not possible at 
this stage to suggest a precise scheme with so elaborate a 
range. Nor, if it were possible, would it be prudent to do 
so. These things are for discussion, and for decision at some 
future time. Our object in writing so much has been to help 
to get away from the region of pure generality and aspiration, 
and to direct attdhtion, however tentatively and imperfectly, to 
some possible lines of future development when, after consulta- 
tion with the States themselves, the time has come to discuss 
them. ‘ 

The Keed for Cautious Advance. 

234. Federations come about only when the units to be federa- 
ted are ready for the process, and we are far from supposing that 
the Federation of Greater India can be artificially hastened, 
or that, when it edmes, it will spring into being at a bound. 
The practical question is whether at the present stage there are 
any definite but modest steps which might be taken by way 
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of tentative advance. The creation of the Chamber of Princes, 
the structure and working of which we have described in our 
earlier volume, was designed to put an end to the period when 
the Crown was onjy able to consult each State separately and 
individually. Notwithstanding that some of the most important 
States have held a'loof from the Chamber, it has provided a 
valuable means for joint consultation with the others. While 
making due allowance for the limited functions of that body, 
wc believe that its existeilce during the last nine years, and 
especially the work of its Standing Committee, have prepared 
the way ff;r some further advance. But the Chamber is not 
in itself a federal organ, for it is exclusively concerned with 
Indian problems looked at from the side of the Indian States. 
Its only contact with British India is through its President, tlie 
Viceroy, and llu.' Viceroy in this connection is the representa- 
tive of the British Crown rather than the head of the Indian 
Government. What is iiow needed is some organ, however 
rudimentary, which will for some purposes, however limited, 
address itself to the treatment of matters wJiich are of common 
concern to the whole of Greater India, not from the side of 
the Indian States alone, nor solely from the side of British 
India, but from both. Even if the new step is a very small 
one, it would be of profound significance, should it satisfy this 
condition. We hope that it may found possible to make 
a beginning, and we have three concrete proposals to put 
forward. 

Three Concrete Proposals. 

235.' First, we should like to see a serious and business-like 
effort now made to draw up a list of those “ matters of common 
concern,” which are so often referred to, but have seldom been 
defined, save by the use of one or two obvious illustrations. The 
making of such a list, in consultation and by agreement, would 
in itself do much to apply strict tests to a conception which 
cannot be usefully embraced without adequate definition. It 
may be that the first list will not be exhaustive, but we are 
going to propose a method, by which further topics could be 
added to it under suitable safeguards from time to time. 
Secondly, we should like to see included in the Preamble to any 
new Government of India Act a recital which would put on 
record the desire to develop that closer association between the 
Indian States and British India which is the motive force behind 
all* discussions of an eventual Federal Union. It would, of 
course, be absolutely necessary to make plain in the Preamble 
(what is at all times acknowledged and understood) that any 
such association can only come about if and so far as the Indian 
States desire that it should. And thirdly, we wish to suggest 
that steps should be taken now to devise thexu’eation and setting 
up of a standing consultative body containing representatives 
both from British India and the Indian States, with powers of 
discussion tmd of reaching and recording deliberative results on 
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topics falling within the list of matters of common concern/ 
It is clear that the machinery for joint consultation must precede 
anything in the nature of executive or legislative action on 
federal lines. The Butler Committee, in the second part of its 
Report, has recommended the setting up of ^special tribunals for 
adjusting a number of iiin>oi'tant matters which affect the Indian 
States and British India alike. We arc, as we have already 
said, not seeking for a moment to go over ground which that 
Committee has covered; but the qrfestion is whether the time 
may not have anived to set up some permanent machinery of 
consultation. 

The Preamble and the List of Hatters of Common Concern. 

236. The details of this sketch may be filled in by other hands 
in various ways. In order that what we have in mind may 
be more clearly apprehended, we pro|X)se in this paragraph to 
develop w<th more precision, though only as a possible illustra- 
tion, our ideas of what might be attempted. The Preamble of 
which we have spoken might contain a recital to the effect that it 
is desirable to make provision whereby such Indian States as so 
desire may be associated with British India in the consideration of 
matters of (.'ommon concern between the Indian States and British 
India. The operative clause of the Act miglit provide that it 
should be lawful for fchfi Grown to create by proclamation a 
Council for Greater India for the purpose of consulting on matters 
of common concern to Bidtish India and the Indian States. There 
would be a specific provision inserted that it was beyond the 
competence of the Council for Greater India to call in question 
or to discuss (a) the internal adininistration of an Indian State, 
or of British India, or of any part of it; and (b).the existence 
and exercise by the British Crown of its ftmetions as Paramount 
Power. Matters of commoii concern would be listed in a 
schedule to the Act. The Coun<;il would consist of, say, 30 
inemlK'Ts, of which 10 \vould be representatives of the States. 
The inajority of the States representatives would be nominated by 
the Chamber of Princes ; the Vicerpy miglit complete the list by 
invitation, so as to provide for the representation of those IndiaJi 
States which do not form part of the Chamber. On the side 
of British India some of the members would be drawn from 
the Central Legislature by the use of the transferable vote ; 
others would be nominated by the Viceroy. The Political 
Secretary would be a member ex officio. The Council would 
be presided over by the Viceroy, or in his absence by one of a 
Committee of four vicc-Presidents, two from the States’ side 
and two out of the contingent from British India. This Com- 
mittee would assist the President to decide the agenda for 
meetings of the Cauricil. There would be a Registrar at the 
liead of any necessary secretariat. The various members of the 
(■ouncil would be chosen for a period of, say, five years; for 
the effective working of the Council and the creation of a- 
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tradition as to the part it plays cannot be secured if its personnel 
is constantly changing. As regards the scheduled list of matters 
of common concern, we think that the best plan would be to 
mention certain topics specifically, and to add at the end of this 
specific list the jihrase “ together with such other subjects of 
common concern als the Viceroy from time to time certifies as 
suitable for consideration by the Council.” This provides a 
power of expansion, and at the same time keeps the list of 
matters dealt with under proper control. The specific list might 
include : — 

(1) The Customs tariff of British India. 

(2) The Salt tax. 

(3) Any other form of central taxation affecting the Indian 
States. 

(4) Railway policy. 

(5) Air communications. 

(6) Trunk roads. 

(7) Posts and telegraphs. . 

(8) Wireless. 

(91 Currency and coinage. 

(10) Commerce, banking, and insurance, so far as the 
matters raised affect both the States and British India. 

(11) Opium policy. 

(12) Indians overseas. 

(13) Matters arising in connection with India’s member- 
ship of, and participation in, the League of Nations. 

The Council lor Greater India. 

237. We are well aware that what we have written raises 
many (piestions on which there may be points of difficulty and 
controversy. We do not claim to have worked out eveiy detail. 
Our object is to present a plaji which is sufficiently definite 
to be the subject of discussion, elaboration and amendment ; 
and for this purpose we proceed to give some description of 
how in actual working such a Council might function. Its 
discussions would in some cases be in the nature of general 
debates, and in other cases would refer to concrete proposals. 
The Council would provide an opportunity for taking the Indian 
States into consultation about changes in the tariff. Even if 
contemplated changes could not be disclosed before the Finance 
Member of the Government of India announces, in presenting 
his Finance- Bill, that they are contemplated, it would still 
be possible for the Council to meet and discuss the changes 
proposed before any changes are made. It might request the 
Viceroy, as its President, to invite the Finance Member to 
attend the Council and give a further exposition of his plans. 
The views of the Financial Adviser of’ an important State 
might by a similar process be laid before it, even though he is 
not a member of the Council. The views formed by the Council 
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would be recorded in a Report, which would include the record 
of any dissenting minority, and this Report should be furnished 
to the Central Legislature as well as to the Chamber of Princes. 
We are far from thinking that division of opinion would always 
follow the line that separates British Indi^ from the States, 
On the contrary, we believe that it will be found that there 
will be occasions when common interest and sympathy will cut 
across these lines. We think that some machinery might be de- 
vised by which, at auy rate in importa\it cases, these views might 
be cxponiuled to the C-entral Legislature and to tlie Chamber of 
Piiuces, niucii in tiie way in which a Rapporteur acts at the 
League of Nations. A similar course might be followed with 
regard to other sp(?cific propo&ils which are before the Central 
Legislature, wliether as Government measures or as Private 
Bills, ill so far as they deal with topic;s mentioned in the 
'iichednle of matters of common concern. It may well be, 
however, that an even more important part of the work of the 
Council wbuld be concerned with (piestions of general policy 
falling within the schedule of matters of common concern. 
There will bo cases where the Council would appoint a Com- 
mittee of its own body to sit with a Committee of the Central 
Legislature for discussing s<ime of these general matters in 
considerable detail. There will be other cases in which the 
Council would appoint a Qominittee of its own body for investi- 
gating and reporting upon some aspect of the matters within 
its ambit. There should be a power to add experts for this 
purp<.)se. The provision siiggest(^d above by which the Viceroy 
might add other matters of common concern to the list of 
specific subjects would enable an investigation to be under- 
taken by a Committee of the Council of the further steps which 
might hereafter be taken in developing federal relations. 

The whole scheme for the Council, as we conceive it, is 
designed to make a beginning in the process which may one 
day lead to Indian Fedei’ation. What we are proposing is 
merely a throwing across the gap of the first strands which 
may in time mark the line of a solid and enduring bridge, and 
\ve feel convinced that the process must begin in organised con- 
sultation between the Stales and British India, both because 
such consultation is urgently needed in the interests of both, 
and because it will as.sun3dly foster the sense of need for further 
developments, and bring more nearly within the range of 
realisation other steps which are as yet too distant and too dim 
to be entered upon and described. 
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CHAPTER 1 —INDIA’S INADEQUATE REVENUE. 

238. The annual inconio of the British people is estimated to be 
about £4,400 millions, or not far short of £100 per head of the 
|)opulation. According to the more optimistic of the estimates 
referred to in paragraph 374 of Volume 1+ of this Report, the 
average income of the people of India after the War was 107 
rupees. Considering that prices have meanwhile fallen, it can 
hardly be put at a higher figure to-day. At the current late of 
exchange this is equivalent to about £8 per hesid {>er annum. 
The proportion of this annual income which is taken in Britain 
by the tax gatherer and spent upon military and naval defence 
is about 2J per cent., viz., £2 10s. Od. per head. In the case 
of India, the oxj>enditure upon the army is 2s. 7d. per head or, 
leaving out of account the Indian States and including British 
India only, 3s. 4d. jKJr head or about 2 per cent, of the average 
annual income. But, whereas the amount collected by the 
Government and spent upon education in Britain is as much as 
£2 15s. Od. per head, the amount spent on education in British 
India is less than 9d. per head. 

These simple figures illustrate three of the chief features of 
the financial situation in India, viz. : — 

The mass of tlie people are extremely poor. 

She is incurring expenditure on the primary functions of 
» government, such as defence and the maintenance of law 
and order, as high in proportion to her wealth as Western 
nations. 

Her expenditure on social services such as education, 
health, sanitation, etc., on the other hand, is far behind 
Western standards, and indeed in many, directions is almost 
non-existent. 


t See Vd. I, Part V, Ch. 1. 
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The insufficiency of India’s revenues to provide adequately 
for the latter classes of expenditure has been a factor of political 
importance in that it has created dissatisfaction with the very 
small headway that it has been possible to make in the direction 
of social amelioration under the Reforms. * 

f 

Postdbility of Further Taxation. 

239. But there is another figure to be considered and that is the , 
ratio which the total tax revenue collected in India for both 
central and local purposes bears to the total national income of 
the country. Taking the preceding hgures as basis, the ratio of 
total taxation to national income in India is only about 6 per 
cent. If the more pessimistic estimates of the national income 
per head in India, which place it at about 80 rupees, are correct, 
the taxation percentage works out at about 8 per cent. In 
Britain the proportion is about 20 per cent. It is perhaps even 
more signihcant that the ratio in Japan, which is an oriental 
country -with a population whose standard of living is low, is 
also about 20 per cent. It is clear, therefore, that in comparison 
with other countries, the proportion of the income of the nation 
which is taken by the tax gatherer is low. It is commonly 
assumed that this ratio cannot be raised owing to the poverty of 
the people, and it is, o^ course, true that it is impossible to 
take in taxation as large a proportion of the income of people 
who aro living on a bare subsistence level as is possible in cases 
where there is an appreciable margin over the minimum needs 
of life. But though the population of India consists in the main 
of extremely poor people, it is at the same time a country in 
which there are large accmnulations of wealth on which the 
burden of government rests very lightly. In spite of the wide- 
spread poverty in India, I see no reason to doubt that the public 
revenues of India can be substantially increased without taxa- 
tion becoming intolerable, provided that its incidence is adjusted 
to the cap:vcity of tax-payers to pay and that heavy additional 
burdens are not put upon primary necessities. 

On the other hand, there can be little doubt that, in condi- 
tions such as those which now obtain in India, it should be 
possible to stimulate production and to increase the welfare 
of the people by public expenditure designed to give greater 
economic security (by irrigation works, improved and more varied 
methods of cultivation, etc..), better physical well-being (sanita- 
tion, water supply, improved public health, etc.), and education. 
Indeed, taxation may be the only practicable means of creating 
a better and more secure livelihood. 

But, in order to«achieve this, the proceeds must be wisely 
spent. On this point the Report of the Commission’s Auxiliary 
Committee on Education sounds a serious note of warning, when 
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it points out that in the primary system of education in India 
“ the waste is appalling.”! In spite of devoted efforts and of 
much increased expenditure, ” the vast increase in numbers in 
primary schools produces no commensurate increase in literacy, 
for only a small pr(5|)ortion of those who are at the primary stage 
reach Class IV, in which the attainment of literacy may be ex- 
pected.”! And again, “powers have been devolved on local 
bodies in such a way that the Ministers responsible to the legisla- 
tures have no effective control of the expenditure of money voted 
for mass education.”* Clearly, the task of influencing the life and 
■economic circumstances of the vast Indian population is not to 
be accomplished by mere indiscriminate spending. It will not 
be overlooked, however, that one of the reasons for the poor 
results achieved is that efforts are being made to spread educa- 
tion more extensively than can be done effectively with the avail- 
able supply of teachers (56 per cent, of the teachers in boys’ 
primary scb(K)ls are untrained, and the average monthly salaries 
in some cases “ almost incredibly low ”), buildings, inspectorate, 
etc. The conclusion of the Committee is not, therefore, that the 
undertaking is hopeless, but that it must be carried out with 
great discrimination. In the case of agricultural improvement 
and all other social services in India, we must assume that 
similar difficulties will be met with and will have to be overcome. 

In spite, however, of these considerations, I venture to take 
two propositions as the underlying a^^surnptions of my report, 
namely, that it is both possible and desirable to improve the 
economic and social condition of the Indian people by a sub- 
stantial increase in expenditure on the “ nation-building ” 
services, and secondly, that it is |X)ssible, subject to the condi- 
tions I have mentioned above, to raise additional revenues for 
this purpose. 

Constitutional Reasons for Inadequate Revenues. 

240. There are, however, several reasons why little lias been 
done to increase taxation, which are closely related to the con- 
stitutional situation. 

In the first place, new taxes must either secure the approval 
of the elected members of the provincial legislatures or of the 
Central Legislative Assembly as the case may be, or else must be 
raised by the exercise of the exceptional powers of the Governor 
or the Governor-General. Neither elected representatives nor the 
Government are willing to go very far in this matter. So far as 
the former are concerned, members of neither the provincial nor 
the central legislatures are willing to incur the unpopularity of 
voting increased taxation so long as there are no means of ensur- 
ing that the revenue will be spent on services which they might 
wish to develop or so long as it can be argued that resources might 


! Ed. Report, page 346. 
* Ed. Report, page 347. 
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be obtained by reducing expenditure on services not under popular 
control, such as the Police in the provinces and the Army at the 
Centre. On the other hand, there is at present no provision in 
the constitution by Tvhich the Central Government could use its 
resources to subsidise the social services fallipg within the pro- 
vincial sphere, even if it wished to do so ; aijd in any case there 
are very definite limits to the extent to which an irresponsible 
Government can force increased taxation on a poor country. 
Hence, neither legislatures nor Government have been willing to 
take action. • 

In the second place, tlie financial relations between the pro- 
vincial and central Governments are by no means satisfactory. 
In every State which includes botli central and local or pro- 
vincial organs of government, the appropriate financial relations 
between the former and the latter depend upon : — 

(o) the functions constitutionally assigned to the central 
and provincial authorities respectively, and 

(b) "the nature of the sources of revenue of the State in 
question. 

Whereas there are certain clas.ses of taxes the rates of which may 
vary from locality to locality within a State, there are others 
which should be uniform. Administrative considerations also 
make it desirable that certain forms of taxation should be undej' 
a uniform administration. The problem of financial relations 
between the central and provincial authorities in any country 
is ideally solved w'here the sources of revenue which, from the 
administrative point of view, fall naturally within the sphere of 
the provincial Governments, liarmonise so far as their yield and 
elasticity is concerned with the functions which are assigned to 
those Govcniments, while those which are naturally central 
sources accord with the functions of the Central Government. 

One of the chief difficulties, of the Indian financial problem 
is that this harmony between the distribution of functions on the 
one hand and the allocation of sources of revenue to the provinces 
and the Centre respectively, on the other hand, is lacking. 
Indeed, the contrary is the case, for whereas nearly all the func- 
tions which will require large expenditure in the future fall 
w’ithin the provincial sphere, the revenues assigned to them show 
a quite inadequate iuci'case, while the Central Government, 
whose expenditure should be stationary or falling, has assigned 
to it the only revenues which in recent years have shown 
expansion. 

Finally, the problem is complicated by the fact that the present 
settlement has left the various provinces very differently situated 
financially, and this has created friction and dissatisfaction. The 
result has been to concentrate attention on endeavouring to 
secure a redistribution of existing resources rather tlian on in- 
creasing the total available funds. 
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Bevenue and Expenditure. 

241. The first of these three considerations raises the question 
whether it is really necessary to find fresh resources at all, and 
whether additional i^eeds cannot be met by drastically reducing 
existing expenditure. ^ It is outside the scope of my leport to 
express an opinion upon either the efficiency and economy of the 
administration in India generally, or tlie large questions of policy 
involved in considering the scale of existing expenditure on 
defence or other pur^xises — ^though the analysis which follows 
may throw some light on the financial aspect of this latter 
problem. I do not in any way underrate the imix>rtance of 
reducing existing expenditure wherever possible or the results 
that might be achieved by the strictest economy, especially since 
the system of a non-responsible Government at the Centre and 
of dyarchical Governments in the provinces must inevitably afford 
opportunities for extravagance ; it will aleso be evident from wbat 
follows that the dominant factor in India’s financial sitjiation is 
her large expenditure on the Army. But it may safely be 
assumed that the utmost aiiministrative economies or any re- 
duction that can be contemplated in the Army budget would not 
yield a sufficient margin to fin«ance without additional resources 
the large expenditure that will be needed, if India is to make 
satisfactory progress socially and economically. 

Conditions of Financial* Reform. 

242. If this assumption is justified and if larger revenues are to 
be raised, it follows from a consideration of the difficulties above 
mentioned that any new constitutional change should endeavour 
to ensure : — 

{a) that resix)nsibility for imposing additional taxiition is 
definitely laid upon those who will have to incur additional 
expenditure ; 

(b) that sources of revenue *appropriato to their require- 
ments are available to those authorities who have urgent and 
expanding services to administer, and 

(c) that all parts of India shall make an equitable contri- 
bution to common purjxises. 

It is the purpose of my report to consider whether it is possible 
to frame a financial scheme in accordance with these conditions. 
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CHAPTEK 2.— PRESENT FINANCIAL RELATIONS. 

Pre-Reform Situatiozi, 

243. Ifc will be observed from the fiscal history of ladia given iu 
the first volume of this rej)ort that JLndia had a highly centralised 
system of administration before the Reforms.* All tlie principal 
heads of revenue collected within the provinces were divided 
between the provinces and the Central Government; but sub- 
sidies, both recurring and non-recurring, from the Centre to the 
provinces were needed to supplement the provincial revenues and 
were an im[)ortant feature of the financial arrangements. The 
total revenues of the provinces, whether derived from their share 
of taxes locally collected or from subsidies were in theory based 
on provhicial needs, but since no definite standards of needs had 
been worked out, they were in practice largely the result of 
history and tradition. Considerable differences in the standards 
and methods of administration were inevitable under such con- 
ditions. 


The Joint Report and Federal Finance. 

244. The Montagu-Cllelrasford Re£)ort proposed to sweep away 
this system, and, in accordance with the policy of creating a 
sense, of provincial autonomy, to give the provinces a constitu- 
tional control over certain resources, which tliey could increase 
or decrease at will. In certain passages of the Report the authors 
went further than this and laid down tliat all the fiscal resources 
of India ought to be at the disposal of the provinces, except that 
a deduction should be made for the requirements of the Central 
Government. These passag<js in the Report evidently conceived 
the iieeds of the Central Government as being comparatively 
limited, whereas tliose assigned to the piovinces w^ere liable to 
indefinite expansion. Under the scheme of distribution of 
functions envisaged in the Report this is a sound view. In time 
of peace, the military budget should be a stationary or diminish- 
ing burden and not an increasing one. National enterprises, 
such as the Post Office and the Railways, should feed and not 
be a charge upon the central exchequer ; and while the functions 
of the Central Government in civil administration may be ex- 
pected to grow, the expenditure involved is a very small affair 
indeed compared with that required for a nation-wide develop- 
ment of education , for the improvement of public health and of 
sanitation, for the services charged with the great task of in- 
creasing the economic productivity of India and for the many 
otlier functions vJhich liave been definitely placed within the 
sphere of the provinces. 

♦ See Volume I, Part V, Chapter 2. 
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The Keport however did not carry this doctrine to its logical 
conclusion by assigning all revenues to the provinces and making 
them contribute on an agreed basis to the central exchequer. 
Such a plan mighty be feasible in the case of a federation of 
independent states oojning together for the first lime and deciding 
to entrust certain functions, e.g. Defence, to a central authority 
towards whose expenses they should each pay a definite contri- 
bution. Even in sucli circumstances, however, this method has 
very rarely been adopted, the more general solution being to 
allocate to the central or federal authority certain definite souices 
of revenue. In the case of the federation of the thirteen original 
members of the United States of America, for example, the 
customs revenue was from the outset assigned for federal 
purposes. 

If the plan of financing a central Government by assigning to 
it specific revenues rather than by contributions from the various 
units has usually been adopted in the case of states cqrning to- 
gether for the first time, it is not surprising that a division of 
resources was adopted in India, which started as a highly 
centralised state and was only moving step by step in the 
direction of decentralisation. Indeed, the idea that all revenues 
should be taken by the provinces, subject only to such contribu- 
tions to the Centre as might be agreed upon, is scarcely a feasible 
proposition unless the provincial units cf a state have full power 
to determine the scale and nature of the expenditure of the 
Central Government. So long as the latter has the responsibility 
of deciding, independently of the provinces, how large its budget 
is to be, it must clearly have complete control over certain classes 
of taxation which it can vary and collect on its own responsi- 
bility or have the |X)wer in the last resort of taking over pro- 
vincial sources of revemic. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Repprt, therefore, tacitly abaji- 
doned the theory of the Centre being supported by contributions 
from the provinces and proposed to solve the problem of financial 
autonomy by abolishing divided heads of revenue and allocating 
certain revenues entirely to the provinces and others entirely 
to the Central Government. 

In the Government of India Act, the conception of all taxes 
being in the hands of the provinces was even more specifically 
abandoned, for after allocating certain heads of revenue to the 
provinces, and after providing for the drawing up of a schedule 
of taxes which the provinces would be at liberty to impose with- 
out the sanction of the Central Government, the residuary 
powers of taxation were left in the hands of the Central 
Government. 


The Heston Committee Propdsals. 

245. The actual allocation which was made in 1920 by the 
Joint Select Committee on the advice of the Meston Committee 
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follows, with two minor changes, the allocation suggested in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report. It is as follows : — 


GentraL 

Customs and Excises, 
other than alcohol and 
narcotics. 

Income Tax and Super 
Tax. 

Salt. 

Opium. 


Provincial. 

Land fRevenue. 

Excises on alcohol and 
narcotics. 

Stamps. 

A share in the future in- 
crease of Income Tax. 
Registration Fees. 


The central budget also includes a share of the profits of the 
Railways and any surplus profit that may arise from the Post 
Office or any other national undertaking. The provincial 
budgets include proceeds from Irrigation Works, Forests, and 
other State domain. 


Provision was made for temporary contributions from the 
provinces to the Central (Tovernment (which varied with the in- 
creased revenue which the various provinces were expected to 
enjoy under the scheme) in order to meet the deficit in the 
central budget that would have resulted from the complete 
separation of the sources of revenue. These contributions, how- 
ever, have, as has been explained in the first volume, since been 
finally abolished, and the clear-cut allocation indicated above 
now governs the finances of the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments respectively,* 


Criticisms of the Heston Settlement. 

246. As 1 have already indicated, this system has certain 
serious defects, the three chief criticisms being the following : — 

(a) Although the provinces have rapidly expanding needs, 
the sources of nivenue assigned to them are insufficient ajul 
show no signs of adequate growth, whereas the central 
sources of revenue which have to meet comparatively 
stationary ne^ds are expanding, or capable of expansion. 

(b) It has treated the provinces unequally, by giving some 
of them a much greater proportionate increase of revenue 
than others. 

(c) It has given practically no power to the provinces to 

tax industrial activities, and has, therefore, handicapped 
the industrial provinces, as contrasted with the agricultural 
ones. * 

In order to elucidate these points and to explore the possi- 
bility of devising a plan that will meet these difficulties, it is 
necessary to survey in some detail the present position and recent 
history of budgets both of the Centre and of the provinces. 


* See Volume I, Part V, Chapter 4. 
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CHAPTER 3— SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL SITUATION. 

Balance Sheet of India’s Finances, 

247. The following table presents a balance sheet of India’s 
central luid provincial liiiancps, from which can be clearly seen 
the relative importance of the varioiis items of revenue and 
expenditure. 


Budget Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure of Central and^ Provincial 
Governments in 192d-30 {in crores of rupees. One crore. of ru^^ces =£150,000). 


Central Revenue. 


; Central Expenditure. 


CuBtoros 

61-22 

1 Defence (net) 

55-10 

Income tax 

16-60 

! Debt charges (net) 

12-19 

Salt 

6-35 

Civil Administration (not) 

11-56 

Other taxes 

1-19 

1 Loss on post office, irrirja- 

•39 


— 

; tion and forests 


Total taxes 

75-36 

i Cost of collection 

3-32 

Railways (net) 

6-25 

! Civil works (net) 

2-41 

Opium (not) 

2-35 

; Pensions 

2-78 

Currency and Mint (net) ... 

2-35 

1 Other expenditure (net) ... 

•47 

Tributes from Indian States 

-74 

1 


Other receipts (net) 

1-17 



Total 

88-22 

1 * Total 

88-22 

Provincial Revenue. 


Provincial Expenditure. 

Land Revenue 

36-48 

Land Revenue and General 


Excise 

19-44 

1 Administration 

15-70 

Stamps 

14-35 

Police 

12-28 

Registration 

1-47 

1 Jaiis iind Justice 

8-31 

Scheduled taxes 

•39 

Debt 

3-24 



Pensions 

4-05 

Total taxes 

71-13 

o Education 

12-57 

Forests (net) 

2-07 

Medical and Public Health 

6-38 

Irrigation (net) 

2-77 

; Agriculture and Industries 

3-53 

Other sources of revenue ... 

12-28 

i Civil Works 

11-84 



j Other expenditure 

9-00 

Total 

88-25 

i 

Total 

86-96 


Thus on the expenditure side, debt absorbs 15 crores, defence 
55 crores, law and order, justice, etc., 21 ^crores, general civil 
adininstration (including land revenue) 27 crores, and pensions 
7 crores. Education accounts for 13 crores, health and medical 
services crores, agriculture and industry 3J' crores, while 
the expenditure on civil works amounts to 14 crores. 

On the other side of the sic<*ount, out of 146 crores of taxation, 
customs produce 51 crores, land revenue 35 J crores, alcoholic 
excise 19J crores, income tax nearly 17 crores, stamps 14 J crores 
and salt crores. 
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Expenditure on Defence. 

248. An outstanding feature of this summary is the high pro- 
portion (62^ i)er cent.) which current expenditure on defence 
bears to the total expenditure of the Central Governinent — a 
higher proportion in fact than in any other# country in the world. 
This ratio is not in itself, however, very instructive, since it 
depends on the functions performed by central Governments. In 
the case of a federation, for example, which combined for pur- 
poses of defence only, military eipenditure would absorb one 
hundred per cent, of the federation’s budget. It is more signifi- 
cant that even wlien account is taken of provincial and central 
expenditure together, the ratio (31J per cent.) is still a very 
high one. This ratio is high in part because other kinds of ex- 
penditure are low. India has a comparatively small unproductive 
debt, while many forms of Government service fire very little 
developed. 

On the other hand, it is to be remembered that the extent 
to which taxation is felt as a burden depends vei 7 largely on 
the objects on which a Government spends its revenue. Thus, 
it has been frequently pointed out that taxation for the purpose 
of paying interest on an internal debt is economically speaking a 
transfer of wealth within a country, whicih may — it is true— ■ 
hamper enterprise, if th^* method of raising the revenue is unwise, 
but which need not do so or affect the total saving power of the', 
community. Again, wise expenditure on social services and 
particularly on health and education should be remunerative in 
the sense of increasing the wealth-producing power and, there- 
fore, the taxable capacity of a country. Security is, of course, 
essential, if production is to develop; but it cannot be claimed for 
expenditure on defence either tliat it is a mere redistribution of 
income or that it promotes productive eflticiency. Indeed, 
economically speaking, it is the most burdensome form of ex- 
penditure, and this is particularly the case where, as in the case of 
India, the Army contains a large element drawn from elsewhere. 
If, therefore, the high ** defence ratio ” in Indian Government 
expenditure is partly due to the low level of other expenditure, 
it remains a peculiarly burdensome one, and it would be reason- 
able to assume that, even if the total expenditure of India were 
increased, the burden would be more tolerable and more readily 
borne, provided this particular charge were diminished. • 

But apart altogether from the question of other forms of ex- 
penditure in India, the defence charge is undoubtedly high. A 
recent comparison of the military expenditure of the nations of 
the world shows t^at in this respect India is seventh on the list 
among the Great Powers and that her expenditure on armaments 
is between two and three times as great as that of the whole of 
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tfie rest of the Empire outside Great Britain.* Again, the total 
is not only high in itself and as compared with other countries, 
but it has also greatly increased as compared with the pre-war 
situation. India, in^fact, has not obtained any relief from the 
greater sense of world security, which has succeeded the World 
War. On the contrary, her defence expenditure has risen even 
after allowing for the rise in prices and has grown more rapidly 
than in other parts of the Empire. This is apparent from the 
following figures quoted by Mr. Jacobsson in the summaiy 
already' mentioned — 


Armaments Expenditure (in million £). 



1913. 

1928. 

Percentage 

increase. 

Great Britain 

' 

77-2 

115 

+ 48-9 

India 

220 

44 

+100-0 

The Dominions 

90 

12 

+ 33-0 

Total 

108-2 

* — 

171 1 

+ 68-33 


The figures were given by Mr. Jacobsson in sterling for pur- 
fX)ses of comparison. Only a part, however, of India’s defence 
expenditure is paid in sterling. The figures would only show 
an increase in rupees of" G6 per cent, owing to the change in 
the par value of the rapee. The rise of wholesale prices in India 
is only 41 per cent, t 

Finally, it is frequently urged that expenditure for the defence 
of India is not a matter that coneerns India only, but is also 
one which is of vital importance to the Empire as a whole and 
should, therefore, not be at the sole charge of India. This is a 
matter outside the scope of my report, as is also the question 

* The following figures of armaments expemdituro are extracted from 
“ Armaments Expenditure of the World,” by Mr. Per Jacobsson, Secretary 
General to the Economic Defence Council of Sweden, and formerly a memb^ 
of the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 


United States 

... 4,463 milUon gold francs. 

Great Britain 

... 2,900 „ ,, ,, 

Russia 

... 2,440 ,, ,, „ 

France 

... 2,286 „ 

Italy 

... 1,333 ,, ,, ,, 

Japan 

... 1,215 ,, „ „ 

India 

... 1,069 ,, ,, „ 

Germany 

... 942 ,, ,, ,, 


The figures for members of the Empire other than Gre),t Britain are Australia 
151, Canada 93, Irish Free State 76, New Zealand 25, and South Africa 26 million 
gold francs. 

t The wholesale price Index numbers ore 143 and 201 for 1913 and 1928 
respectively. 
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as to what is the minimum expenditure required for the defence 
of India and for the maintenance of internal security. But it 
is relevant to my present purpose to point out that the total 
is at present so large, both absolutely and in relation to the 
revenues of India, as to be a dominating factor in the financial 
situation. 


The Central {Budget. 

249. In recent years, the central budget, like those of most of 
the provinces, has exhibited all the signs of a very tight fit 
between income and expenditure. 

Since tlie War the Central Government has raised and then 
reduced the salt dutyt ; it has made very large additions to the 
customs tariff, while tlje income tax until the current year 
remained at the maximum reached in 1922.* Thanks, on the 
one hand, to a big reduction in total expenditure as soon as war 
commitments were disposed of, and, on the other, to a growing 
customs revenue and a substantial contribution from the Indian 
railways, where a heavy deficit has been converted into a 
handsome profit, the large deficits of the years immediately 
following the War have disappeared and it has been possible 
not only to reduce or abolish certain taxes, but to remit alto- 
gether the contributions of the provinces referred to in para- 
graph 245. The accounts for 1927-28 and 1928-29, however, show 
a deficit. The budget for 1928-29 was originally expected to 
show a surplus of 30 lakhs, but in the last two months of the 
year there was a setback under several headings and a heavy 
drop in the revenue credited from the gold standard reserve, 
as a result of the fall in the price of gilt-edged securities, follow- 
ing the rise in bank rate in February, 1929. The result was a 
deficit w'hich with that of the previous year completely absorbed 
the revenue reserve which had previously been accumulated. The 
receipts from the gold standard reserve increased again in 
1929-30, but other item.s have fallen, and there would have been 
yet a third deficit had it not been for a windfall in connection 
with the liquidation of German property. Thus, as the Finance 
Member pointed out to the Assembly, it is evident that budget 
e(iuilibrium had not been fully re-established after the final 
remission of the substantial contributions previously paid by 
the provinces. The budget for the current year, therefore,, pro- 
poses increases of taxation amounting to the substantial sum of 
4*80 crores with a view to (a) establishing equilibrium, (h) main- 
taining Indian credit by making full provision for debt redemp- 
tion, including accruing liability on Savings Certificates, and (c) 
providing a margin for contingencies and for assisting the 
provinces. * 

t Salt tax romamed at Rs. IJ per maund (82 lbs.) since 1916 except for one 
year when it was raised to Rs. 2/8 (1922-24). 

♦ IncoTOC tax rates were changed in 1919, 1921 and 1922. , 
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The following figures show the revenue and expenditure of 
the centraj budget for a period of ten years, the provincial 
contributions being separately shown : — 

Bevenue and Expenditure of the Central Qovemment. 
1921-22 to 1930-31 (Budget). 

(In crores of rupees.) 

One crore of Rupees == C^50,000. 



Revenue 

(excluding 

provincial 

Expenditure. 

1 

1 

I Surplus -f 
* or 

j j 

1 

i Provincifll |NetSurpIuB+ 
contributions.! or 


contributions). 


Deficit — . 

i 

i,. 

Deficit — . 

1!)21-22 

05 06 

102-54 

-37-48 

9-83 

■> 

-27 -06 

S'.)22-23 

74-71 

98-93 

-24-22 

9-20 

-1502 

923-24 

80-00 

86-81 

- 6-81 

9-20 

+ 2-39 


85-44 

88-96 

, - 3-52 

9-20 

+ 5-68 

IU5-26 

s' 

i.2fi-27 

86-03 ; 

88-52 

• - 2-89 
.§ 

6-20 • 

+ 3-31 

85-05 

87-26 

- 2*21 

517 

2 96 

/li27-28 

82-95 

86-16 

: - 2-21 

: 

- 2-21 

192S-29 

85-43 

86-49 

; - 1-06 

: 

- 1-06 

192!)-30(Re\dscd 

88-12 

87-77 

: + 0-36 

, i 

H- 0 -36 

Estimate). 
1930-31 (Budget) 

90-23 

89-63 

: -1- 0-70 

— ■ 

+ 0-70 


Note . — ^In this statement Customs, Income Tax, Salt, Tributes and llevenue (Land 
hc;venue, Excise, Stamps, etc.) from the directly administered areas have been taken gross 
ttud all other items net. Net profits or losses from railway and postal services have been 
lidded to or deducted from the revenue figures as the c;isc may be. 

Thus, the accumulated deficits since the Reforms amount to 
no less than Es.80. crores, towards meeting which the provin- 
cial contributions provided some Rs.50 crores. The figures 
cleayly bring out the substantial growth of revenue, on the one 
hand, and the stability of exi}enditure since the rapid fall of 
the years 1921-4, on the other. 

Revenue Growth In the Last Decade. 

250. There are, however, a number of Aiscellaneous items 
included in these accounts. The trend of events is much more 
clearly shown in the following statement of the yield of the 
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chief sources of revenue, namely, customs, income tax, railways, 
salt and opium : — 

Receipts from chief items of Revenue, 

{Or ores of Rupees,) 


Year. 


Customs. 

; 

Income 

Tax. 

Railways. 

Salt. 

Opium 

(net). 

1921-22 


34-41 ; 

«• 

18-74 

-9*09 

6-34 

1-27 

1922-23 


41-35 1 

17-99 

1-22 

6-82 

1-92 

1923-24 


39-70 j 

18-24 

6-44 

10-02 

1-66 

1924-25 


45-76 i 

16-01 

6-78 

7-39 

i 1-44 

1925 26 


47-78 i 

15-86 

. 6-49 

6-33 

i 2-04 

1926-27 


47-38 i 

16-66 

6-01 

6-70 

j 3-33 

1927-28 


48-21 : 

15-06 

1 6-28 

6-63 

3-08 

1928-29 


49-28 ’ 

16-70 

5-23 

7-60 

1 2-72 

1929-30 (revised) ... 


49-72* : 

17-10 

! 6-12 

6-72 

i 2-59 

1930-31 (Budget) ... 


63-40* ; 

1800 

j 5-74 

: 7-06 

j 2-07 


For some years, the income tax, salt duty and railway receipts 
showed a practically stationary yield, while customs rose con- 
tinuously, though the figure for 1930-31 on the previous basis 
of taxation would be only 49*30 erores. Latterly, the yield of 
income tax has slightly improved, but here again 70 lakhs of the 
increase in 1930-31 is d<ie to the current budget changes. The 
opium duty has been dwindling, but the expansion in other 
sources has more than made good the deficit. This drag upon 
the revenue will continue for a year or two, for the receipts from 
opium will almost entirely disappear by 1935. 

The yield of the first two items has l)een lifted to a rather 
higher level by the 1930-31 budget, which makes changes in 
customs and excise, that will increase revenue under this head 
by 4T erores (cotton duties 1*25 erores, sugar 1'80 erores, altera- 
tion of kerosene duties 35 lakhs, silver duty 1 crore, less reduc- 
tion of rice duty 30 lakhs), and by adding one pie in the rupee 
to the rate of income and super tax on incomes over 15,000 
rupees, will increase the yield by 70 lakhs. 


Revenue Prospects. 

*251. L<X)king a little way ahead, the key to the situation is 
clearly to be found in the yield of customs revenue. If the 
recent trend should continue,, a definite upward movement will 
l)e seen in the total budget figures when the opium revenue 
disappears from the budget, and this upward trend will be 
strengthened by growing income tax receipts, if and when 
industrial stagnation passes away. 

* Tho revised figures for 1929/30 differ slightly from the original budget 
estimates in jmra. 247. The customs ligarcs for the last two years exclude 
receipts from the petrol tax (95 lakhs in 1929/30 and 108 lakhs in 1930/31) 
which are offset by grants to the Road Fund. 
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Can we assume that this increase in customs revenue will 
continue? India has been singularly free from monsoon failures 
ill recent years. When they recur — as they inevitably will — 
exjierience shows that they will reduce not only purchasing 
power, and therefore imi)orts, but also railway receipts from the 
carriage of goods. In this latter connection, a monsoon failure 
should not have as serious an effect on the central budget as in 
former times; for, since the separation of the railway budget, 
the net railway receipts have not been wholly credited to general 
revenues, which now receive a definite contribution from railway 
funds of 1 per cent, of the total capital expenditure on railway 
construction, plus a iiortion, generally one-fifth, of the surplus 
profits- A bad monsoon wiW affect the surplus, but the contri- 
bution of 1 per cent., which in 1927-28, it may be noted, was 
more than six times the fluctuating portion, will continue to be 
paid. A monsoon failure would, however, affect the general 
jDurchaaiiig power of the country, and, therefore, the receipts 
from customs; and although transport developments, the* diversi- 
fication of India’s ec^onornic Jictivities and any rise that may liave 
taken place in the standard of life in cei’tain parts of India may 
mitigate its effect, it would not be prudent to assume that 
the steady rise of imports and of customs revenue, that has 
taken place in the last decade, will continue without interrup- 
tion, Indeed, tlie rise has been checked at the moment by tlie 
almost universal setback to trade. 

On the otlier hand, there are reasons for thinking that the 
economic development of India in the next ten years should 
be much more rapid than in the last decade. Several gigantic 
irrigation projects, which will bring millions of acres under 
cultivation, are now iiearing completion in Sind, the Punjab 
and Madras ; railways are being extended as fast as funds pennit ; 
the requirements of rapidly developing motor transport have 
necessitated the constitution of a St|inding Committee on Roads, 
whose efforts will undoubtedly result in an improvement and 
extension of the road system; three harbours (Vizagapatain, 
Cochin and Tuticorin), which are in course of construction, will 
be open for traffic before long. It is to be expected that with 
this economic progress, foreign trade, which is extremely low 
per head, will substantially increase and, with it, the yield of 
customs. In this connection, it should be pointed out that the 
rise in recent years has occurred as a result of a greater volume 
of trade rather than of higher rates of duty. The total of India’s 
imports, calculated at pre-war prices (in order to eliminate the 
effect of price changes and to show the increase in the volume 
of trade), rose from Rs.l20 crores in 1923-24, 137 crores in 
1924-25, 143 crores in 1925-26, 156 crores in 1926-27, and 
Rs.181 crores in 1927-28, to .Rs.190 crores in 1928-29, an increase 
of more than 58 per cent, in six years.* ^ 

• Review of the Trade of India 1928-29 (Government of India, Central 
Publication Branch) page 7. 
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These considerations suggest that, though there may be set- 
backs, the growth of India’s foreign trade, which has recently 
been very rapid, is likely to continue at an even faster pace 
than heretofore. But there is one qualification. 'Phis conclu- 
sion is to a certain extent contingent on fiscal policy. The 
standard rate of duty of India’s tariff, viz., 15 per cent, with 
30 per cent, on luxury goods, is already high for a mainly 
agricultural countiy, and, in some cases, rates have been put so 
high as to be prohibitive. The match duty, for example, has 
almost ceased to yicltl any revenue at all. Up to the present, 
the increase of revenue has largely been obtained from a few 
main items, such as sugar, cottoii g(X)ds, oil impoiiis, jute ex- 
ports, etc. But the revenue from niiwscellaneous imports has been 
increasing and may be expected to expand. It is possible that in 
a number of cases duties are already at or beyond the point of 
riiaximurn yield, and that more revenue might be obtained from 
a general lowering of rates. Moreover, it miglit be worth while, 
even from the purely revenue point of view, to lower duties, even 
at the risk of losing revenue at the moment, for the sake of 
encouraging the general economic development of the country. 
On the other hand, a {X)liey of high protection, though it might 
stimulate llie cieation of particular industries in India, would be 
a charge ou the existing economic activities of India, and would 
lu'evcnt the expansion of revenue which is liere contemplated. 

Subject to this proviso, and taking all factors into account, 
it would not be extravagant to anticipate a total revenue from 
existing central sources, on the present basis of taxation, of 
nearly Rs.lOO crores by 1940. 

Expenditure. 

252. The next table analyses the figures of the chief items of 
expenditure, the total of which, as we have seen, has been 
stationary in the last six years : — 

Chief Remit of Central Expenditure. 

(Crores of Rupees.) 




Military 

Civil 

Debt. 


Year. 

Services 

Admlnisb-ation 

SorviooB 



I (net). 

(net). 

(net). 

. 

1921-22 


... : 69-81 

8-64 

14-89 

1922-23 


... i 6ff-27 

9-50 

16-00 

1923-24 


66-23 

8*65 

14-17 

1924-25 


65-63 

9-39 

16-27 

1925-26 


... : 56-00 

9-87 

14-12 

1925-27 


... : 55-97 

10-28 

12-66 

1927-28 


... : 54-79 

10-22 

11-99 

1928-29 


» ... 55-10 

10-43 

12-82 

1929-30 (revised) ... 

.55-10 

11-66 

12-19 

1930-31 (Budget) ... 

.54-.%5 

12-20 

14-36 
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The Army . — The military budget was stabilised in 1928 for 
four years at 55.1 crores, diuing which period any savings 
made were to go towards the programme of army mechanisa- 
tion which has 'been undertaken. 8ir (ieorge Schuster 
has, however, arranged with the military authorities to 
bring the savings already made — to the extent of 80 
lakhs — into credit at once and to provide for the needs of 
the new programme by extending the .period of stabilisation to 
a fifth year. This item will therefore presumably remain at its 
present figure until 1932-3. At the end of this period of stabi- 
lised expenditure and in the absence of war, army ex 2 )enditure 
should be capable of reduction. In this connection, the Inchcape 
Committee suggested a standard figure of Us. 30 crores, if prices 
fell. Some downward movement of prices has in fact taken place 
since the date of its Eeport, but the Committee did not give 
any indication as to Iiow great a fall of prices would be needed 
to justify this reduction. There is, however, ground, for hope 
that, when the present programme of mechanisation is ended 
and apart altogether from any cliange of policy, the Army vote 
may drop to, say, 52 crores and thereafter will fall still further 
to bring it more nearly into conformity with the lower level of 
prices. 

This estimate of 52 crores may be affected by the result of 
discussions, which it is understood are, now proceeding between 
tlie Indian and British CVovernmonts, on the War Office claim 
for an increase in the “ capitation charges ” (now amounting to 
Us. 2 crores annually) which are paid for the training in England 
of recruits for the army in India, and on the counter-claim of the 
Government of India that she should be released from the 
existing capitation payment and that as the cost of tk.e defence 
of India is an Imperial liability some contribution should be 
made to it from other than Indian sources. Any concession to 
the Indian ]>oint of view in thestf matters would reduce tlie 
defence budget still further. Two other ways of reducing the 
army budget have been suggested. One is the progressive 
Tndianisation of the officers of the Indian Army. The evidence 
laid before the Commission, however, suggests that this process 
must be slow and in any case will not save much money. The 
other is the substitution of Indian Army units for the much 
more expensive units of the British Army in India. It cannot, 
however, be taken for granted that Indian units would be of 
equal military value and, if more units had to be employed, some 
of the presumed savings would be lost. 

But these are matters of general or of military policy, though 
they have a financial aspect. Whether anything is done in re- 
gard to them or not, there seems no reason, in the absence of 
■ wars, to fear any rise in the army budget, ^nd in two or three 
years a reduction in the total figure should commence. 

General Administration . — ^As to the cort of general adminis- 
tration, it is commonly said, and with justice, that the Indian 
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Cjovernment is expensive, owing to the level of salaries in the- 
upper grades of the Indian Services, which have had to be fixed 
on a standard high enough to induce British members to leave 
their home country and to work for the best part of their lives 
in an uncongenial climate. So long as British personnel is still 
required, these standards must continue. But the arguments 
for it do not apply to Indian members of the Service. At the 
same time there are strong objections to having two rates of pay 
for the same job. I'he only way to 'meet the difficulty would be 
to lower standard salaries throughout the Service, but to increase 
the overseas allowance for the British members. This question, 
however, affects the provincial budgets much more than the cen- 
tral budget, as the charge on the latter in respect of salaries for 
members of the civil service generally is comparatively small. 
The Finance Member has recently called attention to the need 
for an understanding with the provinces as to the principles on 
winch increases of pay are granted. 

In the meantime, automatic increases in time scales of pay 
already fixed involve at pre.sent a steady growth, at the rate of 
25 lakhs a year, in the salary bill of the Central Government, the 
peak point of which has not yet been reached. Further, there 
will (*ertainly be many new demands for greater expenditure. 
Civil aviation and research are responsible for part of the in- 
crease of recent years, ahd the Agricultural Commission and the 
Educational Committee of the present Commission have put 
forward suggestions involving additional charges on the central 
budget. 'J'he growth of such items depends on the extent 
to which tlie Central Government will become involved as a 
co-ordinating influence or in connection with research in ser- 
vices wliicdi are primarily within the provincial sphere. Some 
expansion of central budget expenditure in these directions must 
be looked for; but there is no reason to anticipate that the total 
under this head will grow faster than in the last decade, unless 
additional duties are put upon the Central Government. 

Debt . — ^There remains the debt charge. Eeference has already 
been made to the opinion of the Finance Member that until the 
present year, equilibrium in the central budget had not been 
fully re-established, and to the effect, in this connection, of the 
growing charge for the redemption of Savings Certificates. 
A year ago, moreover, there was uncertainty as to the rate 
at which maturing obligation’& could be renewed. There was, 
therefore, room foi* doubt as to whether the downward trend in 
the service of the debt would continue. Taking a broad view,, 
however, and speaking in general terms, it may be assumed thsit 
the world rate of interest is tending downward, and, if there is 
no serious disturbance of India’s credit, and if India does not^ 
over-borrow, the price to be paid for renewal of debt should not 
increase. Moreover, seeing that a definite programme has been 
established for the redemption of the debt, and that provision 
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has now been made for the maturing Savings Certificates, the 
total net charge in respect of the debt should hereafter tend 
downwards. 

Conclusions as to Expenditure. 

253. If these expectations arc realised, and in the absence of 
any new functions being im[)osed upon tlie Central Government, 
tlie total expenditure of the Central Xlovernmcnt should be 
stationary or falling. This, in conjunction with a rising revenue, 
would mean that there will gradually emerge a growing surplus 
in the central budget, the size of which largely depends on mili- 
tary expenditure. I’his conclusion is subject, however, to an ini- 
jKirtant qualification. These expectations both as to the 
expansion of the revenue and the reduction of the debt and other 
cliarges are dependent on the continuance of internal peace and 
security. They would be completely falsified by any develop- 
ments which might involve the Government in l^xceptjonal ex- 
penditure, shake the (iredit of India, or check the development 
of trade. 


Provincial Budgets. 

254. ^rurning to the provinces, the total revonne and cx])endi- 
tnre figures for the nine provinces of British India .since the 
Reforms is shown below - * 

(In crores of rupees.) 


Year. 

Revenue, 

Contributions 
to Central 

' Relained 

; Expenditure. 

Surplus -j 
or 


; 

(lovernment. 


! 

j ! 

Deficit-- 

1921-22 

80-26 1 

9-83 

’W-43 

79-16 i 

-8-73 

1922-23 

84-94 i 

9-20 

75-74 

i 77-23 

- 1 -49 

1923-24 

88-05 1 

9-20 

78-85 

! 76-09 

-1-2-76 

1924-25 

90-48 i 

9-20 

81 -28 

I 78-41 i 

■P2-87 

1925-26 

93-71 1 

6-20 

87-51 

; 85-89 

+ 1-62 

1926-27 

91-60 ! 

5-17 

86-43 

90-17 

-3-74 

1927-28 

93-29 


93-29 

91-50 

+ 1-79 

1928-29 

91-49 ! 


91-49 

92-91 

1-42 

1929-30 ; 
(budget). 

96-56 ; 

— 

96-56 

95-27 

i 

+ 1-29 


The revenue figure for 1929-30 is the sum of the budget esti- 
mates of the provinces, which in recent experience have usually 
been in excess of the receipts actually realised. The figures up to 
1928-9, in respect of which audited accounts are available, show 
that expenditure has risen substantially, the rise since 1923-24 
Ijeing no less than 22 per cent. But revenue hrjs increased by only 
4 per cent., and it is clear that since 1925-26 the expansion in 
total revenues has been checked. This is in marked contrast 
with the situation at the Centre, as may be seen by comparing 
69973 (2) H 
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this table representing the above figures with that showing the 
central budget situation. The continued increase in the total 
expenditure of the provinces since that date has been made 
possible by the remission of the provincial contributions, the 
bettefit of which, however, has been confinejd to a few of them. 


Revenue. 

255. 'J.’he reason for the stagnation of revenue will be apparent 
from a consideration of the chief items of provincial revenue 
set out above in paragraph 247. 

The Land Revenue . — The first in importance is Land Rev- 
enue, wliich, before the War, was by far the most important of 
India’s sources of revenue. To-day it is largely exceeded by 
customs revenue. It remains, however, one of the two main 
props ot Indian finance. Much controversy has taken place as 
to whether Land Revenue is in the nature of rent, or is a tax. 
Without going into this question, it may bo observed that whether 
it is regarded as a tax or not, it shows many characteristics of 
rent, and in particular, like rent in all countries of the world, 
has failed to respond to the upward movement of the general 
price level. Land Revenue (excluding revenue due to iiriga- 
tion) has risen by only about 7^ per cent, since 1913.* 
It is not possible to ascertain from public accounts the 
cost of collection of Land Revenue, as this cost cannot be 
separated entirely from the cost of general administration. But 
there is little doubt that if it could be separated and deducted 
from the gross Land Revenue receipts, the net yield of Land 
Revenue would actually show a decline. When account is taken 
of the Tipward movement of prices and salaries, this comparative 
stability of Land Revenue means that its real value as a con- 
tribution to the cost of government has diminished. On the 
other hand, it means that, in so fiir as the produce of the soil 
is converted into cash, either the cultivator or the zemindar has 
greatly benefited. There is no doubt that in some cases it is the 
cultivator who has gained. 

Both the landlord and the peasant interests, however, are 
united in resisting any increase of Land Revenue. In Bengal, 
Bihar and parts of the United Provinces and Madras, where 
the “ permanent settlement ” exists, there is no possibility of 
raising Land Revenue without breaking this very long standing 
agreement. But even where there i.s regular periodical reassess- 
ment, there is a growing tendency to press, if not actually for 
permanent settlement, for a very slow and gradual modification 

* I.and Revenue. Index number of prices. 

1912-14 (average) ... 32'01 143 

1927-29 (average) ... 34'43 201 

Increase ... 7}% 41 % 
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of Jjaiid Revenue. Certain provinces have either passed legisla- 
tion or framed regulations which 

(a) lengthen the period between the re-settlements — 
commonly from 30 to 40 years : 

(b) limit the p*ercentage increase that may be made at 
any one re-settlement — for example, in Madras the 
maximum increase is 18| per cent. ; and 

(c) restrict the percentfige of the net assets of the land that 
may be taken by Land Revenue, e.g., a minimum of 30 and 
a maximum of 40 per cent, is prescribed in the United 
Provinces. 

All this means that, in addition to the natural stability of 
revenue of this kind, legislative or administrative obstructions 
are being imposed, which prevent Land Revenue responding to 
post-war economic conditions. 

Excises . — As regards liquor excise, the yield is in some pro- 
vinces rising, but in others it has been fairly stationary; and 
everywhere it is threatened by a strong prohibition movement. 
In one or two districts there are areas which arc already “ dry ** 
in the sense that no premises arc licensed for the sale of liquor. 
Several provinces are definitely connuitted to tlie policy of 
ultimate prohibition, and in one case (Madras) a grant was 
actually included in last year’s budget^ (1929) for temperance 
propaganda. The doctrine of maximum revenue and minimum 
consumption is in theory generally accepted in the provinces; 
but it is not always easy to hit off this point with precision, and 
excise revenue is likely to be reduced, not merely by protiibition 
or propaganda, but by smuggling and evasion. None of the 
provinces are sanguine in respect of the yield of the liquor 
excises, and many are prepared for a reduction. 

Stamps . — Revenue from stamps shows a small annual increase 
with the growth of business. Preqiient transfers of land give a 
very solid foundation to the revenue from general stamps, while 
the revenue from court fees also slowly but steadily rises. Most 
of the provinces during the difficult years of 1921-5 raised 
the court fees and stamp duties. There is no sign that this 
increase of rates has diminished receipts : but in some pro- 
vinces tlie increase in rates has been repealed. This is almost 
the only present provincial source of revenue of which it can 
be said with some assurance that there is a margin of probable 
increase. 

. Irrigation . — ^The irrigation position in India is as unsatisfactory 
from the Treasury point of view as that of the Land Revenue. 
Working costs — largely consisting of wages and materials — have 
risen to new post-wMr levels, but the charges for \vater in iriost 
cases remain on the pre-war basis. The result !s that on old irri- 
gation schemes the net profit has very greatly diminished or dis- 
appeared. In regard to new schemes and particularly where 
fresh land is brought under cultivation, the charges yield a 

69373 (2) II 2 
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liigh revenue, and this factor is largely responsible for the im- 
proved financial situation of the Punjab. But where the new! 
schemes have brought water to the existing land, there are many 
cases in which no adequate water rate is charged, and the pro- 
vince is waJting for an appropriate return until the next la^ re- 
settlement takes place which may be many years henceT*^ In- 
deed, with certnin exceptions it may be said that in this matter, 
of irrigation, as well as in connection with other development 
woi*k, adequate steps have not been taken in India to secure 
to the Treasury the increase in land values due to Government 
action . 

Other Uenis . — TJieie lemaina the Scheduled 1\'ixes list, that 
is to say a list of taxes which the provinces may impose if they 
think fit. The taxes in this list are either not very prolific or for 
various reasons have not hitherto boon imix)sed. Betting and 
amusement taxes have been imposed in four provinces, viz., 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras and Burma. The yield, however, is 
veiy small excrept in large capital cities, and under present 
eircuTnstance.s no large revenues can be expected from them. 
Except for road tolls and some other indirect taxes on cxunmerce, 
W'hicli. will be n^ferred to later and are at present available 
only for local authorities, there arc no sources of revenue of 
first class importance in this list, 

^rbe other iniscellancous items of provincial revenue call for 
no general corainent. 

General Conclusion as to Provincial Revenues. 

256. In short, so long as the State is unable to acquire a share 
of the increment in the value of laud in the form of land 
revenue, irrigation dues or in some other way, and so long as 
the present allocation of sources of revenue persists, there is 
no direction in which the provinces can look for a substantial 
or even a continuous iiicreaseNii revenues, except under the head- 
ing of “ Stamps.” 

Situation of the Various Provinces. 

257. These considerations are of general application. For a 
number of reasons, however, the budget situation in recent 
years has differed considerably in various provinces as may be 
seen from the table on the next page. 

In all cases except the United Provinces, there w^as an appre- 
ciable increase in the first part of the decade in the gross revenue 
collected, but in the last five years there was practically no in- 
crease except in Madras. The net figures of revenue available for 
the provinces after deducting contributions to the Centre show 
a mucl) greater rise, this benefit being of course enjoyed by the 
firovinces in proportion to their respective contributions. A 
feature of the table is the low revenue of Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa in proportion to their enormous populations. The United 
Provinces ar^ a little though not very much better off. 



Provincial Revenues 1921-29 (in lakhs of rupees). 

(a) Gross revenues (before deducting provincial contributions), 
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* Includes land revenue due to irrigation. 

t Under Devolution Rule 15 when the income assessed to income tax in any year subsequent to 1920-21 exceeds in any province the 
assessed income of 1920-21. an amount calculated at the rate of three pies in the rupee on such excess is allocated to the province. 
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Yield of Principal Sources of Revenue. 

258. It is not necessary to analyse these figures in very great 
detail ; but it will be convenient to supplement them by a table 
(p. 230) showing for’ a single year the revenue received in each 
province from various sources, as well as the sums collected for 
the Central Government under the heads of Customs, Income 
Tax, Salt and Opium. 

The table shows that tliei*e is a considerable divergence be- 
tween the provinces in the extent of them dependence on various 
classes of revenue. Thus Bengal lives largely on the revenue 
from “ Stamps,** most of which arises from litigation. It has 
contrived to add to its exiguous income from other sources 
including amusement taxes, registration fees, etc. Excise is 
the largest item in Madras and liiliar and Orissa. In the latter 
province, as well as in Jiiengal, Land Eeveuue is low, owing to 
the permanent land settlement. In every other province the 
largest item is Land Revenue, which amounts in thd United 
Provinces to over 50 per cent, of the total revenue, while in 
tlie Punjab, Land Revenue and Irrigation account for nearly 
60 per cent. 

Pre-War and Post-War Budgets. 

259. The varying importance of these items of revenue in 
different provinces, their unequal expansion in recent years and 
finally the abolition of the oontribiitions which at first modified 
the effect of the new allocation of revenues between the provinces 
ajid the Centre account for the fact noted in the previous chapter 
that, in comparison with the pre-war situation, some of the pro- 
vinces are very much better off than others. If we take the 
Provincial Settlements of 1912 (which w'ere based on the pre- 
sumed needs of the provinces) as a starting point, and assume 
as a standard for the moment the ^5xpenditure on provincial ser- 
vices in 1912-13, we find that the budget of 1929-30 of the 
Punjab sliows an increase of 154 per cent ; Madras an increase 
of over 118 per cent ; Burma 110 per cent ; United Provinces, 
Bombay, Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, increases varying from 
88 to 105 per cent. Assam show^s an increase of 83 per cent, 
and Central Provinces only 68 per cent.* 

Equity and the Comparison ol Needs. 

2()0. But before jumping to the conclusion that injustice has 
been done, it is to be observed that we cannot take for granted 
without further examination that the pre-war figures were 
“ fair ** as between the provinces and that it was unreasonable 
to make any departure from the situation then existing. Such a 

* For purposes of comparison Central expenditure in 1912-13 on provincial 
services has been included and various other adjustments have been made. The 
exceptional increase in the Punjab is largely due to extraordinary receipts from 
sales of land in connection ivith irrigation. 

69973 (2) H 4 
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suggestiou is naturally challenged by those provinces which have 
benefited most. It is claimed on behalf of Madras, for example, 
that it was consistently penalised before the War. But whethei 
this was so or not, at least it can be stated categorically that th€ 
present plan has involved a substantial change in relative 
positions. Even if it could be shown that the pre-war position 
was unfair to the Punjab, Madras and other provinces which 
have subsequently benefited, it would be a sheer accident il 
the new balance liad created an equitable situation, for the new 
distribution has been arrived at without any attempt to establish 
an objective standard of fairness. 

Indeed, it is very difficult to set up, even in theory, any such 
standard. It costs more to run a province with a scattered popu- 
lation than one which is densely populated; more teachers and 
policemen must be maintained per head of population ; the cost 
of roads and of medical and sanitary services must be higher per 
head. Again, in provinces where salary and wage rates are 
high, Irhe cost of a given service will be comparatively high. 
Physical facts, also, may determine the need for health or sani- 
tary sor^dces, while it is obvious that a province with a sub- 
stantial urban population or a capital city may require a larger 
police force per head than a more rural province. We should 
not, therefore, in any case expect to find anything like equality 
in the expenditure of various provinces, either in proportion to 
the area sers’^ed or to population. The disparity, however, 
between the total expenditure per head in various provinces, 
which ranges from 1*8 rupees j>er head in Bihar and Orissa and 
2 5 per head in Bengal to 8’3 rupees per head in Bombay and 
8‘6 per head in Burma, is so great that it is impossible to believe 
that it can be entirely accounted for by the. considerations that 
have been mentioned. The figures, which are fully analysed in 
the table on page 233, point to the conclusion, which is in fact 
borne out by germral observation, that the standard of service 
rendered by provincial Governments — ^both in quality and in 
amount — is appreciably lower in the poorer parts of India than 
in those that are more well-to-do. In concrete terms the 
amenities of life, the chance of advancement as a result of educa- 
tional facilities, the liability to disease in so far as this is depen- 
dent upon sanitary and medical facilities, are by no means the 
same throughout India. 

Whatever the cause of these differences, their existence can- 
not be left out of account in considering a new financial adjust- 
ment. 

Expenditure since the Beforms. 

2GJ It also cannot be ignored that for the reasons 
given— namely the different yield of particular kinds of 
revenue in different parts of India, their unequal growth 
in recent years and the abolition of the provincial con- 
tributions — the inequalities have been accentuated under the 
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Beforms. Immediately after the War, practically every province 
bad to face a big increase in salary rates. In Bengal this more 
than counterbalanced the increased spending power which the 
Meston Committee estimated that that province would receive 
under the new financial settlement, and in every other case, even 
if the rise of salaries and wages did not create a deficit in the 
budget, the expectation on which the financial settlement was 
based was falsified. Tn the next year or two there was a strong 
effort made in every province to rdduce expenditure, often with 
the assistance of a retrenchment committee. During this period 
very few provinces were able to increase expenditure on develop- 
ment and national services. In 1925-26, however, the remission 
of contributions placed certain provinces in a more favourable 
position. These provinces have devoted substantial sums, and 
other provinces have devoted more modest sums, to education, 
public health, irrigation and other objects of social and economic 
amelioration. The figures for transferred services in the three 
principal ■ agricultural provinces and the two chief industrial 
provinces are as follows : — 

Expenditure in lakhs of rupees. 


! 

i 

\ 

1922-23. 

j 1929-30 
i (Budget). 

Increase. 

i Percentago 
increase. 

I 

Madras ; 

411-3 

i 7B3-8 

362-5 

I 86 

Punjab ; 

299-0 

1 642-7 

243-7 

82 

United Provinces 

298-0 

1 388-2 

90-2 

j 30 

Bombay > 

453-5 

! 667-6 

1 114-1 

■ 25 

Bengal i 

353-9 

i 404-0 i 

50-1 

i 14 

The disparity here 

revealed 

i.9 equally 

noticeable 

when the 


figures of expenditure on the principal nation-building services 
arc examined separately : — 


Percentage increase between 1922-23 and 1929-30. 


Marlras 

Punjab 

United Provinces 
Bombay ... 
Bengal 


1 Education. 

j 

Medical relief 
and Public Health. 

... j 82 

115 

. ... j 78 

94 , 

... I 47 

67 

... 1 23 

43 

... ! 21 

! 

24 


Of the smaller, provinces, Bihar and Orissa, and to a less 
extent, Assam, show the same lack of development as Bengal. 
The disparity is even more pronounced in comparing the budgets 
since 1925-26. 
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Sesourcfes of Provinces. 

262. These and other figures relating to provincial budgets 
suggest the following general conclusions : — 

(a) As a result of the division of resources in 1920 
the provinces received substantially increased spending 
power as compared with the pre-war situation, and though 
higher salaries and prices absorbed'’ a large amount of the 
increase, they have been able to finance the considerable ex- 
pansion of social services that has taken place all over India 
in the last decade. 

(b) The benefit was, however, unequally felt owing to the 
fact that for historical and other reasons certain specific 
items of revenue are productive to very varying extents in 
the different provinces. 

(c) 3'ho growth of revenue continued fairly generally 
during the first half of the decade partly as a I'csult of new 
minor tjixes and higher rates of stamp duty and also through 
the assessment of newly irrigated land. 

(d) The full effect of the alhx;ation was not felt until the 
final abolition of the contributions. This gave the contribut- 
ing provinces further increases of reyemie and enabled them 
to continue the expansion of their services during the last 
half of the decade ; but it increased the disparity that had 
already been created. Other provinces have had the greatest 
difficulty in making even small increases in expenditure, 
and in Bengal the expansion of educational and other services 
has practically ceased. 

(e) From now onwards any increase of revenue from exist- 
ing sources — except receipts from large iiTigation schemes 
mainly in the Punjab and Sind* — is likely to be small. The 
stagnation of other revenues will affect all provinces alike. 

Future Bequirements. 

263. It remains to consider future requirements which are 
everywhere almost unlimited. Even in Madras, which has bene- 
fited most from the remission of its contribution, the rising in- 
come is already mortgaged. Expenditure on education and public 
health have both risen substantially ; but it has not yet been 
possible to embark uix)n a universal compulsory education 
scheme. It is extremely difficult to estimate what universal 
compulsory education would cost. In Madras two estimates have 
been made, one involving nearly nine crores^a year additional 
expenditure, and the other five crores a year additional expendi- 
ture. It would probably be a long time before either of these 
figures could be reached. But it is significant that even the lower 
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of these figwres is a long way ahe'ad of the possible expansion of 
revenue in ^liwlras. In other provinces more modest estimates i 
have been framed as to what it would cost to start with compul- 
sory education, but in every case even a srnall start in this direc- 
tion is quite out of the question from existi-ug resources. 

In this matter of future requirements we are, in fact, in the 
realm of conjecture, but it can hardly be open to question that 
expenditure on functions falling .within the provincial sphere 
could well be increased, without extravagance and to the great 
economic advantage of India, by from 40-50 croi’es within the 
next ten years as compared with an increased expenditure of 
15 crores in the past decade. This means that the revenues of 
the provinces need to be increased by something like 50 per 
cent. 

We thus come to the heart of the problem, which is to find 
.further revenues of this order of magnitude and to devise a finan- 
cial plan by which they can be made available to those govern- 
mental autliorities which need them. 


Separation of Burma. 

264. Before leaving I'his survey of Indian finances, it should 
be noted that many of the figures given in the preceding para- 
graphs will be somewhat altered if ell'cct is given to the proposal 
that Burma should be separated from British India. The extent 
to which the figures will be modified depends, of course, upon 
the terms on which this separation is arranged. This matter 
is discussed in an appendix to my re{)ort. The problem 
involves many debatable points, such as the proportion of the 
unproductive debt that ought to be assigned to Burma, the 
charge which she should assiune in regard to defence, etc. The 
net financial effect, moreover, would depend upon the extent to 
which Indo-Burmese trade was made subject to existing customs 
duties. It has, however, been necessary to make some assump- 
tions on these points in order to be able to form a picture 
of the financial situation of Burma and British India respectively 
after separation. I have, therefore, made a calculation on 
the assumption that Indo-Burmese trade will be subject to exist- 
ing taxation except that the present protective taxes will qot be 
levied by Burma ; that the excise How levied in Burma on kero- 
sene and motor spirit sold by Burma in British India will no 
longer be collected by her, but will be included in the revenue of 
British India, and that charges in respect of debt and defence 
will be allotted to Burma to the extent of 2 crores and 3 crores 
respectively. 0» this assumption, British India would gain 
about a crore after allowing for transferred expenditure and in- 
creased receipts. 
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On this basis the balance sheet, in paragraph 247, of the 
central and provincial finances of India excluding Burma would 
have been as follows in 1929-30 : — 


Central and Proviricial Budgets, excluding Burma (1929-30). 
'(In crores of rupees). 


Central Revenue. 


Central Expenditure. 


Ciistoins 

47-91 

Defence (net) 

52-10 

Income tax... 

14-75. 

Debt, (net) 

10-19 

Salt 

6-00 

CHvil Administration 

10-20 

Other taxes 

1-09 

1^>BS on Post Ottice, etc. ... 

-39 


— 

Cost of collection ... 

3-12 

I'otal taxes 

69-75 

Civil W«)i-ks 

2-41 

Railways 

6-00 

Pensions 

2-48 

Opium 

2-:i5 

Other expenditii re . . . 

-47 

Currency and Mint 

2-35 

Surplus resulting from sep- 

I -00 

Tribiil<« 

-74 

aration a.s in Appendix 


Other Receipts 

1-17 

to my report. 


Total ... 

82-36 

Total ^... 

S2-3fj 

Provincial Revenue. 


Provin cial Expenditure . 


Laud revenue 

29-94 

I^and nivcnuci and CeiMjral 

14-08 

.Kxcise 

18-13 

; nd ministration. 


Stamps 

13-64 

! Police 

10-67 

Registration 

1 - 49 

Jails and Justice 

7-26 

Scheduled tfxxes 

-39 

; Debt ... 

3-43 


— 

‘ PenAons 

3-60 

Totiil taxes... 

63-50 

! Education 

11-30 

Forests (net) 

l-ll 

Medical Relief and public 

5-73 

Irrigation (net) 

2-80 ! 

health. 


Other sourcfjs 

10-72 i 

Agriculture and Industries 

3-24 


i 

Civil Works 

9-38 


i 

Other 

1 

8-32 

Total 

78- 13 : 

! 

Total 

77-01 


These are the figures which have been used in the discussion 
of a new financial scheme in Chapter 6 below. 
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CHAPTER 4.— NEW SOCTiCES OF TAXATION. 

General Aspects of New Taxation. 

265. The preceding discussion shows the need of seeking for 
new sources of taxation. In the first chapter of my report, I 
have drawn attention to the comparatively -low ratio of taxation 
to the total national income of India, and have also indicated 
some of the causes that in my opinion have impeded the fiscal 
development of the (country. It is there suggested that there 
are prima facie grounds for thinking that, if there were no 
political obstacles, it would be economically possible to increase 
the tax revenue of India provided always that the incidence of 
taxation is carefully adjusted to the capacity of taxpayers to 
pay, particular care being taken not to increase the cost of the 
necessities of life. In this connection, certain general considera- 
tions must be borne in mind. On theoretical grounds direct 
taxes have great economic advantages over indirect. Their 
incidence can be more definitely determined, and they are 
economical to the taxpjiyer in the sense that he is not (;alled 
111)011 to pay more than the Grovemment receives, and they are 
usually inexpensive to collect. But it is im{X)ssible to press this 
theory far in an agriculturaJ country such as India, where a very 
large population is living on a low standard, and where much 
of tbe wealth that is accumulated is not in a form in which it 
can be readily assf^ssed and taxed. In such circumstances, the 
greater part of the revenue must be raised by indirect taxes, and 
fiscal theory must be sacrificed to the necessities of the ctase. 
At the same lime, these conditions make it oven more im- 
portant than elsewhere that taxation should be adjusted to 
ability to pay, which means that as large a part of the additional 
burden as possible should be placed on the richer classes by 
means of direct taxation. I might add that the ordinary 
economic arguments for this course are strengthened in tlie case 
of India by various considerations such as the fact, already 
emphasised, that an unusually small proportion of the revenue 
raised is used in services which arc of direct benefit in raising 
the status of the masses of the people. 

Principal Features of the Indian Fiscal System. 

266. /J'hc principal features of the financial system of British 
India that have contributed to tlie low level of taxation, as com- 
pared with the level in other countries seem to be : — 

(a) The small yield from income tax. 

(b) The total exemption of agricultural incomes from 
income tax. 

(c) The absence of death duties. 

(d) The absence of any internal taxation on articles such 
as tobacco, matches, etc., although taxes on the former are 
almost universal in Indian States. 

(c) The inadequate development of local taxation, 
particularly in rural areas. 
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Yield ol the Income Tax. 

9 

267. The rate of income tax in India is light compared with 
tliat in force in Western countries, and it has been a difficult 
task to organise the Revenue Department and to prevent evasion. 
In the circumstances, it luis perhaps been imprudent for adminis- 
trative reasons to limit the taxes to fairly substantial incomes 
by fixing the exemption limits both for income tax and super 
tax at a high level (rupees 2,000 and rupees 50,000 re.spectively). 
It should now be jwssible to increasq the yield substantially 
by lowering the limits, which are undoubtedly high, particu- 
larly for Indian conditions. Indeed, more than one provincial 
Government has suggested that it should be empowered to tax 
Incomes below R8.2,000. There is also considerable scope for 
the steepening of the progression of the rate of income tax for 
incomes between Rs.5,000 and Rs.l(X),000. 

208. In recent years the revenue has also snfl'erefl owing to 
the provisions relating to the taxafion of income from foreign 
investments. Such income is entirely exempt rrom* taxation 
unless it is brought back to India witliin three years. 'J'here 
has, therefore, been an inducement to Indians to invest abroad 
and to hold the income overseas until it can be brought home 
free of tax. This provision is not only detrimental to the. 
revenue, but is an inducement to send Indian capital overseas. 
It is desirable that it should be amended. 

Taxation of Agricultural Incomes. 

269. The most important aspect of the income tax problem 
is, however, the total exemption of agricultural incomes. The 
circumstances under which agricultural incomes were exempted 
from income tax in India are described in detail in the re^vort 
of the Indian Taxiition Enquiry Committee.'* It is clear from 
this account that the continued exemption of these incomes 
cannot be justified on historical grounds. Indeed, agricultural 
incomes were not exempt from the income tax that was in 
force in India between 1860 and 1873, although the land revenue 
in that period was a much higher proportion of the net assets 
or produce than it is now. Nor is the exemption supported by 
fiscal theory. It is sometimes claimed that land revenue in 
India is the counterpart of income tax in other (ouiitrics, and 
that to impose income tax as well upon the incomes of the 
zemindars would be a fonn of double taxation. But this argu- 
ment is not convincing for many reasons. Clearly, in the pro- 
vinces where there is a permanent settlement, land revenue has 
the same economic character as a mortgage or tithe rent. In 
other parts of India, there is the same tendency for land revenue 
to remain fixed, and it notoriously fails to respond to variations 
in the produce of the land. The only im{x.)rtant exceptions to 
this general statement appear to be the f?esh assessments in 

* Report of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, paragraphs 269-263. 
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provinces where new land is being, brought into cultivation by 
irrigation. But even in these cases, land revenue is levied on 
a flat rate basis and does not fall with graduated incidence on 
large incomes from land. 

c 

The pixKluce of the land is by far the largest item in India’s 
annual production. Increased productivity, together with the 
rise of prices since pre-war days, has enormously increased the 
money value of India’s agricultural product, and even after 
allowing lor the larger population which it supports, there must 
have been a veiy 'largtj increase in the net product, which has 
been shared between the cultivator and the landowner. The 
tax gatherer has obtained next to nothing of this increase. An 
appro])riate share of it can only be obtained either by frequent 
and substantial adjustments of land revenue assessments, or by 
imposing incoino tax on agricultural incomes. The former plan 
would not only have to overcome serious political difficulties, 
but has the disadvantage of hitting the small holding equally 
with the large. The latter plan is fiscally sound. There are 
administrative difficulties as regards the assessment of agricul- 
tural profits, but these are not peculiar to India. With the 
elaborate machinery for the maintenance of land records and 
for llu* adiiiinistration and the collection of the land revenue 
at his disposal, the Indian Collector is probably in a better 
position to estimate agricultural profits than the assessor in 
otli(?r countries. Moro(>v'Cr, the (lovernment of India, with a 
far less efficient machinery for the assessment of income tax, 
was prepared lo face the.se difficulties in 1918, when it made 
the proposal that income from agriculture should be taken into 
account in determining the rate at w-hich the income tax was 
to be levied on non-agricultural income. 

Ho long as the existing exemption continues it is not possible 
(iither to iTripose a graduated burden upon landholders or to levy 
upon them a share of the increasing taxation that is necessary in 
India. It would, however, be too sudden a change if the full 
rate of income tax and super tax w^cre imposed on Indian land- 
holders at once. It may, therefore, be desirable that the 
exemption sliould he removed by stages at specified dates. 

270. One of the principal advantages of levying income tax 
on agricultural incomes is that it would subject the non-agricul- 
tural earnings of people who owui land to a higher rate of income 
tax. For instance, if the income from all sources of rural 
moneylenders, who are often landholders, were taxed, not only 
would more incojno hecoine liable to tax, but the tax would 
be assessed at a higher rate. Tiiis would increase the yield 
of the tax considerably, '['he machinery of collection and ad- 
ministration would, therefore, have to be central, and the rate 
^vould Imve to be fixed by the Central Government, but the 
yield could a-ppropriately be assigned to the province where it 
was collected 
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Incidentally, the change » would check the present tendency 
for savings accumulated in industry to be invested in land in 
order to escape taxation. 

Death Duties. 

271. It has been '•suggested that in India death duties might 
take the place of income tax as a means of imposing a graduated 
burden on agricultural incomes. A probate (luty iilrcady exists ^ 
in certain areas, but it is limited to j)q;rticular conunuiuties and 
tlie rate is low. The possibility of imposing death duties 
throughout India has been exhaustively considered by the Indian 
Taxation Committee, and the question lias also been discussed 
by the Government of India with the provincial Governinents. 
On the political and legal difficulties in the way of the imposi- 
tion of this tax, which arise mainly from tlie complexities of 
the ITirulii law of inheritance, I am not (•oinpetcut to express 
any opinion. I am assured, ho\vever, that it would bo unsafe 
to rely on tluise duties as an inqxirtant source of revenue 
during the next decade, especially if, as is suggested above, 
the exemption of agricultural incomes from income tax is re- 
moved. In most federations death duties are wholly assigned 
to the constituent states or provinces, but general legislation 
for the regulation of the tax has been found necessary in some 
counlries in order to avoid double taxation. The tax, more- 
over, is closely connected in its naturg and administration with 
the income tax, which is collected and administered by a central 
authority in India. The Taxation Committee has also recom- 
mended that the legislation dealing with the tax should be 
undertaken by the Central Legislature. The tax if levied in 
India would, therefore, ])rol)ably have to be administered by a 
central authority and distributed among the provir:*es. 

Taxation of Tobacco. 

272. Direct taxation, however,, cannot, at any rate for some 
decades, play as large a part in the finances of India as in a 
Western industrialised country. For raising Jarge sums of 
money, which are urgently required for education, sanitation, 
etc., India, as indicated in an earlier paragraph, will have to 
depend, in her present state of economic development, primarily 
on indirect taxes. The possibility of the taxation of tobacco, 
much of which is produced locally and consumed in primitive 
forms, has been considered by the Government on numerous 
occasions in the past, but administrative difficulties have hitherto 
prevented the inqx>sition of the tax. In recent years, how^ever, 
the consumption of tobacco in the form of cigarettes and, to a 
less extent pipe tobacco and cigars, has grown rapidly. With 
heavy increases in the import tariff since the War, there has 
been a marked development in the production of cigarettes in 
India. Since this production is concentrated in a few large 
factories, the administrative difficulties have disappeared so far 
as manufactured tobacco is concerned. An excise on tobacco 
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under the Scheduled Taxes Rules a provincial tax, and the 
Government of India have recently been in correspondence with 
the provincial Governments regarding details of the method by 
which such taxes might be levied in the provinces. But, if the 
tax is really to be provincialised with varying rates between 
the provinces, it means that the cigarette trade of India must 
take place in bond, and there will in effect be a new series of 
internal customs barriers. Even if the duty were levied at the 
factory, varying rates of duty would be charged on different 
portions of its output, and under the most favourable conditions 
there would have to be a complicated system of inter-provin- 
cial adjustments. An excise duty on factory-produced tobacrro 
is needed, and it is needed by the provinces; but it is desirable 
that the duty should be levied at the source, that the rate should 
be uniform and fixed by agreement and that the jiroceeds should 
be dealt with as indicated Later in my report. If the cigarette 
habit continues to spread as it is doing at i^resent, the yield of 
this excise, might be expected to amount to 5 crores at the end 
of ten years. 

Excise on Matches. 

273. The development of the match industiy in India was the 
result of the almost prohibitive tariff amounting to 100 to 
200 jwr cent, ad valorem, which was originally imposed for 
revenue purposes in 1922. Behind the protection of the tariff, 
a big local industry has grown up, and according to the Tariff 
Board, which recently enquired into the condition of the in- 
dustry, India can now sujjply all the matches that she needs. 
The jield of the import duty has fallen from Ks. 172 lakhs in 
1922 to iis. 10 lakhs in 1930-31 (Budget estimate). The tariff 
Board censidered the question of an excise duty on matches 
and saw no reason wdiy a tax should not be imposed on match 
factories in India. It considered that “ the incidence of a duty 
of this nature on an article in very common use is very small per 
head of tlie population and is little felt by the individual; ” but 
that " care should be taken to fix it at such a level as to absorb 
as far as possible (into the Exchequer) the whole of the increase 
in price.”* An exci.se duty at the rate of the present import duty 
would yield about 3 crores. 

The two excises referred to above might, at the end of ten 
years, be exj)€cted to yield 7 or 8 crores of rupees and a steadily 
rising revenue thereafter. 


Terminal Tax. 

274. Another productive tax from the point of view of revenue 
would be the provincial ” terminal tax ” on exports and imports 
suggested in the Memorandum of the Assam Government. The 
expression in Indian;, fiscal terminology means a tax generally 

* Report of the Indian Tariff Board regarding the grant of protection to the 
match industiy (1928), page 98. 
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levied at a railway station and collected by the railway ad- 
ministration on all goods imported or exported from the station. 
For reasons of administrative convenience it was substituted for 
the octroi in a large number of municipalities in the United Pro- 
vinces, on the advifce of a Committee appointed in 1908, and it has 
since been adopted’ by some municipalities in other provinces. 
It has so far been regarded as a tax appropriate for purely local 
purposes, and its levy has been restricted by the Scheduled Taxes , 
Eules to areas in which an,octroi was levied on or before the 6th 
July, 1917. The Government of India have naturally been re- 
luctant to permit the extension of a tax, which, though it offers 
undoubted advantages, could be abused and might become a 
menace to trade if not properly controlled. 

The present proposal is to levy a terminal tax at a low 
rate for provincial purposes at every railway station. The 
scheme has been envisfiged as a means of levying a charge upon 
trade for road and other development — the levy being collected 
at the station purely as a matter of convenience. /There are 
obvious objections to such taxes, both of a theoretical and practi- 
cal nature. It is very desirable that there should be the greatest 
possible freedom of movement of goods in India in order to 
encourage specialised production, which is one of the most 
important ways in which the standard of living can be raised. 
It is, moreover, difficult to impose taxes of this kind without 
putting a heavy burden upon short dbtance traffic, and, indeed, 
it would be necessary to devise the scheme carefully in such a 
way as not to involve discrimination. But despite these objec- 
tions, there is considerable justification in an extensive but poor 
country such as .India for following the precedent, set in many 
EurofMjan countries and elsewhere, of levying what ivi effect 
would be an internal consumption tax. The tax is an easily 
collected one, and, even if it were levied at a very low rate, 
would be very productive of revenue if generally applied. Some 
of the more serious di.sadvantages bf the system could be avoided, 
if the imposition of the tax by the provinces were subject to the 
approval bf the Government of India, which would examine the 
matter from the point of view of the general commerce and 
industry of India and would be authorised to fix maximum rates 
{Uid the conditions under which the tax should be imposed. 
Whether it should be levied on both incoming and outgoing 
traffic or — to avoid any suggestion that a particular province was 
imposing burdens on persons outside its own borders — on in- 
coming traffic only, and v'hat exceptions, if any, should be 
allowed, are matters for detailed consideration. It might also be 
necessary, in order to avoid any transfer to other means of' 
transport, that the tax should be levied on river traffic. The 
carriage of goods by road is not yet a serious competitor with 
the raflway ; if and when it becomes so, thS question of extend- 
ing or abandoning this tax might have to be reconsidered. 
Indeed, with all its economic drawbacks, it should not perhaps, 
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in any case, be regarded as a pexraaiient feature of India’s 
financial .system, but rather as one suited to a country in a com- 
parativoly early stage of economic development. Subject to 
these considerations, it could* undoubtedly be made a very fruitful 
source of revenue, and if the proceeds were utilised for beneficent 
purposes, the economic benefits should considerably outweigh its 
disadvantages. 

n It is difficult to estimate the probable yield of such taxes ; 
but some indication of the possibilities is afforded by the fact 
that octrois levied by municipalities with a total population of 
certainly less than 10 millions yield about 2 crorcs. These 
duties would have to be kept at an exceedingly low figure, 
but, if levied all over India, could certainly be made k> yield 
6 crores and might easily yield more than JO crores: 

Local Cess on Land. 

27o. In India the principal tax levied in rural areas for local 
purposes is a f^urcharge or a cess on the land revenue or rent. 
The rate in many of the provinces is subject to a maximum of 
one anna in the rupee, and has remained unchanged for over 
50 years. Tliere was probably some justification for this imposi- 
tion of a limit in the last century, since the land revenue was 
then a very high profK)rtion of the net produce, and other cesses 
were levied on land for provincial and Imperial pur|>c)ses. All 
the other cesses were abolished in the beginning of this century, 
and the land revenue policy since the War has tended to restrict 
increases of assessments at the j)eriodical resettlements. Tliere 
is no longer any excuse for the retention of this limit, especially 
in the permanent!}' settled provinces. 
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CHAPTER 5.— PRINCIPLES THAT SHOULD GOVERN 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF REVENUES. 

Necessity for Central Administration of New Taxes. 

27f5. The preceding survey of the situation suggevsts that, iii^ 
view of the functions at present assigpod to llie Central Govoni- 
inent, its exjienditure should be eoiiiparatively stationary; indeed, 
it might iictually fall, if any substantial relief could be obtained 
in respect of military expenditure. As the Centre has the expand- 
ing sources of revenue, there is in (*ourse of time likely to be a 
surplus on the budget, and this surplus, after meeting certain 
cliarges, will gradually becrune available for the provijices. 

But this surplus will only go a little way towards meeting 
provincial requirements and the difference must be made up by 
new taxation. An examination of specific instances, however, 
shows that the most fruitful sources of further revenue are those 
wliich can best be regulated and collected by a central agency, 
which will levy them on a uniform basis. A limited uiiinber 
only can be devised in wdiich variation between the provinces 
can be permitted. 

It therefore folhnvs that, if India’s sources of revenue are to 
be substantially increased to meet ‘‘nation building ” services, 
substantial sums must be collected by a central agency and 
distributed to the provinces on some basis to be agreed upon. 

Objections to Assignment of All Revenues to Provinces. 

277. Before, liowe\'er, discussing how this concl isioti is to be 
applied, it has been suggested that its difficulties may be evaded 
by a radically different solution. This proposal is to return to 
the guiding idea of the Mbntagu-Chelmsford Re))ort, and in 
order to ensure tlie complete fiscal autonomy of the provinces, 
recognise the right of the provinces to all the revenues of w^hat- 
ever kind which arise in them and to leave them to provide for 
the financial needs of the Central Government by means of 
appropriate contributions. This plan is supported by certain 
members of the Indian Central Committee. 

278. Some of the reasons why this apparently simple solution 
was not adopted in the Settlement of B)20 have, however, already 
been pointed out.* Two important practical objections are, 
firstly, that if there are to be no internal barriers in India 
customs duties and similar bixes must be collected at a uniform 
rate, and in any case can most conveniently be collected by 
a central organisation; and, secondly, that the plan would 
involve conferring on the Central Government the right to inter- 
vene and to compel a defaulting province to produce its quota. 


* See paragraph 244; 
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But there is also an objection of principle. The scheme 
assumes that each province has a sort of natural right to the 
revenues which happen to be collected in it. This view is quite 
indefensible in the case of 'India. To take the most obvious 
example. The customs revenue collected at India’s main ports 
is clearly a tax that is paid in some mcasuire by people all over 
India and not merely by people in the province where the ports 
, happen to be situated. If any attempt were made to meet this 
objection by allocating the customs revenue according to the 
phice of consumption of imported goods, it would involve a moat 
elaborate bonding system throughout India in order to be able 
to trace imported goods to their ultimate destination. 

279. Similarly in the case of income tax; profits are collected 
at the headquarters of a business; but it is impossible to tell 
whether those profits arise within the province where these head- 
quarters are situated or not. In certain cases, where great 
businesses operate in more tlian one province, an allocation of 
income tai receipts is made even to-day. But this allocation, 
which is made for the purpose of estimating the amount due to 
different provinces under Devolution Buie 15, is arbitrary and 
is confined to special cases. There is no attempt made to allocate 
commercial or industrial income generally according to its 
province of origin, and for large trading concerns which cover 
the whole of India it is almost impossible. 

But even if this teclmical difficulty could be overcome, it 
could not be admitted that a province would be entitled to all 
the income subject to income tax which apparently was earned 
within its borders ; for the population of towns, and in particular 
that of the capital cities, builds up its economic life on that of 
the country as a whole, while the prosperity of the great ports 
has its roots in the villages of the interior as well as in those 
of seaboard provinces themselves. The shipping concerns and 
commercial houses of Karachi ,or Bombay, for example, may 
enjoy increased profits next year as a result of favourable agri- 
cultural conditions in the Punjab. These profits will mean 
higher income tax assessments in respect of incomes earned in 
the Presidency of Bombay, and increase the consumption in 
those cities of imported goods and, therefore, the amount of 
customs revenue collected. But it would be a mistake to attri- 
bute this expansion of revenue to the special industry or good 
fortune of the Presidency alone. On the contrary, it would be 
due primarily to conditions elsewhere. 

The absence of internal economic barriers, in fact, makes 
India an economic unity, and, under these conditions, the taxa- 
tion wliich arises from the activities of great centres, such as 
Bombay and Calcutta, is properly to be regarded as due to the 
whole economic life of India and not merely to that of a 
particular territory round those ports. No one would claim in 
the case of Great Britain that the income tax collected in 
London, or the customs revenue paid at the port, ought to be 
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appropriated to the local administration of liondoD or even to 
that of the Home Counties, and the same considerations apply 
to some extent to India. 

Existing, Provinces unsuitable fiscal units. 

280. This argument would be somewhat modified if a re- 
grouping of the provinces of India were possible, under which 
the country would be divided up into 4 or 5 provinces,* 
each having its own port* its industrial area, and its agricul- 
tural hinterland. Such provinces would be reasonable units 
from the fiscal point of view, and even though they might havq 
no actual customs barriers between them, it might be argued ■ 
that each of them formed a balanced whole from tlio revenue- 
producing standpoint and though taxed goods might pass from 
one to the other, the balance of gain and loss would be about 
the same for all. The provincial map of India is, however, very 
different from this. The figures in the preceding chapter* show 
at a glance how great are the inequalities that woifid arise, if 
existing provinces were left in possession of the revenues 
collected in them. The province of Bihar and Orissa, for 
example, has no customs revenues at all and very little income 
tax is collected within its borders. It is impossible to maintain 
that the present Bengal (population 47 millions), which has only 
been in existence for a few years, bas any prescriptive right 
to the 38 crores of rupees which are Collected within its borders, 
whereas Bihar and Orissa ([wpiilation 34 millions) is only en- 
titled to the 6| crores which is the total of the revenue collec- 
tions within its area. 

Distribution according to needs. 

281. While, therefore, the claim of the provinces to all the 
revenues collected in them may seem at first sight to rest upon 
a sure foundation of equity, in fact it does not do so. On the 
contrary, there is force in the ^counter-claim that some of the 
revenues of India should be redistributed according to the needs 
of the various provinces. This claim rests in jmrt on the argu- 
ments already put forward that the taxation of profits and of 
trade cannot fairly be earmarked to the benefit of the territory 
in which it happens to be levied, but that it arises from the- 
economic activities of the country as a whole. It also rests on 
the argument that it is not wise statesmanship to leave certain 
large areas in a much more backward state of development than 
others. This does not mean that it would be either wise or 
practicable to enforce a uniform standard all over India. Much, 
indeed, is to be gained by encouraging competition between the 
provinces, and by permitting those parts of India which are 
rapidly advancing to make the pace for the rest. But it is un- 
desirable that the backward provinces should be left without 
resources to follow this lead. The existence of provinces that 

* See p. 230. 
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are uneconomic in tlie sense that they have very scanty sources 
from which to raise revenue does, in fact, create just this diffi- 
culty, and it can only be overcome by deliberate re-adjustment 
of some of the proceeds of taxation “ according to needs.” 

Possibility oC Centralising Services. 

282. This prolileiu t?ould be readily solved if India were to 
retrace her steps and instead of ni<jving in the direction of 
greater provincial aiitonorny were to develop a more highly 
centralised constitution, in which the Central Government would 
take direct responsibility for “ nation building ” services. The 

•direction and control of such services from headquarters would 
naturally tend towards a common staiulard all over India, and, 
as the cost would largely be met from central revenues, would 
imply a redistribution of the proceeds of taxation. 

Even without going to the full length of placing these services 
under the ( -enfral Govenunent, something like the same result 
would be obtained by adopting a system of grants-in-aid. The 
system would naturally tend to create a common standard of 
services, and the grants would certainly be conditional on the 
efficiency of these services. There are important arguments in 
favonr of this plan, which, like that of complete central control, 
is in harmony with the fact that the future sources of revenue 
from which these services must be fed are precisely those which, 
for administrative reasons, should be centrally collected. 

The system does not necessarily involve placing arbitrary 
power in the haruls of the Central Governmerit, or the revival 
of the system of doles; for it is possible to devise automatic 
criteria as the basis of grants-in-aid, such as a definite per- 
centage of the ex|>enditure out of local funds; contributions on 
the basis of the numbers of teachers employed or of scliolars 

at school, etc., etc. 

' < 

Tiie stumbling block iu the way of such schemes is, however, 
the fact that they inevitably involve central inspection and, to a 
■certain extent, control over local activity. No Government 
would continue to pay large and increasing sums for locally cou- 
tj’olled services, unless it were satisfied that the services were 
being economically run ; and the larger the contribution to such 
services, the more essential such control would become, for the 
local legislature would have a diminishing interest in efficiency 
and economy. 

Arguments lor and against greater centralisation. 

283. The cpiestion. however, whether India will move back 
towards centralisation depends upon larger considerations than 
purely financial one's. The Keport of the Hartog Committee 
suggests that in the irfterests of the progress of education some 
such nioveuiont is desirable in that sphere.* 

* See Kd. Report Chapter XV. 
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On the other lumd, as the progress of India towards self- 
governrncnt continues, it is to be presumed that the advance 
will take place more rapidly in the provinces than at the Centre, 
and, therefore, to tran-si’er more finanml control to the Centre 
would be a backward step in that it would not fulfil the con- 
dition that the largest possible measure of popular control is 
desirable if arlditional taxation is to be im|K)sod. 

Again, from a slightly different angle, the scheme is at vari-* 
ance with the widely held view that the political evolution of 
India requires the development of as large a class as }X)ssible 
of persons engaged in public work and administration and accus- 
tomed to public res|K)nsibilities. The most important school 
in which this (dass can be trained will be in the provinces, 
where the provincial legislatures will have to grapple with and 
direct the development of social services, whicli, it is hoped, will 
take place in the years immediately ahead. 

Finally, the view' that greater centralisation would be a step 
in the wuong directiim may be strongly supported on’quite other 
gmunds than the stage; of India’s iwliticaJ evolution. India has 
made great headway under a highly centralised administration. 
But tliis administration has been concerned rather with the 
primary functions of government than with tbe economic aud 
social life of the jwople. If aJ»d when the “ natioji building" 
services develop on a wide scale, it \Yould require a vast bureau- 
cracy to run tliese from a single centre. Tliis has never been 
attempted in au area as great as this. In America, education 
and the police ar<; State matters, and the same is true of Ger- 
many and Australia. These are, moreover, nations with com- 
mon language, history iind traditions, where uniformity is much 
easier than in India. It is difficult to conceive Ihat such .ser- 
vices, covering so vast an area and population, could bo satisfac- 
torily direcied from one centre, except in their very early stages. 

While, therefore, a substantiol part of India’s new" revenue 
must be centrally collected, and should in part be distributed 
according to needs, I cannot assume that this rc-distribution will 
be achieved eithe^ by transferring to the Central Government 
certain provincial services, or by a system of grants-in-aid involv- 
ing c-entral control. 

Distribution according to Population. 

284. If the solution is not to be found either in the centrali.sa- 
tion of services or in a system of grants-in-aid, still less should 
we look for it in any system of doles to be fixed either by the 
Central Government or even by an impartial arbitrator. We 
have, therefore, to find some automatic test which will be in- 
disputable and will satisfy the sense of fairness. It must also 
be simple if it is to command public confidence. There is one 
basis, and one only, which seems to mfe at once simple, in- 
telligible and equitable, and that is a population basis. It is the 
basis on which the finances of the German Zollverein were 
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organised and has precedent in tne British Empire in the 
Dominion of Canada and until recently in the Commonwealth 
of Australia. To distribute the whole or even the larger part 
of the revenues of India on this principle would certainly be 
unfair, and would severely penalise those provinces wliich have 
already made great headway; but, if a suitable proportion of 
centrally collected revenues were distributed on this basis, it 
‘would, it seems to me, introduce just that kind of corrective th«at 
is needed to adjust some of the present inequalities between the 
provinces without introducing complicated formulae or making 
separate arrangements with regard to every class of revenue. 

Limitation of distribution according to needs. 

285. There are, however, certain practical reasons of great force 
why re-distribution according to needs can only be carried a httle 
way. 

In the first place, a province which feels that part of its taxa- 
tion is being used not for its own benefit but for that of its 
neighbour, is likely to resist the imposition of taxation. The 
incentive to husband its resources and make the yield of its 
taxation as great as jx)ssible will moreover be weakened. Con- 
versely, a provincial Government, which receives revenue which 
it has not had the trouble of collecting or the unpopularity of 
imposing upon its own subjects, is likely to be less careful of 
expenditure and watchful against extravagance. It is, in fact, 
desirable to maintain as closely as possible the connection 
between control of expenditure and responsibility for raising 
revenue. 

Again, a rapidly developing province naturally feels that it 
should benefit from its enterprise and initiative. There is also 
some force in tlie jiractical argument that growing trade and 
indusiry throw special responsibilities on Governments which 
involve them in increasing expenditure within their own borders. 
Even if tl]i.s claim is not admitted in full, it is at least reasonable 
that a province should not be wholly deprived of the rising 
revenues which result from its economic progress. 

We are, therefore, left with the tw-o practicable principles of 
distribution according to origin and distribution on the basis of 
population. It remains to be seen w’hether a satisfactory alloca- 
tion of cejitrally collected revenues based on a couipromLse 
between these two principles can be found. 

Summary of Principles. 

286. In the light of the foregoing discussions, it is now possible 
to sum up in tlje following proiiositions the conditions to which 
any new financial settlement must conform : — 

(a) We must t^nvisage an additional expenditure of at least 
40 to 50 crores of rupees by 1940, in order to finance the 
expanding functions of Government, most of which will fall 
within the sphere of provincial Governments. 
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(b) There is no prospect of existing provincial revenues 
expanding to meet these requirements. 

(c) After the loss of the opium revenue has been made 
good by the expansion of other items in the central budget, 
and certain claims have been met, and assiiining peace and 
internal order, there should, in course of time, emerge a 
surplus over existing items of central expenditure. In the^ 
absence of a rapid extension of the functions of the Centra! 
Government, or a policy of drastic tax remission, this sur- 
plus should become available for provincial purposes. The 
extent of this surplus will be largel}’^ affected by the extent 
of India’s future expenditure on defence and by her fiscal 
policy. 

id) This central surplus, however, will in any case be 
quite insufficient for the purposes envisaged, and provincial 
revenues must, therefore, be supplemented by new forms of 
taxation, most of which should be uniform all over India, 
and centrally collected. 

(c) In order to maintain the essential connection between 
spending and raising revenue, the responsibility for impos- 
ing these new taxes must rest upon the representatives of 
the provincial legislatures. 

if) Continuous and detailed administrative control by the 
Central Government over the functions referred to in (a) 
will not be practicable, and it will, therefore, not be possible 
to finance a large proportion of provincial expenditure by 
means of grants-in-aid out of centrally collected revenues. 

ig) Hence, a simjde automatic basis must be found for 
the distribution to the provinces of centrally collected 
revenues. This basis must be permanent, or at all events, 
only changeable by general agreement of the provinces. 

ill) The system of distribution must enable a province to 
beuefit from its own e(X)nofnic development and from the 
enlargement of its own tax-producing capacity. In other 
words, it must receive some benefit from an increase of the 
revenue which arises within it. In particular, a case has 
been made out for enabling the industrial provinces to benefit 
to some extent from the increase in revenue arising from 
their industrial activities. 

ii) The haphazard geographical distribution of the 
provinces makes it, however, inequitable to distribute all 
centrally collected taxes on the basis of the province from 
which they arise, and the distribution must to some extent 
accord with tlie needs of the various provinces. The only 
satisfactory automatic test of this kind is population. 

ij) The complete scheme should, therefore, be based in 
part upon distribution according to origin and in part upon 
distribution according to population. The desired compro- 
mise between these two principles can be obtained by assign- 
ing the various sources of revenue to be distributed accord- 
ing to one or other of them. 
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CHAPTER 6.— APPLICATION OF PRECEDING 
PRINCIPLES. 

New Scheme. 

2S7. The preceding secticn has been concerned with general 
principles. In order to form an opinion about them, either from 
the point of view of individual provinces, or from that of India 
as a whole, it is necessary that they should be reduced to more 
specific terms. It hardly falls within the scope of my report 
to formulate a definite detailed scheme, but the preceding sug- 
gestions would not carry us very far, unless it could be shown 
that they afford a basis on which there is some hope of founding 
a financial stnictnre which will meet India’s needs. 

Clear!}', there is no short cut to a solution, for most of the 
inovinces are extremely short of money, wliile the Central 
Government has had to iiKTetise taxation this year in order to 
balance its own |X).sitiou — which is an essential preliminary to 
being in a* [K)sitic>n to help the provinces. But in formulating 
a scheme of financial relations, it is more important to consider 
the future than ilio present. In this chapter, tlierefore, I shall 
not only make suggestions as to a new allocation of revenues, 
but will attempt to picture India’s financial position as it may 
develop in the next decade. To ma*ke a forecast of the finances 
of any country ten years hence is a highly speculative under- 
taking and there are wso many uncertain factors in India that 
the attempt is in her case particularly hazardous. In the circum- 
stances the only justification for doing so is that if no attempt is 
made to form such a picture any financial settlement or alloca- 
tion of revenues is a leap in tlie dark, as exjxirience of the 
Montagu-Cholmsford and Meston Committee plans has proved. 

288. Instead of dividing the revenues of India as at present into 
two fiharjily dotmed classes, I pro|K)se to consider them under 
four heads, viz. : — 

(a) Revenue collected and spent by tlie Central Govern- 
ment : 

(h) Revenue collected and spent by provincial Govern- 
ments ; 

(c) Revenue collected by the Central Government and 
distributed to tlui provinces according to the province of 
origin ; 

(d) Revenue collected by the Central Government and 
distnbuled to liie i>rovinccs on the basis of population. 

Prospective Central Surplus. 

289. As regai'ds the first category, I assume that a surplus will 
emerge m accordaricc \vith the following gejieral ideas, the 
figures being read in conjunction with the analysed accounts 
gi\en in j)aragraph 2Gi:i tor British India excluding Burma : — 

(a) The customs revenue will expand at the rate of about 
.j crore a year, giving an addition of crores at the end 
of the decade. 
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(b) The yield of the' income tax will rise by at least 4 
crores as a result of tightening up the taxation of income 
from foreign sources, lowering the exemption limit and 
steepening the gradation. This is a conservative estimate, 
and I should put it much higher but for the lack of resilience 
that has been shown by the income tax in recent years. If 
agricultural incomes are taxed, it will be higher (say 5 
crores) owing to the fact that many composite incomes will 
beoxjme taxable at a h*gher rate than hitherto. 

(c) The expenditure on the Army should in any case drop 
to 52 crores (49 excluding Burma) in 1933. I assume, how- 
ever, that something like this saving of 3 crores will have 
to he added to the present (livil expenditure of the Central 
(lovernment (now 15 crores) in connection with the develop- 
ment of research, civil aviation, etc. 

Some further saving under the head of defence should, 
however, certainly be contemplated beyond the *52 crores 
referred to, and it would be a modest estimate to assume 
that this expenditure will l>e reduced to 48* crores in 19-1:0, 
of which, say, 3 would be charged to Burma. I assume 
that this saving of a farther 4 crores will not be swallowed 
up by increased central expenditure on the civil side. 
If this further saving is not retdised, or if it is balanced 
by other central ex[.ienditure, the allocation of revenues 
contemplated in the next paragraph will not be (torapleted 
in ten years but will be delayed for fourteen or fifteen years 
or until such time as the natural expansion of the revenue 
provides the necessary funds. 

(d) The railway receipts will increase as the capital at 

charge rises. But the charge for redemption of debt will 
also increase, and, in any ease, it is doubtful whether it 
would be wise to take a steadily rising contribution from the 
railways into the general budget in view of the tendency of 
railways to obsolescence and the urgent need for reducing 
fares and freight rates. I, therefore, take no credit from this 
source. On the other hand, the present allowance in the 
budget for interest on the sinking fund on the general debt 
should be sufficient not merely to cover present interest 
charges, but also the obligation under Savings Certificates. 
The total figure under the head of debt has been rapidly fall- 
ing, but it is raised in the present budget. I assume that it 
will fall to the level of last year. If things go well, it 
should fall substantially below this; but India may not be 
able to count on borrowing under a new constitution at a 
rate as close to that paid by the Oovernment of Great 
Britain as in the past. * 

* A burden equivalent at post-war prices to the pre-war Army charge would 
be 44 crores. 
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(e) The preceding items suggest that there will be a sur- 
plus of 16J crores at the end of ten years on the existing 
basis of taxation. Two crores must be deducted from this 
on account of the disappearance of the net opium revenue, 
leaving a surplus of 14J crores. 

290. Assuming that a surplus of these dimensions is realised, 
it would permit of a substantial r^-allocation of revenues on 
the lines indicated below. 


Be-allocation of Existing Revenues. 

FOREIGN LIQUOR. 

291. There are first, certain minor adjustmenxs which have 
been under discussion for some years, and which for fiscal as 
well as administrative reasons seem desirable. At present, the 
proceeds of customs duties on imported wines and liquors are 
credited to the Central Government, while provincial Govern- 
ments control the possession, transport, purchase and sale of all 
alcoholic liquors and levy excise duties and license fees in relation 
to such articles. This dual control has been a source of adminis- 
trative friction in several cases. Provincial Governments are 
now in a position to tap this central source of revenue by a 
levy, in the guise of vend fees or transport fees, of what in effect 
is really an addition to the customs duty on this class of liquors. 
They may also, in pursuance of their policy of prohibition, re- 
strict or prohibit the sale of foreign liquor. It is clear that, in 
order to avoid conflicts of interest between the central and provin- 
cial Governments, the sphere of taxation in respect of foreign 
liquor should be clearly defined and that the customs duty on 
foreign liquor should be brouj^ht into relation with the excise 
policy of the provinces. It was suggested at one of the annual con- 
ferences of Financial Members that this should be done by 
reducing the customs duty to the standard luxury rate of 30 
per cent, and that the provinces should be given the right of 
imposing further duties on foreign liquor in the form of excises. 
The proposal, it is stated, has been accepted by the Financial 
Representatives of the provincial Governments. If the pro- 
vinces levied excise rates equivalent to the balance of the duties 
now collected in cxces.s of 30 per cent., they would gain Rs. IJ 
crores. They would also have the advantage of controlling the 
level of taxation on all alcohol consumed within their borders. 
This might well enable them to increase their excise revenue 
substantially, especially as the present customs duties are very 
low as compared with the corresponding duties imposed in this 
country. Bombay and Bengal would specially benefit by this 
change, since a veiy high proportion of imported liquors and 
wines is consumed in these two provinces. 
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COMMKBCIAL BTAMPS. 

292. Another change which has been accepted by provincial 
Oovernments, subject to adequate compensation, is the sur- 
render of receipts from certain commercid stamps, which ought 
to be uniform throughout India. The authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Ee^iort bad, in fact, suggested that the revenue 
from general stamps should be allocated to the Central Govern- 
ment, but it \v:is on the i'ecoinmendation of the Meston Com-* 
mittee that this source of revenue was ultimately made provin- 
cial. The Government of India, however, reserve the right of 
fixing the duties on some of the more important items in the 
Stamp schedule. A re-transfer of general stamps to the Central 
Government was recommended by the Tmlian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee, and the proposal, which was endorsed by the Gov- 
ernment of India, was discussed at the annual conference of 
Financial Representatives held in November, 1926. A Sub- 
Committee of the Conference which considered the question in 
detail recommended the transfer of only certain commercial and 
quasi-commercial stamps to the Central Government. A list of 
these is given in an Appendix to the Central Government memo- 
randum on the division of the sources of revenue.* It is clearly 
necessary that the change should be made, for, as the Govern- 
ment of India have pointed out, such im^xirtant problems as 
the extension and improvement of b;^nking and money market 
facilities, which they have to deal with, are closely bound up with 
questions of stamp duty. For instance, on the recommendation 
of the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance (1926), 
the Government of India abolished the stamp duty on cheques, 
but this necessarily involved a loss to provincial revenues. It 
is, of course, desirable that the revenue should as fer as possible 
bo assigned to the authority which controls the rates of duty. 
Again, the rates charged on stock and other transfers by any 
particular province are limited by the risk that, if it enforced 
higher rates than another centre, business might be transferred 
to the latter. Centralisation would prevent competition of this 
kind. The yield from commercial stamps has been estimated at 
Rs.lJ crores at present, but it will steadily grow. 

Thus the losses and g.ains by the Central and provincial 
Governments from these two changes would approximately 
balance. 


INCOME TAX. 

293. Secondly, in order to meet the claim of the industrial 
provinces, a substantial portion of the revenue from income tax 
should be assigned to the provinces according to certain 
principles. Two methods by which the allocation might be made 
have been considered in recent discussions. 


* See VoL V, Page 936. 
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(1) The pro|xisal of the Governments of Bombay and 
Bengal that half the income tax and super-tax collected 
within the province should be assigned to the province. 

(2) The proposal of the Indian Taxation Committee that 
the basis of allocation should be the tax f)aid by residents 
of the provinces on their income from all sources^ including 
in that income the dividends received by them from com- 
panies carrying on operations optside the province. 


The objections to an allocation on the basis of collections are 
stated in paragraph 279 of my report. If the adminstrative 
dirticiilties of making the preliminary adjustments as regai’ds 
incomes of companies could be overcome the method would be 
more equitable, sinc(^ it takes into accnimt the economic resources 
of the provinces more fully than is jK^ssiblc if only personal 
incomes arc adopted as the basis. 'J'lie difficulties of apportion- 
ing ineoiPies according to origin are, however, bound to be very 
serious, especially in a vast country like India. The apportion- 
ment would have to be made on arbitrary principles, and each 
case wT)iild pr()l)ably become the subject of debate between the 
provinces. It would involve the constitution of some neutral 
tribunal tliat would decide when agreement became impossible. 
The present tendency in industrial organisation is towards 
anicalgumation, and these Mifficulties will grow as India develops 
industrially. 

\ 

The recommendation of the Taxation Committee is based on a 
welUrecognised iirincijde, wdiich is easily understood. It presents 
no serious administrative difficulties, since under the income tax 
law of India, the income tax officer is required to obtain from 
every j>erson liable to income tax a return of his income from 
all sources. Tlie method has 'the disadvantage that it does not 
take into account incomes earned in India of persons living 
abroad, or the tax levied upon the undistributed profits of com- 
panies. Allocation on the basis of residence haa, however, the 
imix)rtant advantage from the provincial standpoint that it 
eriiibles the provijices to levy a surcharge on the provincial poiiiion 
of the income tax. This point is dealt with further below. 
Tlieoreiically, there is no reason why the provinces should not 
also be given a jx)rtion of the super-tax. I have not included it, 
mainly becanso I do not think the Government of India can at 
present make the financial sacrifice which this would involve. 
The question might be reconsidered, if necessary, after ten years. 
The income ta-x and super-tax receipts, excluding those collected 
in Burma, amount to 15 crores. If, however, the distribution is 
restricted to proceedg of the income tax on personal income, the 
amount involved is in the neighbourhood of 9 crores, half of 
which would give the provinces crores. At the end of ten 
years this allocation would pmbably grow to 6 crores. This 
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allotted portion of the income tax falls in the third of the groups 
of taxes mentioned above in paragraph 288. 

The Salt Duty. 

294. Thirdly, it is proposed that the proceeds of the salt duty 
should also be transferred to the provinces. This would, how- 
ever, be distributed on a population basis and would fall into the 
fourth of the groups mentioned above.. It would, on the basis 
of consumption at the present rate, cost the central budget 5^ 
crores net. 

Schedule lor transfer of revenues. 

295. In proposing these allocations it is obvious that the budget 
of the Central Government cannot stand any such deductions as 
these at once— particularly, since, in the first two or three years, 
the Central Exchequer will be gradually losing the opium revenue 
at a time when military expenditure is stabilised. It is,^, however, 
undesirable that the allocation should be capricious or that 
policy should be changed from time to time, with the possibility 
of coniiiiujil disputes between the Centre and the provinces. It 
is, moreover, particularly desirable that the allocation of income 
tax should be begun as early as possible to meet the urgent 
needs of JBengal and to a less extent of Bombay. I, therefore, 
proj)ose that a time-table sJiouid be drjj^^vii up, under which each 
of the above items should be transferred according to a definite 
schedule, which would complete the transfer in ten years with 
a loss to the revenue of the Central Government of IJ to 1^' 
crores a year. .Rxce[>tional circumstances might, of course, make 
the transfer impossible, or cause temporary postponement; but 
the agreement between the Centre and the provinces would pro- 
vide that this transfer would be a first charge on the surplus, 
aitd any delay would be made good in subsequent years. Though 
this plan would not give the provinces absolute certainty, it 
would enable them to form some idea of their prospective 
receipts. 

New Provincial Taxes. 

Agrtcultural Incomes. 

296. Turning to new sources of taxation, the first to be men- 
tioned is the removal of the exemption on agricultural incomes 
from income tax. The whole of the proceeds should be allotted 
to the provinces in which they are collected on the ground that 
the tax is the complement of land revenue, that the ^source of 
income cannot be transferred and that the yield of the tax is more 
affected by the policy of the provincial Government than is the 
case with non-agricultural incomes. It is difficult to estimate 
the yield of this change and widely differing figures have been 
given. But in view of certain enquiries which have been made 
in particular areas it seems unlikely that it will be less than 5 
crores. The tax falls under Group (c). 
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Surcharge on Income Tax, 

297. Secondly, reference hus already been made to the possi- 
bility of levying a surcharge on the income tax, or rather on that 
part of it that is allocated to the provinces. The Finance Secre- 
tary of the Bombay Government, in his evidence before the 
Conference, said as follows : — 

“ If there is to be any real provincial autonomy we ought 
to aim at a systerli of taxation which permits the local 
government to distribute its taxes according to principles 
which are recognised as being equitable .... We 
cannot tax industries at all ; we can only tax the cultivator 
and the p(X)r man.” 

In other words, the claim of the industrial provinces is not 
merely that they should receive a share of the income tax, but 
also that tliey should be permitted, within limits, to adjust the 
rates of tax so as to rectify inequalities in the incidence of pro- 
vincial taxation as a whole. The Punjab Government has also 
for similar reasons urged that provinces should be given the 
power of levying a surcharge on the central income tax. Clearly 
such surcharges can only bo levied on the basis of residence, and 
the Central Board of Revenue see no Jidministrative objection 
to tlie proposal.* It is true that difficulties may arise from the 
existence of varying ratejj of income tax in different parts of the 
country ; but these difficulties have been met and overcome else- 
where, and could bo in India, if the pennissible margin of 
differentiation is small. It is suggested, therefore, that the pro- 
vinces should be permitted to levy a surcharge amounting to 
one quarter of the tax on personal incomes or one half of that 
which will be transferred to them under this scheme. I'his 
would yield 2J, and at the end of ten years, 3 crores of revenue. 
Although the tax would be centrally collected, it is one which 
is entirely dependent upon tlic will of the province concerned. 

TERMTNAii Taxes. 

298. Provinces should further be em].x)wercd to levy terminal 
taxes in ac(?ardance with the conditions indicated in a previous 
section. It is roughly estimated that these terminal taxes might 
produce at the end of ten years as much as 10 crores. These 
taxes fall within Group (b). 

The disadvantages of terminal taxes and supplementary income 
taxes have already boon discussed, but, if left to the provincial 
legislatures, they have the great merit of enabling those bodies 
to vary in an important way the level of direct taxation as well 
as to impose a general consumption tax which is capable of 
yielding very substantial sums. 

* In i:)Tacticrc this would bo collected by the officers who collect the general 
income tax; l)uti the proceeds would be immediately handed over to the 
provinces. 
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Provincial Fund. 

Nationaii Excises. 

299. There remains the question of now all-India- taxes levied 
for provincial purposes. These would consist of the excise 
duties mentioned in a preceding chaptei-. I suggest tliat a 
Provincial Fund should be established, to be led us soon as 
possible by new' excises on such commodities as cigarettes and 
matches, and that, when the central budget situation permits, 
the proceeds of the Salt duty should also pass into the Fund. 
When this transfer has been made, these three excises would 
provide the Fund annually with a sum in the neighbourhood of 
14 crores a year at the end of ten years, which could bo substars- 
tially increased if other excises were added or heavier excise rates 
imposed. 

Distribution of Provincial Fund. 

300. The resources of this Fund should be automatically distri- 
buted to the provinces on a “ per capita ’* basis. This does not 
involve a very swTicping redistribution of resources, for a 
moment’s consideration will show" that taxes such as these are 
levied more evenly from all parts of India, than any other form 
of taxation. At the same time, tbere^ is no doubt that the yield 
would be somewiiat lieavier from the more prosperous provinces 
than they would receive back on the basis of their population. 
The plan would, therefore, to that Extent benefit the poorer 
regions. This help would increase in proportion as the total 
resources in this fund increase. 

Effect of scheme analysed. 

301. As a result of the changes indicated, the four groups of 
taxes mentioned above would consist of the following items : — 

(tt) lievemie raised and spent by the Central Government. 

In accordance with the preceding outline, this would 
include : — 

(1) Customs. 

(2) Income and Super tax, less half the personal income 
tax assigned to provinces. 

(3) Commercial Stamps. 

(4) Kailway Profits. 

(5) Profits from other Central services. 

If there should ultimately emerge a further surplus, even after 
all the changes outlined have taken place, it would be in accord- 
ance with the general [Manciples of this scheme that a certain 
definite and increasing proportion of the customs revenue should 
be psiid into the Provincial Fund constituting Group (d). On the 
other hand, the Central Government must have the power in the 
case of emergency to raise additional revenues. It would u{>set 
the whole equilibrium of the scheme, if it were authorised to meet 
special circumstances by diverting the revenues intended lor the 
provinces. Provincial legislatures could not build up and develop 
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their services, it' their funds were liakle to be diverted for central 
purposes on some authority other than their own. The 
emergency powers of the Central Government must, therefore, 
consist in the right to make surcharges for central purposes on 
any or all of the taxes included in Groups |[c) and (d). 

It has been suggested that, in addition to this power, the 
Central Government responsible for the defence of the country 
« must have authority to prevent taxation for other purposes rising 
beyond a certain level, since this might impair the possibility of 
imposing emergency taxes. 1 do not accept this view. Ex- 
penditure by the provinces on “ nation building ” services should 
increase and not diminish the taxable capacity of India. 

(b) Revenues raised and spent by the provinces. 

In addition to the existing provincial sources of revenue, this 
group would include terminal taxes and the right to levy sur- 
taxes on personal incomes chargeable to income tax. In both 
cases, maximum rates at which these could be levied by the 
provinces should be fixed, on the ground that excessive differ- 
ences in these taxes between neighbouring provinces would have 
harmful economic reactions on inter-provincial trade and on the 
domicile of business. 

(c) Taxes centrally collected but distributed to provinces accord- 
ing to origin. 

This group would inclucfe 60 per cent, of the yield of personal 
income tax allocated to the provinces, and the whole of the 
income tax on agricultural incomes. 

(d) All-India taxes collected centrally but distributed according 
to population. 

This group would include the general excises. 

302. The situation of the provinces as a whole (but excluding 
Bunna) at the end of ten yeafs under this scheme and on the 
basis of the assumed yiehl of taxes would be as follows : — 

Crores. 

Present Revenue (1929-30 Budget) 78 

Group (b) 

Surcharge on personal Income Tax 3 

Terminal Taxes (aay) 8 

Group (c) 

Half of personal Income Tax transferred from 
Centre g 

Agricultural Income Tax 5 

Group (d) 

Provincial Fund 14 

Total 114 

Some rnodest addition may be made to this figure on account 
of expansion in existing sources of revenue. 
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The Central Budget at tlte end of the decade after the pro- 
posed allocations have been made would be as follows : — 

(In crores of rupees.) 

Revenue. Expenditure. 

Customs (after allowing ^ Defence (reduced by 


for loss of portion of 7 crores and 3 trans- 


liquor duties) 


54 

ferred to Burma) 

45 

Income Tax 

. 20 


Debt ... ... 

10 

Less allocated 

to 


Civil Admi nistration 

13 

provinces ... 

... 6 

14 i 

Cost of Collection 

Civil Works 

3 

2^ 

Commercial stamps 

. . . 

2 ; 

Other (including pen- 


Salt (transferred) . . 

. ... 

Nil i 

sions) 


Opium 

Railways 

. 9 

Nil ; 

Surplus 

4^ 


Less additional 


sinking fund 
and interest 

charges 3 

_ 0 i 

Miscellaneous 5-^ i 

Total 81^ j 81J 

I 

303. These two tables, hypotheti(!al though they be, will repay 
study. They are optimistic for they assume that all will go 
smoothly botli [.xjlitically and economically in India. They \vill 
be falsified if there is war, serious frontier trouble, internal dis- 
turbances or political unrest sufficiently serious to alTcct credit, 
trade and enterprise. They assume that India will be prepared 
to shoulder an increase of taxation both direct and indirect, but 
many provinces may hesitate to impose, at all events, those 
taxes the rates of which are entirely within their individual 
control. It is, however, difficult to see any other way in which 
India can find anything like the amount which she requires 
for her development, and even if all the suggested clianges are 
made and these estimates realised, the figures do not show as 
large an increase in the spending power of the provinces as we 
set out to find. 

The estimate does, it is true, show a surplus of 4.^ ci’ores 
under the lieading of the central budget. But before assuming 
that this can be made available for the provinces — either by 
transferring a portion of the customs revenue to the Provincial 
Fund or in any other way — it must be remembered that the 
Indian States have put forward a claim to a share in customs 
revenue, which may have to be considered; that bad monsoons 
may prevent the anticipated expansion of customs revenue; that 
the assumed reduction in the cost of the army is very substan- 
tial and may not be realised; that the expansion in the Civil 
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Estimates of the Centre may very,, readily absorb more than 3 
crores, and that the figures are based on an arrangement with 
Biinna that involves the taxation of Indo-Burmese trade. This 
catalogue illnstrates the many contingencies that may falsify an 
estimate of this kind and also emphasises the fact that the claim 
for additional revenue in the provinces is not one that can be 
dealt with on its own intrinsic merits, but must compete with 
many others for a share in limited res^nirces. India in fact 
must take hivr cLioice as. to how bet;, revoinie is to be spent. 

304. The figures given relate to the provinces as a whole. 
Each individual province will naturally scautinise them from its 
ow^n jMiint of view, and it may be Avorth while briefly to indi- 
cate the Avay in wliich tlie various pmvinces will benefit. 

Thus of the poorer provinces, Bihar and Orissa would gain 
from a per capita distribution of national excises which would 
bring to her more than the amount levied from the population 
of the province. She, like other densely populated provinces, 
would also gain heavily from the tenriinal taxes. 

Assam would benefit from the terminal taxes as well as from 
the taxing of Jigriciiltural incomes. 

]3oinbay and Bengal would benefit from the allocating of 
part of the income tax and from the surcharge on income tax. 
Bengal and Biiiar would both gain largely from the taxing of 
agri Cl 1 1 tiiral i \ » con i cs . ‘ 

The scheme would thus greatly help those provinces wdiich 
liave most to complain of under the present system, without 
either introducing a system of doles or making the provinces too 
greatl}' dependent upon financial policy determined outsidtJ tiieir 
own borders. In this connection, however, it is desirable to 
develop a little more fully some constitutional aspects of the 
scheme proposed. 
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CHAPTER 7 —CONSTITUTIONAL! IMPLICATIONS OP 

THE SCHEME. 

Federal Character ol the Scheme. 

305. The sclieine outlined in the preceding chapter lias certain 
definite coTistitutioniil implications. 

In the first place the conception of a i-'rovincial Pund fed by 
the All-India taxes included in Group (d) and distributed on a pre- 
determined basis is essentially a federal idea rather than a method 
appropriate to a highly centralised constitution. The scheme is, 
in fact, an attempt to link up the practical need for commoji rates 
of taxation and a common revenue-collecting department with 
the maximum fiscal independence of the provinces. Moreover, 
the Central Government has only a very indirect interest in the 
revenues under discussion. It follows that, if the provinces are 
to realise that it is they and not the Central Government on 
whom the responsibility rests for levying and collecting these 
reveruic.s, the body wbieli imposes and controls them should be 
directly repr(?seritativ'e of the provincial legislatures whose needs 
they are designed to meet. Further, it is essential to the scheme 
that the Provincial Fund should be entirely separate from the 
central budget, and that, while the Fiiftince Member of the Cen- 
tral Governmciit may properly take part in the deliberations of 
the provincial representatives when discussing these taxes, he 
should not take responsibility for initiating or attf^mpting to force 
through particular proposals. The right of initiating eitlier in- 
creases or decreases should rest with the Finance Ministers of 
the provinces, who have to present balanced budgets oO their own 
legislatures. 

The first of tfiese points is in part met by the proposal of the 
Commission that the Legislative Assembly shall be chosen by the 
provincial councils instead of by direct election. But even if 
provincial Ministers could theoretically be sent to Delhi as 
members of the Assembly, this is unlikely to happen, and in any 
case they would sit as representing the provincial Council and 
not the provincial Government, It is, therefore, necessary to 
provide some machinery for discussion and iiction in regard to 
these taxes by the provincial Grover riments themselves. It is 
suggested that this should take the form of an Inter-Pix)vincial 
Finance Council consisting of the provincial Finance Ministers 
and the Finance Minister of tho Central Goveimment, who 
would meet, say, once a year to consider £)roj)osaJs for changes 
in the taxes within the scope of the Provincial Fund, 
If the Finance Members of more than, ^ly, three provinces 
desired a change, it should be the duty of the Finance Minister 
of the Central Government formally to move in the Assembly 
that the change be made. The motion would be left 
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to the free vote of the Assembly, ^nd the Governor-General in 
Council would not have the right to certify taxes for the 
Provincial Fund. 

Such proposals should be considered by the Assembly sitting 
ill Special Session. In order that the Assembly should have 
before it the case for the proposed change, the Finance Ministers 
of the provinces (or a few specially deputed for the purpose by 
the Inter-Provincial Council), should be entitled to attend the 
Session and take part in the debate.' They would not, however, 
b(i members of the Assembly for the purpose of voting. 

The proposed changes would not require the approval of the 
Council of State, but would take effect on the vote of the 
Assembly alone. 

Changes in these taxes would not be voted upon by the pro- 
vincial legislative conncdls, but it would, of course, be open to any 
council to indicate its views by means of a resolution. 

306. Secondly, financial responsibility will not be developed, 
nor will there bo willingness to vote the necessary taxes, unless 
there are constitutional safeguards to ensure tliat the proceeds 
cannot be withheld or diverted to other purposes. This does not 
mean that the allocation of sources of revenue should be fixed 
for all time by statute. Indeed, the taxes in Groups (a), (b) and 
(c) can be dealt with, as they have hitherto been, by regulations 
under the statute or by* Devolution Hules ; but statutory pro- 
visions will be needed to set up the constitutional machinery in 
connection with the Provincial Fund described in the preceding 
paragrapli. Fiiriher, it should be made difficult to alter the 
allocation to the Fund of particular taxes, and a c.-hauge in this 
respect should therefore require the approval not only of two- 
thirds of the members of the Assembly but also of .a majority 
of the representatives of, say, two-thirds of the provinces. 
Distribution of the proceeds according lo population would be 
laid down by devolntioii rule, And any change in this basis should 
also reipiire substantial majorities, both of the provinces and of 
the representatives voting. 

307. The scheme proposed is not dependent upon the present 
layout of the provinces, for as has been shown in the preceding 
chapter, it will be of assistance to poor areas as well as to more 
wealthy ones. It should, however, be noted that any consider- 
able subdivision of the provinces which would reduce the terri- 
tory included with the big ports and capital cities would increase 
the disparity arising from the allocation of half the income tax 
to its province of origin. 

General Financial Relatione. 

308. It remains to consider whether a scheme designed to give 
the greatest possibfe fiscal autonomy to the provinces involves 
any further change in the existing financial relations of the 
provincial Governments with the Central Government or with 
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the Secretary of State. Tlfere are two respects in which this is 
a matter of more than local interest. In the first place, it is 
impossible to separate the credit of the provinces from that of 
India as a whole. The provinces enjoy to-day, and should con- 
tinue to enjoy the advantage of borrowing money raised on the 
credit of India as a whole; but a spendthrift province might 
seriously affect the standing of all classes of Indian securities 
and prejudice India’s borrowing power. It is, therefore, a matter* 
of general concern that* the provinces should be solvent. 
Secondly, the provinces must asume certain obligations, includ- 
ing in particular debt charges and the salaries of members of 
the All-India Services employed in their areas. 

The present financial relations have been described in Part 
of Volume I of the Commission’s Eeport, from which it will 
be seen that external authorities are concerned with the finances 
of the provinces in the following ways ; — 

(a) The Secretary of State still retains control over cer- 
tain items of expenditure, viz., pay, etc., of All-India Ser- 
vices, expenditure of provincial Governors, imiwrtant 
revisions of estublishments in reserved subjects, and capital 
exfienditure on large irrigation and navigation works. The 
Government of India have no control in these matters, but 
may advise the Secretary of State upon them when for- 
warding proposals to him. , 

(b) Except in the United Provinces, the accounts of the 
provinces are kept by a central service under the Auditor- 
General. 

(c) 'The Central Government holds the provincial balances 
in Government treasuries and prescribes the nainimunoi 
balances that must be held. 

(d) Although provinces are entitled to borrow for certain 
specified purposes either in the open market or from the 
Provincial Loans Fund, loans are subject in the former 
case to the approval of the Central Government (or in the 
case of loans raised outside India, of the Secretary of State) 
as to terms, conditions, etc., and in the latter are subject 
to provision being made in the provincial budget of an 
adequate charge for interest and sinking fund. 

(e) 'The accounts are subject to audit by tlie staff of the 
Auditor General, who is instructed to see that all exj)endi- 
ture of an unusual nature or devoted to objects outside 
the ordinary work of administration conforms to certain 
canons of financial propriety. It is also his duty to com- 
pile the Finance and Ecvenue Accounts of India, which art? 
presented to Parliament. 

The first of these limitations is not a method of securing 
solvency but is retained for special reasons* connected with each 
of the reserved items. It does not, therefore, affect the present 
discussion. 
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Provincial Accounts. 

309. As regards the second head, the provincialising of accounts 
should have the effect of strengthening the sense of financial 
responsibility and is in keeping with the tendency towards 
greater fiscal autonomy. This change has,, hitherto, been de- 
ferred for reasons of economy for it w’ould admittedly involve 
some iidditional expense, which would fall on the provinces. 
The present situation, however, requires reconsideration, for the 
accounts of the provinces' will increase and become more com- 
plicated as their functions develop. It is not reasonable that 
they should be in a position to place this indefinite and growing 
exj)ense on the Central Government, There is, of course, no 
1 i-ason why a province whicli desires to do so should liot contract 
with the Central Government as its agent to keep its accounts 
and supervise its accounting staff on its behiilf ; but if it does 
so, the province should be charged with the cost involved. If 
this charge is made, there is little doubt that the accounts of 
the provirices will ultimately be kept by a provincialised service 
under the control of the provincial Governments. 

Provincial Balances. 

310. As regards tlie keeping of provincial balances, it has been 
suggested that here again it would be more in keeping with 
the idea of financial autonomy, if the provincial balances were 
separated and retained within the control of the provincial 
Governments. This would, however, devolve iifx)!! these Gov- 
ernments the task of finding ways and means of financing their 
requirements ; and , though it would relieve them from the neces- 
sity of maintaining a minimum balance free of interest and save 
them some expense, if they found they could run on a narrower 
margin, it is more probable that in the aggregate it would be 
necessary to maintain larger balances, for the p(x>ling of central 
and provincial requirements in every area should economise 
currency requirements. This holding of balances, though it 
may be used as a means of preventing a provincial Government 
overspending its resources is no more than a banker does for 
his clients and is in fact a banking function. There does not 
appear to be any strong demand for altering this system at 
present. The provincial Governments have no organisation in 
being to stqjcrsede the existing one and would presumably have 
to enter into arrangements with the Imperial Bank of India. 
If and when a Central Bank is created in India, this institu- 
tion will presumably take over this function. Meanwhile, there 
are obvious advantages in the Government continuing to do this, 
but it should perform the sei-vice on a commercial basis, and 
should not attempt to make undue profits out of the business for 
the benefit of the central budget. Nor should it use its position 
to interfere in the ilrawing up of programmes of expenditure 
or to control ixdicy. The keeper of the cash, however, whether 
he be a bank or a Government treasury, will always have the 
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salutary, if sometimes unpl^isant, task of putting a check upon 
overspending by insisting that accounts are not overdrawn. 

Borrowings. 

311. The financial stability of Governments is, however, more 
often endangered by unwise or excessive borrowing tlian by 
overdrawing their accounts at the biink. In this connection the 
authors of the Iteforms considered that, if the provinces were to » 
have any real measure of independence in financial affairs, they 
must have some power to determine the purposes, the amount 
and the time of their borrowing programme. It would, how- 
ever, be undesirable that they should act entirely independently. 
The present restrictions were therefore designed to give them 
us much freedom as seemed feasible. The need of some quali- 
fication of unrestricted liberty still exi.sts. Clearly, it is desir- 
able to prevent competition between the provinces themselves 
and between the provinces and the Central Government. Fur- 
ther, if India’s credit is to be maintained, her borrowing j)ower 
should not be overtaxed by excessive demands on either the 
internal or foreign capital markets, her loans should, save in 
exceptional circumstances, be for capital puiqH)ses and not to 
meet revenue deficits and care should be taken to ensure that 
adequate provision is mad(^ for redemption. These considera- 
tions mean that loans — even when rajsed for obviously produc- 
tive purpo.sea — should be subject to standard regulations and 
that the raising of loans should be co-ordinated. 

It is, therefore, proiK)sc?d that there should be set up in India 
a Provincial Loan Council, consisting of the h'’innnce Member of 
the flovernmeiit of India and the Finance Ministers of the 
provinces. It would thus consist of the same pers innel as the 
Inter-Provincial Council referred to in a previous paragraph, 
which would be responsible for suggesting changes in the Pro- 
vincial Fund. The Council would establish a borrowing 
progi’amme, lay down the regulations refened to in the preced- 
ing psiragraph, subject to the approval of the Government of 
India and arrange terms etc. with them. 

The change I have suggested would mean in practice that the 
management of the Provincial Loans Fund would be transferred 
from the Finance Department of the Government of India to 
a Council consisting almost entirely of representatives of the 
provincial Governments. The functions of the Council, however, 
in the present transitional stage of India’s constitutional arrange- 
ments, would have to be advisory. If the question of withhold- 
ing sanction for loans arose, owing to infringement of the regula-- 
tions which provide, among other points, that loans must not be 
raised without special sanction for meeting revenue deficits, 
action would be taken by the Central Ghiverijment after consulta- 
tion with the Council. 

As responsible government in India develops, external control 
over the borrowing operations of the central and provin cial 
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governments will ultimately disappear. It may then be desii - 
able to bring the loan operations of the Centre and of the pro- 
vinces into closer association by modifying the constitution of 
the Loan Council and giving it functions similar to those of the 
Council recently set up in the Commonwealth of Australia, 
which deals with the requirements both of the Commonwealth 
Government and the constituent States, establishes a joint 
boiTOwing programme, and provides for co-ordinating the issue 
of all loans through a single channel. 

Closely connected with any such development, there are two 
suggested changes in the arrangements for raising loans in Eng- 
land which may have to be considered. Neither of them, it 
may be noted, is inconsistent with the retention by the Secre- 
taiy of State of his general powers of control over the financial 
affairs of India. 

In the first place, such operations are at present entirely con- 
ducted by the Secretary of State for India, although the man- 
agement of ways and means in India, the control of currency 
in India, and the raising of loans in India rest in practice with 
the Government of India. It is stated that the raising of ster- 
ling loans by the Secretary of State instead of by a representative 
of the Government of India has had the effect of preventing the 
Government from coming into direct touch with the City and 
has complicated the management of Indian finances as a whole. 
It has, therefore, been pi*opo8ed that the function of borrowing 
in London, which is really an agency function, should be trans- 
ferred to the High Commissioner for India. If this transfer is 
made, the High Commissioner will need expert advice, and it 
would be necessary that he should be assisted by a small com- 
mittee of experts of a standing similar to that of the members 
of the Finance Committee of the India Council. 

But whether this change is made or not, there is very little 
justification for the retention the present provision which re- 
quires the authority of an Imperial statute for sterling loans 
raised by the Secretary of State for India. The origin of this 
restriction has been explained in Part V of the first volume, and, 
as has been pointed out there, there is no corresponding pro- 
vision in the case of loans raised by the Crown Colonies or the 
Dominions.* Nor do loans in India require parliamentary sanc- 
tion. I suggest that this provision, which tends to create the 
false impression that Indian sterling loans are guaranteed by 
Parliament, should hereafter be abandoned. 

Audit. 

312. Finally, there remains the question of audit. At present 
accounts are kept and audited by the same staff. This is 
unsound in theory ; ^and whether accounts are provincialised or 

• Tlie SeiTctaiy of State for the Cotonies does not aet as Agent either for tiie- 
Dominicsis or for the Crown Colonies for raising loans in ^^!nglnT«^ Jq the- 
latter case the loan is raised through the Crown Agents. 
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not, the auditing staff shodid be entirely separate. The Auditor 
General has been given under the constitution a very special 
status and it is highly desirable that the accounts of the Central, 
as well as the provincial Governments, should be audited by an 
officer holding an independent position. He should, however, 
fulfil a triple function. The Auditor Generdfcl’s repiort on pro- 
vincial accounts has to be presented in the first place to the 
provincial Governments and submitted for comment to th^ 
provincial Council with whom financial responsibility will reside. 
It must also go to the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State. It will thus keep the Central Government informed as to 
the solvency of the province and the carrying out of its statutory 
obligations. Thirdly, the accounts as finally approved by the 
Auditor General, which must be the basis on which the credit 
status of each province rests, should be submitted to any authority 
that may be concerned in the sanctioning of loans. 
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CHAPTER 8.— THE PROBLEM OF THE 
INDIAN STATES. 

^Glaim to Share of Customs; 

018. My report has hitherto dealt solely with British India. 
Any new scheme of financial relations, however, should take 
account of the problem of the Indian States. Under the sclieme 
outlined in preceding .sectious, the Central Government will be- 
come mainly dependent upon customs revenue. The States have 
put forward a claim to share in this, and the Butler Committee, 
(Indian States (Committee, 1928-29) recognised that there is much 
force in the claim. It is, indeed, obvious that the Indian customs 
tariff does in fact impose taxation on the inhabitants of the 
Indian States to the extent that they consume imported goods. 
In many of the States there is in addition a duty levied at the 
frontier of the State so that the inhabitants pay double tax. But 
it is pointed out on behalf of the Indian States that it is clearly 
impossible to levy as high duties as would otherwise be the case, 
jf the goods have already paid duty on entering British India. 
Before the War, w'hen duties were low, the grievance was not 
a very serious one, but the total customs and excise revenue of 
the Centiul Government has risen from 10 crores before the War 
to over 50 crores in the cur^nt year ; and has become tlie largest 
and most elastic source of revenue in India to-day. This ex- 
pansion has increased proportionately the burden imposed by 
the Imperial (^vernment on tlie population of the States. Fur- 
ther, the raising of rates of duty has been associated with a 
protective policy, and though in some cases it is possible that 
the effect may be to encourage the establishment of industries 
in Indian States, their comparatively backward economic con- 
dition makes it much less likely that “this will happen than that 
the industries will be established in British India. This means 
that the population will have to pay the higher prices of pro- 
tection without reaping a due proportion of "the benefits. In 
any case, the States have no voice in the determination of tariff 
policy. 

Many claims and cross-claims may have to be considered and 
evaluated before a proper adjustment can be reached. Some 
of the States may advance arguments based on their treaty 
rights, or on the consequences which have flowed from the 
cession, of territory. ITie contention that Indian customs duties 
levied at the };x)rts were in effect transit duties, and as such 
prohibited by the Barcelona Convention, was not accepted by 
the Butler Committee, inasmuch as the Convention made a 
special exception for cases of this kind, and the Committee 
came to the definite, conclusion that “ British India is fully en- 
titled to impose maritiVne customs for the purposes of India as a 
whole.” Again, the greatly increased cost of Defence and 
other sei^uces which the Government of India performs for India 
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as a whole would have to be considered. Without attempting 
to reach conclusions as to tfie validity of the various arguments 
on either side, the following figures give an indication of the 
dimensions of the chief items involved. 

In the view of the Butler Committee, the consumption of 
imported goods in Indian States may be roughly estimated as 
being about two-thirds as great per head as in British India. 
The population of the Indian States in 1921 was 68 millions 
out of 306 millions (which .is the population of India, excluding * 
Burma). On the basis of two-thirds consumption ^jer head, 
this means that the consumption of the Indian States repre- 
sents something like 16 per cent, of the ‘goods imported. The 
net customs revenue for British India other than Burma after 
deducting the cost of collection, the receii>ts from export duties 
and a few other items amounted to 38 crores in 1928-29 ; 16 
per cent, of this is approximately G crores. 'Ihe corresponding 
pre-war figure wmuld be about IJ crores. 

On the other hand, the cost of the Army has ‘;isen from 
30 to 65 crores, an increase after deducting Burma’s share of 
approximately 24 crores for British India. The {Kipulation of 
the Indian States is 22 per cent, of the total — 68 millions out 
of 306 millions ; and the area 38 p(“.r cent. — 598,000 square 
miles out of 1,570,000 square miles. Even the lower of these 
two percentages gives nearly 5^ crores as the amount of the 
increased cost of the army, which it«might be argued could bd 
attributed to the Indian States. 

Thus the chief claims and counter-claims are of a similar 
order of magnitude. It is not necessary to discuss here any 
of the minor claims, namely, that the States should take re- 
sfionsihility for part of the debt or increase in other All-India 
charges on the one hand, or, that the States suould have a 
share in the salt tax, railway receipts and other budget items, 
on the other ; for the amounts involved are small and, if admitted 
on one side or the other, wouk\ not greatly affect the picture 
that has been given of India’s finances. In any case, if claims 
are to be admitted, they will have to be separately examined 
for each State or group of States and can obviously only be 
determined by adopting the proposal of the Butler Committee 
which recommended “ that an expert body should be appointed 
to enquire into (1) the reasonable claims of the Slate or group 
of States to a share in the customs revenue, and (2) the ade- 
quacy of their contribution to Imperial burdens.” 

Future Situation. 

314. But, w'hatever the decision may be as regai'ds the past, 
it is proper to point out that if future developments follow the 
course indicated in the previous <rhapte‘is of my report, the 
financial position of the States vis-a-vis that of British India 
will change to the detriment of the former, for I have assumed 
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that customs revenue will st3adily increase, that All-India 
charges will tend to diminish and tnat the resulting surplus in 
the central budget will release some central sources of revenue 
for the use of the provinces. Customs will thus become even 
more than at present the mainstay of the central budget, and 
the States will therefoj'e bear a larger pro^wriion than at present 
of All-India sei'vices. This proixuiion will steadily grow. If the 
expert committee decides that the States are bearing less than 
their share at present, this will not be unreasonable. But, if 
it decides otherwise , they will have "a claim to a share in the 
future increase in customs. This is one of the unsolved questions 
alluded to in a previous chapter as a reason for the distribu- 
tion to the provinces of something less than the total anticipated 
surplus on the central budget. 

Share in the proceeds of the Excises. 

315. But the matter does not end here. It has been suggested 
that it will be necessary to raise part of the funds needed for 
“ nation building ” services by means of excise duties on articles 
of common consumption, and that these excises should be uni- 
form throughout India. But if, as seems inevitable, these ex- 
cises are levied in the main at the point of production, these 
also will be a form of taxation on the inhabitants of the Indian 
States. As these taxes are to be used purely for local pur- 
poses, the claim will arise, either for the States to share in 
the proceeds, or for a rebate to be given on these gO( 5 ds when 
imported into the States. If such taxes are to play an increas- 
ing role in Indian finance, either the internal barriers between 
the States and British India will assume increasing importance, 
or some means must be found of harmonising financial policy in 
the two sections of the country. 

In proposing that there should be an enquiry into the claim 
of the States for a share in customs and their contribution to 
Imperial burdens, the Butler Committee suggested that as a re- 
sult of this investigation “ a financial settlement would be made 
between the Imperial Government and the State or group of 
States on the lines of settlements made in the past between 
the Imperial and provincial Governments.” This suggestion, 
however, only meets one part of the problem. A share in pro- 
ceeds is a very practical matter from the point of view of the 
budgets of the States ; but the circumstances are such that they 
may very properly ask to be consulted in regard to financial 
policy. The Commission has recognised that there are many 
matters which are of common interest to both British India 
and the States and have suggested that there is room for the 
progressive development of the machinery of consultation. Tariff 
policy and all-India taxation are clearly matters in which collab- 
oration is badly needed. It is very undesirable that any new’ 
fiscal developments should foster internal barriers to trade; 
indeed, it has been suggested that any allocation of central 
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revenues to the States should be made contingent on the aboli- 
tion of those that now exist and the creation of a real economic 
unity in India. Such terms cannot appropriately be discussed 
here, for the Commission has not been charged with the duty 
of examining this question ; but if the finances of India tend, 
as is suggested in my report, in the direction of federal finance, 
and if all-India taxes are levied on a substantial scale for the 
benefit of nation-building services in the provinces, it will be- 
come of increasing urgencj^ that the financial relations not 
merely between the States and the Imperial Government, but 
between the States and the provinces, should be appropriately 
regulated. 
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C71APTER 9.— SUMMARY. 

316. My specific coiiclusions aud recommendations may now 
be briefly summarised. I have based this reptirt on two general 
assumptions, namely, that it is both possible and desirable to 
improve the economic and social condition of India by a sub- 
stantial increase in the expenditure on nation-building servicesj 
and secondly, that it is possible to raise additional revenues for 
tliis purpose, provided that the incidence of further taxation is 
adjusted to the capacity of the taxpayers to pay. If additional 
taxation is to be raised, however, it is necessary that the new 
constitution should ensure : 

(a) that sources of revenue appropriate to their require- 
ments are available for those authorities who have urgent 
and expanding services to administer ; 

(b) that all parts of India make a not unfair contribution 
to common purposes, and 

(c.) that responsibility for imposing additional taxation is 
definitely laid uTwn those who will have to incur additional 
expenditure. 

317. The existing financial scheme doe.s not adequately fulfil 
these conditions. In particular, the allocation of resources 
between the Centre and the Provinces respectively has beeJi 
criticised and with ju8tio3 on three main grounds ; — 

(ft) Although the provinces have rapidly expanding needs, 
tVio sources of provincial revenue (of which the chief are 
land revenue, alcoholic excises aud stamps) are almost 
stationary, while the revenue of the Centre (the diief sources 
are customs, non-alcoholic excises, income tax and salt 
duty) which has to meet conjparatively stationary needs has 
expanded and is capable of fmrther expansion. 

(b) It has treated the provinces very unequally, by giving 
some of them a much greater proportionate increase of 
revenue than others. 

(c) It has given practically no power to the provinces to 
tax industrial activities, and has therefore handicap^ted the 
industrial provinces. 

318. An analysis of the central budget and of the elements 
which corafwse it shows that a surplus is likely to emerge 
gradually as a result of the growth of revenue — the chief con- 
tributor to which will be customs. This surplus, however, will 
not be realised if the expansion of trade is checked by internal 
disorder or external difficulties, if India adopts a policy of extreme 
■protection or if cetitral expenditure is allowed to grow by the 
expansion of central activities. The size of the surplus will be 
largely affected by the extent of the reduction that can be made 
in expenditure on defence, which is a very high proportion of 
the central budget. 
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319. Any prospective surplifs in the central budget, however, 
will go a comparatively little way towards meeting the needs 
of the provinces. It is, therefore, essential to find new sources 
of revenue. Additional funds may be found from the following 
sources : — 

(a) Increased yield of the income tax by lowering tfie 
exemption limits, by steepening the graduation in the case 
of intermediate inc<anes and by an aiiiendinent of the law 
relating to the taxation* of in(X)me' invested abroad. The 
rate is also low and a moderate increase should be possible. 

(b) Abolition of the exemption of agricultural incomes 
from income tax. 

(c) hTational excises on such commodities as cigarettes and 
matches. 

(d) Terminal taxes. 

Item (ri) is a form of taxation which falls naturally witliiii the 
provincial sphere ; but the othtu:^ are taxes wliich should he tJie 
subject of central legislation and should be centrally coflocted. 

320. Three methods of dealing with this situation have been 
suggested : — 

(a) the assignment of all revenues (including customs, 
etc.) to the provinces where they are collected, and the 
financing of the Central (Jovernment by means of appro- 
priate contributions from each province ; 

(b) the transfer to the Centre of certain seiTices now fxu;- 
formed by the provincial Governments or, while leaving 
administration in the hands of the •provincial Governments, 
the financing of them from central funds by means of a 
system of grants-in-aid or by some other method ; 

(c) the supplementing of the sources of revenue assigned 
to and collected by the provinces by certain national taxes 
collected by the Centre on bel\alf of the provinces and ’dis- 
tributed to them on some predetermined automatic basis. 

The first method is open to certain practical and theoretical 
objections. In the first place, if there aie to be no internal 
barriers in India, customs duties and similar taxes must be col- 
lected at a uniform rate, and in any case can most conveniently 
be collected by a central organisation. Secxuidly, the plan would 
involve conferring on the Central Government the right to inter- 
vene and to compel a defaulting province to produce its contri- 
bution to the central exchequer. In the third place, the scheme 
is based on the assumption that each province has a natural right 
to all the revenues collected within it. This assumption is 
indefensible. The customs revenue, which is collected at port 
i^ actually paid in some measure by people all over India. In- 
come tax profits are collected in the province where the head- 
quarters of a business are situated, but often do not arise within 
the province; The absence of internal economic barriers has in 
fact made India an economic unity, and the taxation which 
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arises from the activities of centres, such as Bombay and 
Calcutta, may properly be regarded as due to the whole economic 
life of India. For this reason, it is claimed and with justice that 
some of the revenues collected at the great centres of activity 
should be spent on matters of common interest or redistributed 
according to the needs of the various provinces for expenditure 
locally. 

The second method has many arguments in its favour, and it 
would be possible to devise schemes that would not involve a 
revival of the system of ‘ doles ’ with all their uncertainties. 
They would, however, imply central inspection and at least 
a limited control over local activity ; and when the nation-build- 
ing services develop on a large scale, it will require a vast 
bureaucracy to administer them from a single centre or even 
to exercise financial control. Considering the size of India, and 
the diversity of local conditions, centralisation of such activities 
except in their early stages does not seem a practical, even if 
it were a desirable, policy. 

There remains only the third method. For the reasons given, 
distribution to the province of origin does not entirely meet the 
necessities of the case. Of alternative methods, the only one 
which is at once simple, automatic and to some extent a test 
of “ needs,” is distribution in proportion to population. To 
distribute a large part, of the revenues of India on this basis 
would be unfair to the provinces with a sparse population and 
would tend to hold back the progi’ess of the more advanced, and 
by transferring resources from the richer to the poorer provinces, 
would divorce responsibriity for taxation from responsibility for 
spending. But though for these reasons the method can only 
be used to a limited extent, the haphazard character of the pro- 
vinces of India and the inequalities resulting from historical 
accident make it necessary to introduce into the financial system 
of India some device that vuill tend to mitigate the inequalities 
that at present exist. 

A complete scheme of allocation should, therefore, provide 
for the distribution of centrally collected revenues in part accord- 
ing to origin and in part on a population basis. 

321. The scheme proposed for the raising and allocation of 
resources in accordance with these principles is as follows : — 

(i) For administrative and fiscal reasons it is desirable 
that the customs duty on imported liquor should be brought 
into relation with the excise policy of each province, since 
the present arrangements, under which customs duties are 
central, while provincial Governments control the possession, 
transport, purchase and sale of such liquor, have led to 
considerable administrative friction. The duty on imported 
liquor should ‘be reduced to the standard luxury rate of 30 
per cent, and the provinces should be given the right 
of imposing further duties in the form of excises on such 
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liquors in accordance wfth their excise policy. This would 
involve a loss of IJ crores to central revenues. 

(ii) The revenue from commercial stamps should be trans- 
ferred to the Centre. This proposal has been accepted in 
principle by most of the provincial Finance Members. 

(iii) To meet the claims of the industrial provinces, one- 
half of the proceeds of the income tax paid by residents 
of a province (including the tax on dividends received by » 
them from companies * carrying on operations outside the 
province) should be assigned to the province concerned. 
Super tax would, however, continue to be entirely central, 
since the Central Government cannot at present make the 
financial sacrifice which a division of this tax would involve. 
The question of super tax should, however, be reconsidered 
after ten years. It is estimated that this would give the 
provinces 4^ crores a year on the basis of the present yield 
of the income tax. 

(iv) In order to enable provinces to adjust tax*ation be- 
tween their rural and urban classes, provincial Governments 
should have the option of levying a surcharge on the income 
tax collected on the incomes of residents in the province. 
The surcharge should be limited to half the tax transferred 
to them in accordance with the preceding paragraph, i.e., 
to one quarter of the total tax. 

(v) The exemption from inconie tax of agricultural in- 
comes should be abolished by definite stages and the whole 
of the proceeds of the taxation of these incomes should be 
assigned to the province of origin. 

(vi) Provinces should be empowered to levy terminal 
taxes for provincial purposes in accordance with the con- 
ditions indicated in the body of the report. 

(vii) There should be constituted a Provincial Fund fed 
by specially designated taxes, including the following : — 

(a) excise on cigarettes, 

(b) excise on matches, and 

(c) the duty on salt, to be transferred when the. 
central budget situation permits. 

The resources of this Fund should be automatically dis- 
tributed to the provinces on a 'per capita basis. 

322. The central budget cannot at present afford the immediate 
transfer to the provinces of all the resources which it will ulti- 
mately lose under the preceding scheme. It is, however, undesir- 
able that the allocation should be capricious or that policy should 
be changed from time to time. It is, therefore, proposed that 
a time-table should be drawn up under which each of the above 
items would be transferred according to a definite schedule that 
would complete the transfer in ten years. ^ In drawing up the 
schedule, the urgent needs of Bengal and to a less extent of 
Bombay should be recognised, and the transfer of income tax 
receipts should be begun as early as possible. 
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323. If all the preceding proposalls are carried out it would add 
nearly 40 crores to the revenues of the provinces by 1940, of 
which 12 would have been transferred from the central budget. 

Some indication of the way in which this scheme will meet 
the difficulties of each province is given in the text of my report. 

324. The proposal to assist the provinces by means of a Pro- 
vincial Fund is essentially a federal ridea. The Central Govern- 
ment will not be directly interested in the amount of the Fund or 
in the distribution of the proceeds, and the body that controls the 
taxes which it includes should, therefore, act on behalf of the 
provinces. The Central licgislative xisseinbly in the form pro- 
posed by the Commission is a suitable body to vote these taxes ; 
but the initiative in regard to changes in them should be taken 
officially by the provincial Governments of whose budgets they 
will form an integral part. It is, therefore, proposed that the 
Finance .Ministers of the provinces should form an Inter-Pro- 
vincial Council that would meet once a year to consider pro- 
posals in regard to the Fund. If the Finance Members of more 
than, say, three provinces desire a change, it would be the duly 
of the Finance Minister of the Central Government formally 
to move in thci Assembly that the (!hange be made. T'he niotion 
would be left to tlie free vote of the Assembly, and the Governor- 
General in Council would not have the right to certify taxes for 
the Provincial Fund. 

Such proposals should be considered at a special session of the 
Assemblj , and in order that the Assembly should have before 
it the case for the proix)sed change, the Finance Ministers of tlie 
provinces (or a few specially deputed for the purpose by the 
Inter-Provincial Council), should be entitled to attend the session 
and take part in the debate. They would not, however, be 
members of the Assembly for the purpose of voting. 

Changes in tlie Provincial Fund would not require the approval 
of the Council of State, but would take effect on the vote of the 
Assembly alone. 

Constitutional safeguards would be required to ensure that the 
proceeds of taxes levied for the Fund should not be diverted 
to other purposes and that the allocation of taxes to the Fund 
and the basis of its distribution should not be changed without 
the approval not only of a two-thirds majority of the Assembly, 
but also of a simple majority of the representatives of, say, two- 
thirds of the provinces. 

325. Proposals are made with regard to the keeping of pro- 
vincial accounts and balances and for the setting up of an 
Advisory lioan Coui\fnl to co-ordinate the loans of the provinces, 
draw up standard regulations relating to loans and consult with 
the Government of India in regard to all provincial loan 
operations. . 
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326- Tlie levying of maritiuie customs involves the taxation of 
the population of the Indian States by the Government of India 
and the States have put forward a claim that they should there- 
fore receive a share in this customs revenue. But the counter- 
claim involving a not dissimilar amount may also be put for- 
ward that tfie States ought to bear a part ol' tlie increasing cost 
of Imperial burdens. The Butler Committee has, therefore, 
proposed that an expert body should be appointed to enquire into 
both claim and countev-clairA. 

But whatever the decision may be as regards the past, the 
development of India’s finance in accordance with the plan out- 
lined in this rc[>ort will make the Central Govoruinent in- 
creasingly deperulent on customs revenue and increase the taxa- 
tion which it imfK)ses on the population of ihe States at a time 
when the (iost of the Imperial burden is stationary or falling. 
It will, thus, strengthen the ca^so for determining what is the 
burden that may in equity be imposed upon the States. 
Purtbor, if uniform national excises are to play a.r\ incrcjwing role 
in Indian finances, they will, if levied at the point of production, 
constitute a new form of taxation on the |X)pulation of the States 
and make it still more important to find a means of harmonising 
the financial poIic\y of the Indian States and of British India. 

Tliis matter is, moreovei*, not merely one of liiiaiHrial adjust- 
ment but gives rise to a claim that the representatives of the 
Indian States should be consulted oa financial policy, ’l.'he 
financial problem illustrates the need for the progressive develoi)- 
ment of the machinery of consultation between British India 
and the States, which the Commission have proposed. 


While the responsibility for the conclusions reached in the pre- 
ceding reix^rt are mine and mine alone, I wish to acknowledge 
with gratitude the debt which I* owe to the wise counsel, to 
the unfailing patience and care and to the profound knowledge 
of India’s financial system of Mr. B. Rama Ran. Without his 
co-operation I could not (x>ssibly have completed the task allotted 
to me in the time available. 


W. T. Layton. 
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PART VIII. APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX TO FINANCIAL REPORT. 


FINANCIAL ASPECT’ OF THE SEPARATION OF BURMA. 

1. In view of the fact that the Commission has recommended that Burma 
ishould be separated from India, it has been necess^iry in the preceding report to 
picture the future iinancial situation of India with Burma excluded and therefore 
to form some idea of the financial cfTccis of separation. Some of these effects 
can bo set down with piccision, but others depend upon a number of debatable 
points wliich will have to be settled at the time of separation. The following 

' note sets out the issues involved, and the approximate eflFect on the finances of 
India and Burma ixv;pectivcly on certain assumj)tions as to the basis of the 
settlement, '.riiis note is based upon estimates contained in a memorandum 
submitted to the Commission by the Burmese Government, and on the further 
e\ddeuce and statistics supplied by the Finance Member of Burma. 

Financial consequences of Separation, 

2. If Burma is separated, the customs, income tax and other central taxes 
oolkiC'ted in Burma, will bo taken into the Exchtjquer of the Burmese Government. 
On the other hand, the latter will become chargeable for such ex]^>cnditure of the 
Indian Government as is now made in or on behalf of Burma. It is generally 
assumed in Burma that this transfer would show a large gain in her favour with 
a corresponding loss to India. Before reaching a conclusion, however, it is 
ncKsessury to answer the following questions : — 

(a) What itiuns of the Indian Budget should bo transferred to Burma and 
what should bo the basis of the transfer ; in jmrticular, what should bo the 
basis for estimating the charge assigned U) Burma for defence and for her 
share of the debt of India ? Wlmt new charges, if any, would be incurred by 
Burma in virtue of her existence as a separate entity ? 

{h) Would all the revenues wliich are now collected within l»cr borders on 
behalf of the Central Govornraent of India continue to be collected and be 
available for a separate Burma ? On the other hand, would there be any 
additional revenues wliich either India or Biama could^collcNjt as a result of 
separation ? 

(c) Hence, would India’s loss precisely correspond to Burma’s gain, if 
any, Jind vice versa ? 

As regards the firat of these (Questions, the Finance Member of the Government 
of Burma c.alculate.s (on the basis of the accounts for 1926-27) that expenditure 
for civil administration umuimting to 186 lakhs, w'hich is now borne by the Govern- 
ment of Ind ia, would become ch j rgea ble to Burma. This is made up of the follow- 
ing items : — 

«. Expenditure 

(in lakhs of rufiees). 


Political 74 

Collection of central ... 20 

Pensions, etc, 30 

Audit 11 

Scientific Departments 15 

Ports and Pilotage 9 

Other heads 27 


186 

In addition to the above items some new expenditure would also l>e involved 
resulting from the independent status of Burma. Also some expense might be 
incurred in the management of the currency. But such items would be small and 
an addition of 10 to 15 lakhs would cover ^em, 

MilHary Charges, 

3. There remain the tf.vo outstanding questions of the army and the debt. 
As regards the army, the Commission was informed that the actual military 
expenditure in Burma amounted in 1926-27 to 122 lakhs. But Burma clearly 
ought to bear sonie proportion of the over-head charges and expenditure in England. 
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MoreoTer, itwa-8 admitted that for t\lo reasons the expenditure in Burma is much 
lower than it would need to be, if the militar}’’ situation in Bunna were regarded 
as an entircly independent problem. One is the proximity of the Army in India, 
which e^n be used to re-inforce the troops in Burma at short notice, and the 
other the fact that Burma is largely defended by sea and depends upon the British 
Navy. It can, therefore, reasonably bo claimed that Burma's contribution to- 
wards defence is by no means fully represented by the small expenditure upon 
the troops actually in Burma and that she may properly be called upon to pay 
something further towards Imperial defence. If the 9i per cent, of the budget 
rule, which is in force to-day in Ceylon,* were applied to Buima, it would make < 
her contribution about 2 crores. llut Ceylon is bhviouslj" less vuhicrable from 
the land than Burma whose frontier problem cannot eniii’oly be separated from 
that of British India. If Burma were charged three crores, it would represent 
16 per cent, of her total revenue after separation, which compares with over 
30 per cent, for British India and about 12 per cent, for the Straits 
Settlements.* 

Debt Charges. 

4. On the question of the debt, there has been much acadcjmic discnission as to 
whether or not Burma should pay for the cost of <:he Burmese w«rs in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and abstruse calculations have betui made from the 
time of the conquest of Burma onward slanving that, if the coat of these wars is 
debited to Burma, she has, practically throughout her association with India, 
lie^n a deficit province, and that if these delicits are accjumulated at compound 
interest ht^r dei)t to India is now 90 crores. On the other hand, it is argued, and 
with force, that India has not been paying interest on this basis, hut tliat in fact 
before the war her ao-(;alled unproductive debt had entirely disappeared, and that 
it is not reasonable to cont inue to charge against Burma interest on debt that has 
been K^paid one or two generations ago out of taxation, still less to calculate 
this accumulation at c./mp^mnd iritiTCst. If thi.» <.*om pound interest accunuila- 
tion is left out of account, Burma is not in fact a deficit province at all, but 
contributed hcftjre tlie war and to a growing extent to the general expenditure of 
India. Since the war*, her (urntrihurion has risen still further. Mt^aiiwhilc, the 
uni)roductivc debt of India, which was estimated recently at 180 crores, has 
grown to this figure mainly from the gi*ant of 160 crores, which re]>rc?sents the 
gift of India towards the (‘.xpenses of the war, and from deficits n'alised by the 
(IJentnil dovernment in the years following the war. It seems .t :*^6onable tliat 
Burma should be dcihited with a proportion of this unpoxiuctive debt on a basis 
to he agreed upon. On the basis of the revenues raised in Burma and British 
India respectively that j)roportioii w-ould be in the neighbourhood of 10 per cent. 

It has been argued, however, that Burma’s share should he rather higher than 
this. In saying thiit the unproductive debt was reduced to zero in 1915, it must he 
homo in mind that this was accomplished in part by the use of the Famine 
Insurance Fund, which was in ojKjration before the war, and that Burma, 
which is not subject to famine, made no contribution towards this. To 
the extent therefore that India has amortised her debt without Burma’s help 
the latter is not entitled to benefit. These and other factors liave to be taken 
into consideration in arriving at an estimate of the unproductive debt to be 
apportioned between the two countries. The minimum amount to he assigned 
to Burma suggested in evidence to the Commission was from 7 to 8 crores 
with an interest and sinking fund charge of 50 lakhs. On the other hand, a 
compound interest calculation w'oulcl make her debt 90 crores with an interest 
charge of 5 crores. If, after taking into account the considemtions referred 
to a&)ve, the debt to he apportioned were put at 300 crores Burma’s share ^ 
would amount to a figure of 30 to 35 crores with a net interest charge after 
allowing for amortisation of approximately 2 crores a ye^ir. 


* Ceylon contributes towards her defence the actual cost of the garrison or 
91 per cent, of her assessable revenue, whichever is the lower. The Straits 
Settlements contributes the actual cost of the garrison or 20 per cent, of her 
assessable revenue, whichever is the lower. 
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AMitiom to Burf^ui^s Budget 

5. It is not the purpose of this note to suggest v^hat is t!;e proper figure for these 
items which will clearly have to be fully discussed between tlio parties ; but the 
foit^going comments ha been made to indicate that there is a cxisctobe made for 
some hgiiie between the 3 crorea (say 2.1 crorcs for the Army and 50 lakhs for the 
debt) suggested in Burma and 8 crorcs (3 for the Army and 5 for the debt). In 
the following calculations, 5 crorcs has been adoptefl os a token figure, but it will 
be quite easy for the reader to make arljustments on the assumption of any alterna- 
tive between 3 and 8 erores. losing this token figun?, the net addition to Buiina's 
biidget after separation would be 7 crorcs made up as follows : — 

Additional cost of admmist ration indicated above 180 hikbs. 

Debt and Dohmee 500 „ 

Cost of colk*ciu)n of additioiuil revenue ... 20 „ 

Total 700 „ 

Sejniraflon and CmUmm Revenues, 

5. Tm-ning to the n^venue side, the customs and excise collected in Burma in 
1028-29 amounted to 057 lakhs. Whether this could all be collected is a question 
wliicli depends on the (iominercial rohitions betw^een India and Burma after 
separation^ If Burma and Iniba are separated without any special provision as 
to their mutual connnerce, Burmese imports from India will become subject to the 
existing tariff, w'hihi goods shipped from Burma to India will equally become 
dutiable. This trade is so im|»ortant to both countries and the trade relations 
betw'i]i?Ti them have become so Intimate during the perk'wl when they have bwm 
within the same tariff w^dl, that this questkm must be carefully considered. One 
of the motives for a.sking for separation is that Burma dislikes India’s protective 
policy seeing that the industries so far prote(?ted are almost entirely situated in 
India and that Bunmise consumers have to pay higher prices for the benefit of 
the Indian protected manufac.ttrcr. Burma, for example}, wants duty-free steel. 
J\'ow this consideration niles out the possibility of a customs union between 
the two countries under wdjich, while l^ing separate politically, trade between 
them would be free while they would adopt a unifoim tariff ms-d-vis the outside 
world. 

But if this plan is reje<3ted, it docs not necessarily follow that the existing 
tariff must apply t() all Ind<:)-Burmes<5 trade. It has been suggested that a special 
j)refercntial arrarigement might be made between the two countries. Prefci'ences 
within the Empire are, f)f course, general, but hitherto this lias applied between 
the Mother-Country and the members of the Empire. Whether preferences 
between two Dominions, but not a]^)pliGable to the Mother-Country or to the 
whole of the Em [lire, would be regarded as discrimination by foreign nations, is 
not f^ertain. But there has in any case been a tendency to admit as exceptions 
to the most-favoured-nation clause cases where nations are dividing for the first 
time into separaie jiolitieal units. A fortiori, this would apply betw'een members 
of the Empire. In any case, Burma and India could arrange prc^fercnces which 
would in fact operate almost exclusively betwoon them, even though the preferen- 
tial rates were applicable throughout the Empire, seeing that the commodities 
chiefly concerned — e.g. rice — are not subject to competition from other Imperial 
countries. If it wen^ so dcsir€}d, therefore, there is little doubt that some plan 
could be devised that would mitigate the effect that would otherwise be produced 
by .subjecting each others’ commerce to the full existing tariff. 

Bfject of Separation on Burmese FimncAis. 

7. For the purpose of the present discussion, however, it is best to assume that 
TndO' Burmese trade wall become subject to existing duties. This at once raises 
a very imx>ortant quastioji for Burma. Prior to the present budget, Bumiese 
kerosene iiaid an excise duty in Burma of 1 anna per gaUon and large quantities 
went to India free of import duty. Kerosene imiiorted into India from other 
sources paid an import fluty of 21 annas per gallon. The rates under the new 
budget are LJ annas excise and 2i annas import duty. There is no reason why 
India should, after separation, forego the difference between the excise and the 
import duty. It must, therefore, be assumed that Burma will lose the kerosene 
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excise on kerosene sold in India and^tliat it will bear the normal import duty. A 
similar case is that of motor spirit. In this case the tax in India takes the fontn 
of an excise of 4 annas, and so far as the very large supplies which come from 
Burma are concerned, the duty is levied in that country. India will clearly be 
able to require that this should in future be collwitt^ in India. Allowing for about 
26 lakhs, accounted for by Burma's consumption, Burma will lose 190 laklis of the 
gross customs collectifms now made in Btirrna. It is further assumed that she 
will lose 25 lakhs by repealing the existing protective import duties. On the other 
hand, she will gain an additional 60 Likhs* from the application of the rice export 
duty to rice sent to India., and, accoixiing to the estimate of the Burmese Oovern- 
ment, a further 116 lakhs from di^tiable imports, now received free from India. 
If these changes had betm made ffL 1928-29, Burma, instead of collecting 657 
lakhs would have eollectwi 628 lakhs. 'Phis, with 185 lakhs from income tax, 
35 from salt, 25 from raihvays and 10 lakhs from miscellaneous sources gives a 
total of 873 lakhs compjired w'ith the 7 crores of additional expenditure 
referred to above. Her gain, therefore, would be a 7 >)n-oximately 1 ^ crores. It has, 
however, to be noted that 176 lakhs of her revenut> represents new taxation, 
some of which would fall on her own inhabitants, and that wfcile her consuming 
industries would benefit fi’om the removal of existing protcjctive duties, her oil 
industry would hjivc to face competition in Lidia on equal terms instead of 
cnjojdng, as at ^irescnt, the benefit of a protectefi market. 

Effect of Separation on Indian FinameJt. • 

8. Ixioking at the Indian side of the question, out of the 7 crores additional 
exfienfliture by Burma, 686 lakhs represents expenditure transferred from India. 
Moreover, she would gain not only the whole of the.' existing excise lost by Burma, 
but also the additional revenue due to taxing all kerosene at the rate (»f 2.|1 annas. 
This increase would have yielded her in 1928-29 an additional 111 laklis. h'urther, 
it is roughly estimated that she may gain some 25 lakhs from larger duties on other 
imports from Burma. These benefits to her budget, together amount to 
1012 lakhs. Against this lias to be set the loss pi 912 lakhs of various revenue 
collected on her behalf in Burma. Her net gain would, therefore, 1 mi about 
a crore. 

Statement shmeing JjOsscs and Gains due to Separation, 

9. Those somewhat complicated figures may be summarised in the following 
form : — 

Effect of Separation upon HurwiCs Finances, 


Additional Revenue, Additional Expenditure. 


Lakhjf, 


Lakhs, 

Amount now collected in 

657 


Cost of collection in Burma ... 20 

Burma. 



, New (14) and transferred (166) 180 

Deduct kerosene and 

190 


exxKjnditure including i)oliti- 

motor spirit excise ex- 



cal departments. 

cept on Burmese con- 



Debt and Army Contribution 500 

sumption (25). 



— 

DedfoU protectionist 

25 


Total 700 

duties to be abolished. 





442 



Add export duty on rice 

60 



to India. 




Add duty on Imports from 

116 



India. 







618 


Income Tax 

... 

186 


Salt 

... 

36 


Railways 

... 

25 


Miscellaneous 

... 

10 

Surplus available for Burma-... 173 

# - 

Total 

... 

873 

Total ... 873 



— 

— 


* Here again the rate has been reduced from 3 annas to 21 annas. 
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Effect upon India" r Finances, 


Gains. 

Lakhs. 

Existing excise on motor spirit 190 
and kerosene. 

Additional rate on kerosene to 111 
bring to 2] annas basis. 

Duties on other imports from 25 
Burma. 


Total :i26 


Ijossea. 

Lakhs. 

Customs now collected in 657 
Burma. 

Other taxes 255 

012 

Less expenditure transferred to 686 

Burma. 

226 

Surplus available for India ... 100 
Total 326 


The dgiires are mainly based on the Finance and Revenue Aoc^jiints relating to 
the year 1928-29, which is the latest available return which gives figures in detail 
for particular provinces. This should be borne in mind in comparing them with 
the figure for India as a whole in the main report which relates to 1929 -30. But 
the variations from year to year are small and, in any case, as the table is intended 
to be used to illustrate general principles, variations of a few lakhs are not signifi- 
cant. 

Recent Budget changes. 

10. It should, however, be noted that the table in the preceding paragraph 
strictly applies to the situation prior to the current budget which h;is somewhat 
altiCrcd the situation disclased by these figures. In the first place, the Legislative 
Assembly has reduced th<j export duty on rice at a loss to the revenue of 30 lakhs. 
This hfis been replaced by other taxation. But Avhilc the rice duty was collected 
in Burma, it is not certaui that the alternative Uixation will be collected to the 
same extent in tluit country'. To the extent that this duty has not been re])lacod 
by one collected in Burma, the anticipated gain to Burma from taking over her 
own customs has been reduced, though, of course, it would be open to Burma to 
restore the duty after separation. Secondly, the Goveniment has already 
increased the excise on kenjsonc, though not yet to a level equal to that of the 
import duty. TIk.^ present increase is anticipated to yield 50 lakhs. At present 
this is being colle<;ted in Burma but would presumably be transferrotl to India 
after separation. To the extent of these 50 lakhs, the Government hiis already 
brought into account and used for the purx»ose of balancing its budget a sum 
which, for the purpose of this note, I have called now taxation. These two 
changes slightly modify the margin which is shown in the table. 

Conclusions, 

11. Taking the table as it stands, however, it shows that on the assumptions 
made, the revenue situation of the two countries together would be improved by 
additional taxation amounting — after the romission by Burma of the protective 
duties — to about 287 laklis, against which there would be entirely new expenditure 
of 14 lakhs, the balance being available for division between the two countries in 
proportions which are primarily governed by the amount charged to Burma in 
respect of debt and defence. If this allotment were 6 croifjs, as indicated in the 
table, Burma would i*eceive 1? crores of this margin, and India 1 crore. If 
Burma secured more favourable tenns iii respect of these items and was 
charged only 3 crores she would gain from separation 3^ crores while India 
would lose 1 crore. On the other hand, if she were charged 6| crores, her net 
gain would be nil wliile India would gain the whole of the 2J crores. It is ahio 
evident that if for the purpose of maintaining trade, the full additional duties 
were not levied, the not increase of revenue to bo divided between the two 
countries would be proportionately diminished. 

If the status quo were rigidly adhered to as regards customs duties (that is to 
say if free trade were maintained between the two countries and no additional 
revenue raised), aijd if Burma’s debt and defence contribution was fixed on such a 
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basis that there was no gain or loss ^ either side (i.e. at about the net figure 
which she now contribute to the Centre), it might still bo financially in Burma’s 
interest to separate on the ground that further expansion of customs duties 
would all accrue to her and be available for her own development. 

But Burma’s needs are great and it w'Oiild clearly help the initiating of a new 
regime if some additional funds were available. If no additional tax revenue 
results from the separation, these additional rcsourccij would only be forth- 
coming under a settlement which would impose a net loss on India ; and in view 
of the state of India’s fiminces, a solution which gave Burma the continuf^i 
advantage of a free entry into the Indian mark£)t and at the same time fixed }u;r 
debt and defence contributions at a figure which gave to India less than her 
present net contribution to the (Central Budget, is likely to be contested. I 
have, therefore, assumed that some additional fixation will in fact be involved 
and in the body of my report have used figuix^s for India excluding Burma Avhicli 
show a net gain to the former of the one crore indicated above. If separation 
is carried out on a liasis less favourable to India, a con*esponding deduction 
must bo made from the sum which I ha ve indicated as being available for t.lie 
jiTovinces. 
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PART IX.-THE FUTURE OF THE SERVICES. 

327. In Piirt IV of our first volume we have described the 
iuHX)rtant part which the Civil SeiTi<'e plays in the ^overjunont 
of India. Of no country can it be said more truly than of 
India that “government is adraifiistration,” and the success 
of the constitutional changes which we have proposed will 
depend, in no small degree, ujxni the maintenance of the high 
standards which the services have established. We have now 
to consider how best this may be secured. 

The first (jiiestion that arises is — how far should tlie new 
provincial Governments depend for their directing and control- 
ling staff upon officers under their orders who have been re- 
cruited on an All-India basis and how far upon officers recruited 
provincially. On the Lee Commission's recommendation All- 
India recruitment for the services employed in the transferred 
dei>artments of Government ended in 11)24, with one sigiiificant 
exception. In view of the obligation of the Governmc'.nt of 
India to maintain a medical reserve for war and to secure 
European medical treatment for the Ein’opoan personnel and 
their families, each province is required to employ a certain 
number of officers of the Indian Medical Service.* A])art from 
this the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police Service, the 
Irrigation Branch of the Indian Service of Engineers and, in 
all provinces but two, the Indian Forest Service, are the only 
services recruited by the Secretary of State on an All-India 
basis. Of these the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Police Service-^ the “ Security Services ” — stand in a class by 
themselves. The organisation and direction of the general 
administrative system, whether at headquarters or in the dis- 
tricts, rests upon the first ; and uix>n it and the Indian Police 
Service essentially depends the maintenance of law and order. 
The existence of a highly efficient administrative machine, and 
the resource and the energy which these two services brought 
to bear upon the difficult problems to which the Reforms gave 
rise, have contributed greatly to the large measure of success 
which has attended the working of the reformed Governments 
in the last ten years. The advance which we have recom- 
mended will call for the same qualities in at least as high 
a degree. Even when the difficulties incidental to the change 
itself have been overcome the administrative problems of the 
provinces will require services of the highest standard obtain- 
able. 

* Tho power to maku this requiremont rests upon Buie 12 of the Devolution 
Rules which runs os follows : — ** A local Government shall employ such number 
of Indian Medical Service officers in such appointments and on such terms and 
conditions as may be prescribed by tho Secretary of State in Council.** 
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Views as to Continuance ol All-India Recruitment for the 
Security Services. 

028. We summarise below the evidence we have received on 
the question of the future reeruitmeJit of the Security Services. 
The Governor in Council in Madras and one Member of Council 
in the Central Provinces do not desire to preserve any further 
All-India recruitment and would substitute for it provincial re- 
cniitment. With these exceptions thfi Governors in Council 
recommend the continnance of recruitment on an All-India basis. 
Those w'bo take this view, with one exception, recomnacnd that 
the Secretary of State should, as hitherto, he the appointing 
authority. And this opinion is not limited to the reserved side 
of the Government. In two provinces only do Ministers op|x)se 
this view. The Provincial Committees in Assam, Ikmgal, Bihar 
and Orissa,* and the Punjab (with one dissentient), all favour 
the continuance of All-India recanitmcnt. The Bnrina, Madras 
and United Provinces Committees are opjwsed to it, but the two 
last are not unanimous on the point. 'J'he majority of th(i 
Indian Central Committee recommends that, <'.\cept in Madras 
and Bombay, the new provincial Governments should be free 
to decide what proportion of tlie existing All-India Services 
should he provincialised. In Bombay it would provincialise 
all of them at once; in Madras it would retain the Indiati (’ivil 
Service and the Police on an All-India basis as at present. Two 
members would retain the present system of recruitment in all 
the provinces. 

The weight of this evidence is strongly on the side of llu; 
preservation of .Ml-India recruitment by the Secretary of 
State and we arc in full agreement with this view. We readily 
recognise the high standing of the provincial services; but an 
All-India Service has a much wider field of choice, and the 
status and tradition attaching to* it seciu’e for it recruits of a 
class for which a provincial service has no attriiclions. Mor<*- 
over under our proposals the responsibility for the government 
of a province in the event of a breakdown of the normal con- 
stitution will rest u^wn the Governor and ultimately upon the 
Governor-General. The Leo Commission had to deal with a 
similar question — the means by which the responsibility of 
the Government of India for maintaining a medical reserve for 
war could be discharged — and the .solution adopted was the 
employment in the provinces of a certain number of officers 
of a service recruited on an All-India basis. 

There is a third reason of great importance why All-India 
recruitment should be retained for these services. It is far 
from our intention to recommend a separate cadre of officers 
for the departments of the Central Government, for w’e believe 

* The Bihar and Orissa Committee recommends that the Govomor-Qencral 
should be the appointing authority. 
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that the present system whereby tfie central secretariat is drawn 
from members of the services in the provinces is most valu- 
able. A proper circulation between the provinces and the Centre 
is essential if contact is to be maintained over so vast an area. 
Furthermore, it is desirable that the minor administrations and 
excluded areas should be served by oflicers of qualifications 
similar to those of the liigher services who arc working under 
provincial Goveniinents. It would Ije clearly undesirable to have 
to recruit a small and select body for such special areas. It is 
on every ground far better to draw officers for them from a 
larger pool. 

Our Becommendation as to Security Services. 

329. We recommend therefore that the security services should 
continue to be recruited upon an All-India basis by the Secre- 
tary of State who should have power under a Rule similar 
to Rule 12 of the Devolution Rules (see footnote to para- 
graph 327), to require provincial Governments to employ these 
services in such numbers and in such appointments as he thinks 
necessary. His decision would of course be arrived at only 
after discussion with the provincial Governments and the Gov- 
ernment of India, and would be subject to reconsideration from 
time to time. The quota of All-India officers would vary accord- 
ing to the circumstances of each province and might eventually 
disappear. But we do liot think that the present numbers 
should be changed materially for some time to come, and the 
rights and prospects of officers now in the services should be 
carefully snfcgnarded. 

Irrigation and Forest Services^ 

330. So far as the two security services are concerned, the con- 
clusion we have reached is arrived at without hesitation. A 
more doubtful question arises in connection with the Irrigation 
Department and the Forest Department. Should recruitment 
on an All-India basis be continued in their case also? In two 
provinces recruitment for the Forest Department has already 
been completely provincialised in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Lee Commission, though of course existing 
All-India officers have been retained and are still in a control- 
ling position. Nevertheless, the difference in this respect 
between one province and another raises a complication. Some 
witnesses, such as the engineer. in charge of the Sukkur 
Barrage, expressed the view that irrigation was so vital a 
matter that the department dealing with it should continue to 
be reserved ; other evidence assumed that, if dyarchy ended, All- 
India recruitment would go with it. We think that the ques- 
tion in relation to Irrigation and Forests is of such importance 
that the authorities in India should have an opportunity of con- 
sidering it further in the light of the general scheme of consti- 
tutional reform which we are putting forward, and we there- 
fore do not propose on this head to do more than summarise 
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the evidence we have reccSved, and to indicate some of the 
considerations that must be weighed in coming to a final 
decision. 

None of the provincial Governments recommends the con- 
tinuance of All-India recnTiitment for the Irrigation Branch of 
the Indian Service of Engineers or for the Indian Eorest Ser- 
vice. There is also some evidence both from offuual and non- 
official witnesses that political necessitj^ requires that these ser- , 
vices sliould be provincially recruited.* But some of the heads 
of these departments take another view. We onrselvc?.s see strong 
advantages in the preservation of All-India rexTuitment, par- 
ticularly for the Irrigation Service. An irrigatioii work like 
the Sukkiir Barrage is to the vast territory vvhicli it supplies 
with water what the Assouan Darn is to Egypt : it is the basis 
of its whole economic being. The success of such a project 
depends not only on the efficiency of its construction but on 
the supervision of its subsequent administration : and the ser- 
vice which performs this administration is in every sense a 
vital security service. The work which tJie Forest Department 
performs may be less spectacular in its irnmc'diate results, but 
in iriJU-iy parts of India it is scarcely less iirq.^rtant than irri- 
gation. It is a matter of great moment both for the revenues 
and for the t;ontentracnt of India that this asset should be 
prudently developed and skilfully exploited. We very much 
doubt whether India is yet in a posftiori to find all the per- 
sonnel which it roejuires to maintain the administration of 
these two departments, both of which demand not only the 
highest technical knowledge but the most res(3lute administra- 
tive zeal. If European recruitment in these tw^o branches were 
to cease to-day or were reduced to the occasional erlistment of 
European experts on short time contracts — as we feel would be 
the case if these services were now entirely provincialised in 
all provinces — a risk w^ould be taken which would be, on a 
Purely administrative views very'^hard to justify. Our opinion 
in this respect is reinforced by the view taken by the Ijinlitb- 
gow Commission on tlie need of recruiting over a wide field in 
the Agricultural Services, as expressed in the following quota- 
tion : — 

. . we wish to record oar considered opinion that the restriction of 
recruitment to a province or even to India ciuanot fail to tell seriously on 
efficiency at a time when the' general awakening of interest in agricultural 
progress, of which the appointment of a Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in Intlia is only one of many indications, makes efficiency specially desirable. 
We are convinced that, from the point of view of wider outlook and variety 
of experience, officers recruited abroad are in a position to make a valuable 
contribution to the development of Indian agriculture.” ♦ 

Undue weight has been placed upon the argument that 
Ministers may be hampered in carrying out their responsibili- 
ties by the limitations upon their controi over members of 
All-India Services. The Lee Commis&ion was informed by 

* Report of Royal Commission on Agrioulture in India, para. 568. 
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Ministers that, with negligible fexceptions, All-India officers 
serving under them had given most loyal support to them in 
carrying out their policies, and all the evidence before us is to 
the same effect. Moreover if, as we recommend later in this 
chapter, provincial public service commissions are set up, to 
which members of the provincial services will have rights of 
appeal against disciplinary action, the control of Ministers over 
them will be limited and, by common consent, rightly limited. 
Blit it has never been .suggested that the limitation will hamper 
Ministers in carrying out their policies. 


Rate of Indianisation in the Security Services. 

331. If the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service 
are to remain on an All-India basis, the proportions in which 
Indians and Europeans are to be recruited for them has to be 
decided.* In 1924 the Lee Commission, which, besides its 
Chairman, Lord Lee, was made up of four Indians and four 
Europeans, unanimously decided upon the rates of recruitment 
which we have set out in Part IV, Chapter 1, of our first 
volume ; and its members contemplated that these rates w'ould 
be maintained up to 1939 for the Indian Civil Service and up 
to 1949 for the Indian Police Service. It is open to us to vary 
their recommendations ili this regard : but we are not prepared 
to depart from this time table. 

The six years that have elapsed since the Lee Commission 
reported have not lessened the need for the British element in 
the security services. Communal tension has increased, and 
it has nover been seriously denied that the impartiality of the 
British officer as between conflicting communal interests — an 
impartiality which he owes to his origin — gives him a special 
value in administration. It* is not that his Indian colleague 
cannot free himself from communal influences — we have strong 
evidence to the contrary from the administrative heads of ser- 
vices — but the suspicion that he is partial makes it difficult for 
him to do justice either to himself or to the needs of the 
situation. 

But apart from this the British officer can for some time 
longer render a valuable service to political progress in India. 
Democracy in our own country is not so much a code of prin- 
ciples as a way of living with one’s fellow citizens, whether 
they be the majority or the minority in the State. It cannot 
be learned from textbooks, and it is inevitable that political 
theory and practice in India should rest more on the letter than 
on the spirit of British political institutions. If the best type 
of British recruit can be obtained as in the past, Indian politi- 
cal life must gain from the advice and service of men in whom 
the practice of British democracy is instinctive. 
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Safeguards for Position of Existing All-India Officers. 

332. We have recommended the continuance of recruitment on 
an All-India basis for the two security services. But we 
assume that, following the Lee Commission’s recommendation 
in similar circumstances, no change will be made in the position 
of existing members of any All-India services for wliich no 
further recruitment will be made, that they will retain all the 
•rights of officers of an x\ll -India service, and will receive any 
general concessions in pay, pension, allowances, etc., which 
may be sanctioned for services which are retained on an All- 
India basis. 

It is essentia] for the success of the constitutional advances 
which we have recommended that the existing members of the 
All-India services should remain in the service, and that their 
rights and privileges should be safeguarded. On this point the 
evidence is practically unanimous. Many of them at present 
could retire on proportionate pension and others will be able to 
do so if the department of provincial administration in which 
they are employed is transferred to Ministers,* as it would be 
under our proposals. We see no reason why a career in the 
services should not under the new (tonstitution provide ample 
interest and opportunity for men of brains and character. But we 
cannot ensure this ; and it would be idle to shut our eyes to the 
lesson of tlie years s\icceeding the Kefomis of 1920, when un- 
certainty about the future of the services led to the retirement 
of a largo number of valuable officers. At the present juncture 
India cannot afford to lose experienced officials, and measures 
must be effectively taken to discourage their premature with- 
drawal. 

Under the present rules, whatever rights an officer has to 
retire prematurely may lapse twelve months after action has 
been taken upon our Eeport. If ilo extension is given, we are 
apprehensive that a considerable number of able and experienced 
officers will retire while they can, rather than take the risk 
of continuing their service under the new conditions without 
any right to pension until they have completed the full term 
of service. This would be disastrous not only to administration 
at the moment but to recruitment for the future; for it is 
certain that premature retirements would seriously affect the 
willingness of young men to join the services. 

We recommend, therefore, that retirement on proportionate 
pension should remain open without limit of time to any 
officer who might under the present rules have so retired 
upon the coming into force of the constitutional changes which 
we have proposed. If this is done, we believe that the majority 
of officers, provided their service rights are secured, will be 
prepared to remain in the service, in the assurance that if 

♦ See Vol. I, Pt. IV. Ch. 1, para. 300. 
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conditions became at any time so‘ distasteful that loyal service 
was impossible for them, they could then retire without sacrifice 
of the pension earned by their past service. 

But something more than the extension of the right to retire 
prematurely will be required if officers now in the All-India 
Services are to be reassured. At present the Aot itself and the 
statutory rules made under it secure their position in various 
ways. The safeguards in the Act itself should be maintained. ‘ 
The statutory rules are made under section 96B (2) and any 
change in them can only take place with the consent of a 
majority of the Council of India. In our proposals for the future 
of the Council,* we have recommended that its powers 
in this regard should be maintained; changes in the statutory 
rules affecting the services will, therefore, as hitherto, require 
the concurrence of a body vvliich will crontain representatives of 
the services. Our whole purpose in this connection is to leave 
unchanged the rights and privileges of present members of the ser- 
vices and to keep the control of these rights and privileges in 
the hands of a body which enjoys their confidence. 

It has been represented to us that a transfer from the Secre- 
tary of State in Council of the control over the finances of India 
might imperil the security of officers* pensions and the provident 
and family pension fundg which have been built up by their own 
contributions. These are, of course, and must continue 
to be, a liability on Indian revenues, just as current salaries are : 
pensions are really in the nature of deferred pay. The Tjce Com- 
mission, in dealing with a similar representation, recorded its 
view that “ if any statutory change is made hereafter, involving 
the transfer of the financial control in this regard now exercised 
by the Secretary of State in Council, adequate provision would 
at the same time be made for safeguarding service pensions.”! 
We are not in fact proposing any change which would bring 
these pensions into jeoi)ardy, but we wish expressly to adopt 
and confirm this recommendation for the future. 

Medical Treatment for European Officers. 

333. European officers of the services lay great stress on the 
continued provision for themselves and their families of medical 
treatment by European doctors. We regard this as essential; 
no change should be made in the present Devolution Rule 12 
which gives the Secretary of State in Council power to prescribe 
the number of Indian Medical Service officers to be employed 
in the provinces, and the appointments and conditions upon 
which they shall be employed ; and no effort should be spai'ed 
to secure an adequate number of European recruits for the 
Indian Medical 'Service to implement this fundamental 
obligation. 

* See below, Part XI. t Commission Keport, pars. 83. 
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Recruitment for All-India Services. 

334. It remains for us to consider the conditions upon which 
future recruits for the All-India services are to be employed. It 
is certain that Ijuropean recruits of the capacity and character 
required can only be obtained on terms which give them, sub- 
ject to the exception mentioned below, the same rights, privileges 
and safeguards as we have recommended tor the present mem- 
bers of the services. The exception is the right of premature 
retirement. We presume that as soon as possible after the new 
constitution is S(3ttled a full explanation of the changes involved, 
and their implications for the services, will be made public, an3 
that every possible step will be taken to ensure that prospective 
candidates are fully informed of the conditions under whicli they 
will serve. If this is done, we think that to grant recruits the 
right of premature retirement on pension before any case for it 
has beeii established would throw an unjustifiable burden upon 
fudian revenues. But we do not claim to be able to forecast the 
future of the services and to gnaraiitee that conditions may not 
arise which able and energetic officers may find so distasteful as 
to make their continuance in the service impossible; juul we put 
■on record our strong view that in that event there would rest 
i:qx)n tlicj Sc(*retary of State for India a sjiecial obligation to see 
that officers who may join the All-India Services hereafter are 
treated in the spirit of the recommendation of the Joint Select 
Committee in regard to the sendees, \vduch wo have set out in 
paragraph 293 of Volume I. If our recommendations are 
luicepted, he will have power to take the necessary rneasures. 

Additional Pensions tor Oovemors. 

335. Before leaving this part of our enquiry, we desire to revive 
the proposal made by a majority of the I^ee Commission that 
additional pensions should be given to Governors of provinces who 
belong to the services.* The pension of a member of the Indian 
Civil Service, other than a High Court Judge, is £1,000 a year 
after 25 years’ service. No service beyond that period, in how- 
ever responsible a fX)sition it may be renderoil, entitles an officer 
to any addition. The Leo Commission took the view that the 
reformed system of government had invested the Governors with 
new and far reaching res|K>nsibilities, and that it was but just 
and equitable that this fact should be recognised. We strongly 
endorse this opinion and recommend that special additions to 
the standard pensions should bo given to officers who have borne 
the heavy strain of Governorship. 

There is another case which requires special consideration. If 
R member of the Civil Service is selected by a Governor to be a 
member of his Cabinet, it will always be difficult for him, after 
holding this high position, to go back into# the regular line of 
his service, e.g., as a Divisional Commissioner, and he may have 

* Lee Commission Report, para. HS. 
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to retire altogether from the service earlier thau he would have 
done if he had never discharged ministerial duties. We think 
that in view of this, and in order to secure the fullest possible 
freedom of choice for the Governor, it would be right to provide 
some increment to the pension to which the officer would other- 
wise be entitled. 

The Value of Public Service Commissions. 

336. So far we have been dealing^with the All-India Services, 
but they form a small ptii't only of the general body of Government 
sei-vants* and we have still to consider the bearing of the con- 
stitutional changes we have recommended upon the position of 
the important provincial services and the subordinate services 
below them. The evidence we have had on the question is almost 
unanimous in recjommending the setting up of Pubhe Service 
Commissions in the provinces. The purpose of such bodies is to 
maintain adequate standards of recruitinent and to advise Govern- 
ment iriaegard to the action to be taken on appeals from officers 
against serious disciplinary order.s passed upon them. All the 
provincial Governments recommend their establishment, and the 
Provincial Committees take the same view, though two of them 
refer only to the Commission’s recruiting functions. We have no 
doubt that the services would welcome them for the security they 
would afford against improper influence and interference. 

The TiCe Commissions set out the case for Public Service 
Commissions in the passage which follows ; — 

“ Wherever democratic institutions exist, experience has shown that to 
secure an efficient Civil Service it is essential to protect it so far as possible 
from political or personal mflucnces and to ^ive it that position of stability 
and security which is vital to its successful working as the impartial and 
efficient instrument by which Governments, of whatever political com- 
plexion, may give effect to their policies. In countries where this principle 
has been neglected, and where the * spoils system * has taken its place, an 
inefficient and disorgiuiised Civil Service has been the inevitable result and 
corruption has lM?en rampant. In America a Civil Service Commission has 
been constituted to control recruitment of the Services, but, for the purp<»Bos 
of Tudiu, it is from the Dominions of the British Emigre tliat more relevant 
and useful lessons can perhaps be drawn. Canada, Australia and Soutli 
Africa now jx)sscss Public or Civil Services Acts regulating the position and 
contiol of the Public Services, and a common feature of them all is the 
constitution of a I*ublic Service Commission, to which the duty of administer- 
ing the Acts is entrusted. It w as this need which the framers of the Govern- 
ment of India Act liod in mind when they made prr>vision in section 96C for 
the establishment of a Public Service Commission to discharge ‘ in regard to 
leci^uitinent and control of the Public Services in India such functions as 
mav be assigned thereto by rules made by the Secretary of State in 

Council.”’t 

Constitution and Functions of Central Public Service 
Commission. 

337. On the recommendation of the Lee Ooramission a Central 
Public Service Coinmission was set up in 1926 for the All-India 

t Ijoc OomiuiiHion Report, para. 24. 


• See x«ra. 299 of Vol. L 
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and the higher central services. Its constitution and functions 
are In id down in statutory rules. 

In accordance with section 96C of the Goveriurient of India 
Act, its members are appointed by the Secretary of State in 
Council for a term of five years and cannot be removed before 
the expiry of their term except by his order. The Chairman is 
not eligible on vacating his office to hold any other post under 
the Crown in India. Two of the five members must have been 
in the service of the Crown* in India for at least ten years. 

The Commission advises the Government of India on all re- 
cruitment questions; it conducts all competitive examinations 
held in India for the services concerned and arranges the 
candidates in order of merit. When recruitment is made by 
sele(*.tion it considers the applications, interviews the candidates 
and submits to Government a list of them in order of preference. 
Wlien promotions are made from a provincial to all All-India 
service it considers the claims of the candidates nominated and 
advises the Governor-General in Council whether their •qualifica- 
tions are sufficient and whether the,y have the character and 
ability required For the service to which it is pro{K>sed to appoint 
them; and finally it arranges them in order of preference. 

1'he functions of the Commission extend primarily to the All- 
India services and the higher central services, but the statutory 
rules provide tliiit it may recruit for provincial services if the 
provincial Governments wish it to dii so. Pi'ovincial Govern- 
ments have not, however, made use of the Commission for pro- 
vincial recruitment. 

Members of the All-India services have certain statutory rights 
of appeal to tlie Governor-General in Council and to the Secretary 
of State in Council, e.g., they may appeal against an order of 
the provincial Government involving reduction to a lower post, 
the withholding of promotion, or suspension from office. Before 
tlie Governor-General in Council considers any such appeal he 
must consult the Public Service* Commission in regard to the 
order to be passed on it. In the same way, before he transmits 
appeals to the Secretary of State, he must, unless he has had 
it at an earlier stage, take the opinion of the Commission. 

Certain conventions have been established which add to the 
weight of the Coininission's findings. We are informed that in 
no single instance has the Government of India acted contrary 
to the advice of the Commission in making appointments. It 
may, however, require the Commission to select candidates with 
particular qualifications, or from a particular community. In 
regard to the Commission’s quasi-judicial consideration of 
appeals, it has been established that, though the advice of the 
Commission is not fonnally binding on the Government of India, 
it shall be accepted save in exceptional circumstances. 

Public Service Cammissions lor tbe Provinces. 

338. The Lee Commission refrained from recommending the 
extension of the Central Public Service Commission’s contiol tp 
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the provincial services, for it recognised that any such proposal 
would be unacceptable to the provinces. But it was concerned 
for the security of the provincial .services and recommended 
that the provinces themselves should pass Bulrlio Service Acts 
to regulate recruitment and reduce the risk of political inter- 
ference. The only province which has legislated is Madras, 
where a Public Service CJommission Act was passed in 1929. 

This Act is framed on the lines of>the statutory rules for the 
Central Commission. Members are appointed, and may be 
removed from office, by the Governor in Council. An ordei’ of 
removal requires the personal concurrence of the Governor. A. 
member on appointment is required to give an undertaking that 
he will not during or after his service on the Commission acceiil 
any other office under the Crown in India except an appointment 
on the Central Public Seiwice Commission, or the office of Chair- 
man of the Madras Commission it.self. The functions of the 
Commission do not of course extend to the members of the All- 
India Services employed in the Madras Presidency, who are still 
the concern of the Central Commission, The Madras Cornmission 
is concerned with the provincial and subordinate services and in 
regard to their recruitment and discipline its functions are similar 
to tho.se of the Central Commission in relation to the All-India 
services. It is specifically laid down that the Commission sluill 
observe any rules made by the Madras Government regarding 
the constitution of, or recruitment to, any provincial or sub- 
ordinate service. 


Our Proposals. 

339. We have no doubt of the necessity for the establishment 
of provincial Public Service Commissions if an efficient and 
loyal public service is to be maintained. The existing constitu- 
tional structure secures to the Governor wide powers to discharge 
the responsibility placed upon him by bis Instrument of 
Instructions for safeguarding the interests of the services. 
Even so the Lee Commission thought it necessary to recom- 
mend that further protection should be given by means of 
Public Service Acts. We take the same view. The establish- 
ment of Public Service Commissions in the provinces wll have 
advantages from the point of view of Ministers themselves. 
They should be freed from the technical work of recruitment, 
which is no part of a Minister’s duties, and even more important, 
they should not be oxjwsed to the charge, however ill founded, 
of using their position to promote family or communal interests 
at the expense of the efficiency, or the just administration, of 
the services. We doubt if Indian Ministers always realise 
how seldom a Minister in England has anything to do with the 
selection iir promotidn of the personnel in his department. We 
are sure that they will welcome the removal from them of 
responsibility for appointments and for the examination of 
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service appeals; for it wiU relieve them from embarrassing 
demands from their supporters and v?ill set them free to devote 
themselves to more appropriate and more im{x>rtiiiit duties. 

The protection of the services from political influences is an 
essential condition of the constitutional advances we recommend. 
With that object, provision should be made in the (loverninent 
of India Act that, if any provincial council does not pass within 
a prescribed time an act for the establishment of a Public* 
Service Commission, with a constitutiota and functions approved 
by the Secretary of State in Council, the provincial Government 
shall be required (1) to conduct its recruitment through the 
agency of the Central Public Seiwice Commission; (2) to sub- 
mit appeals from members of the provincial and siilwrdiuate 
services to the same body ; and (3) to accept and apply the 
same conventions in regard to the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions as are Jiccepted by the Government of India. 

If the provincial Public Service Commissions are to serve 
effectively the purpose for which we desire to sec them estab- 
lished, their members must be completely removed from political 
influence. In order to sex’iirc this no further employment under 
the Crown in India should be open to them except higher office 
in the Commission itself or an appointment on the Central 
Commission. In the second place, they riiust be appointed by 
an authority independent of all party .^interests and they should 
not lie removable from office except by the .same authority. 
We think it essential therefore that the appointing authority 
should be not the Government but the Governor, and that in 
making the appointment he should have power to act rither- 
wise than in accordiuice with the advice of his Ministers. 
Ijastly, the provincial Governments should undertake to observe 
the same conventions in relation to the findings of the Com- 
mis. 9 ion as are observed by the Government of India in its 
dealings with the Central Commission. It would be open to 
the provincial Government to requu-e the Commission to select 
candidates with particular qualifications or from a particular 
conununity : but the Commission should be strong enough and 
independent enough to secure that the standards of qualification 
for the public service are not lowered thereby. 

We recognise that the cost of .Public Service Commissions 
may be a not inconsiderable burden upon the revenues of the 
lesser provinces, and that it may be difficult to find sufficient 
work in a small province to occupy the time of the Commission. 
We should see no objection to two or more provinces using a 
joint Public Service Commission, provided that the obligation' 
to make use of it were established by statute in each province. 
It would always be open of course to a province, under the 
statutory provision which we have recommended, to use the 
Central Public Service Commission until circumstances justified 
the setting up of a provincial Commission. 
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Becruitment of Anglo-Indians. 

340. We have one observation to make in regard to recruit- 
ment by the Central Government. In our first* volume we have 
described the peculiar position of the Anglo-Indian community 
and its economic difficulties.* Its dependence upon employment 
under the Central Government is due not only to its aptitude 
iind capacity but to the jx^licy of Government in the past. We 
I suggest, therefore, that some special consideration should be 
shown to the community in recruiting for the centra] services 
with which it has a traditional connexion. 


* Vol. I. Pt. I, Cli. 5. 
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PART X.-tHE HIGH COURTS. 

The Present Contrast in Administrative Arrangements. 

341. We have already pointed out (Volume 1, Part IV, Chap- 
ter 3, paragraph 329) that the position ol' tlie High Couit at 
Calcutta differs from that of other High Comts. Generally 
speaking, the same administrative functions are, in all pro- 
vijices, entrusted to the High Court, and to the iixecutive re* 
spectively, whether by Statute or by Letters Patent. A differ- 
ence arises, however, in regard to the selection of the particular 
executive authority which is to exercise the functions assigned 
to the Executive. In Bengal certain important functions in- 
volving control over the High Court, which have in other pro- 
vinces been committed to the Governor in Council, have been 
entrusted to the Goveruor-General in Council. In other words, 
the High (^.ourt of Calcutta is under the Government of India 
for some administrative purposes. All the other H^igh Courts 
are, for administrative purposes, under their respective provin- 
cial Goveruments. 

Uniformity of Treatment Desirable. 

342. This disparity of treatment is due to historic causes and, 
apart from these, the only reason that could be given for treat- 
ing the High Court at Calcutta differently is that it exercises 
jurisdiction over Assam as well as Bfcugal, and, therefore, could 
not, for administrative purposes, be put in relation to a single 
provincial Government. But that is no reason why the anomaly 
should not be removed by putting all the othe*. High Courts 
(including the Chief Court of Oudh and the Courts of the Judi- 
cial Commissioners of the Central Provinces and of Bind) under 
the administrative control of the Central Government. There is 
reason to believe that this would carry out the real intention of 
the Feetharn Committee which advised on the division of func- 
tions between Centre and proviilce in 1919, and tluit the present 
position was brought about by a misconception in drafting. All 
High Courts would thus be in the same position. IhijM'csenta- 
tions were made to the Commission from several sources in 
favour of this change, and we think it should be made. It is 
necessary, however, to go into the matter more closely, for it 
would not be satisfactory simply to reproduce, in the case of the 
other High Courts, the present position in Bengal. A further 
change will be found to be needed for all High Courts alike, and 
this wc must proceed to explain. 

343. Before going further, however, we had better make it 
clear that the control over High Courts, of which we have spoken, 
has nothing to do with their judicial functions. Petinanent 
judges are appointed by His Majesty; and “ additional ” judges, 
when such are needed owing to arrears work, are appointed 
by the Governor-General in Council for a period not exceeding 
two years. Judicial salaries (which are non-votable) at present 
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come in all cases from provincial funds. Assam makes a contri- 
bution in respect of the cost of the High Court in Bengal. There 
is, therefore, no diiference between one province and another 
down to this point. Temporary vacancies, however, at Calcutta 
are filled by the Central Government; elsewhere by the pro- 
vincial Government. 

Nature of Administrative Control over High Courts. 

344. But apart from judicial work,* the organisation of every 
High Court involves matters of administration for which some 
executive authority is naturally and properly responsible. You 
caiuiot have the administration conJiected witli a High Court 
carried on solely by High Court Judges, any more than you can 
have the administration connected with a Statutory Commission 
carried on solely by members of tlie Commission. There must 
be, in both cases, under various heads, provision made for staff 
and accommodation and other matters, and the difference between 
the Calcutta High Court and the rest consists in this tliat, inso- 
far as these matters arc questions to be decided by executive 
authority, the authority in the one case is the Government of 
India, and the authority in the remaining cases is the Govern- 
ment of the province. But the further point arises that, while the 
executive authority that gives the decision is different, the ex- 
penses involved in carrying out the decision are in all cases 
charged on provincial fiinda and come up to be voted by the pro- 
vincial council. Hence, in the case of Calcutta, the curious 
result emerges that a department in Delhi orders certain things 
to be done and a legislature in Calcutta is called upon to pay for 
them, or rather to vote that they shall be paid out of provincial 
funds. The Chief Justice of Bengal (Sir George Rankin) put 
the point thus in his evidence before us when he said : — 

“The High Court of Bombay, for example, not only has its charges 
borne upon provincial funds, but the Government of Bombay has the 
administrative control of the Higi^ Court of Bombay. It both pays the 
piper and calls the} tune. In Calcutta, tlje administrative control of the 
High Court is vested in the Government of India, but the Government of 
Bengal has to find the money. Wo have a triangular system by which, to 
some extent, the Government of India administers and the Government of 
Bengal pays.” 

The Argument for Central Control. 

345. While, therefore, w^e propose that all High Courts alike 
should, for administrative purposes, be put under the Govern- 
ment of India, we do not mean that the situation now existing 
in Calcutta should be perpetuated and extended. We recommend 
that the charges of all High C/Ourts should be put upon central 
revenues, and that the administrative control of all High Courts 
should be exercised by the Government of India and not by the 
provincial Governments. Let us give an illustration of the differ- 
ence which this woiilrf make. Under the present system, if the 
Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court writes to the Govem- 
mejat of India to say that he needs the services of an extra 
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Assistant Registrar, the Ckwernment of India, if it sees no valid 
objection, forwards the application to the Government of Bengal 
for remarks. The Government of Bengal has no responsibility 
for seeing that the High Court is properly administered or that 
its staff is not overworked ; but, on the other hand, if the appli- 
cation is recommended by the Government of Bengal to be 
granted, it is the Government of Bengal that will have to find the 
money. It seems to us that such a system cannot be regarded 
as satisfactory, and we were informed that the objection to i! 
was felt both by the judiciary and by the executive concei'ned. 

High Court Expenses to be Borne on Central Funds. 

34G. The solution which we put forward is that the admini- 
strative expenses of all High Courts (including the Chief 
Court of Oudh and tlie Courts of the Judicial Commissioners 
of the Central Provinces and Sind) should be l)ornc on central 
funds. It may be thoiight that the question whether judicial 
salaries should be transferred is of less practical i^^nportance, 
since these salaries are in any case non-votable, and thus the 
matter, however decided, is merely one for financial adjustment. 
But we consider that the proper course is to place these salaries 
also upon central funds. .Additional judges, as we have already 
pointed out, are in all cases appointed by the Central Govern- 
ment and we think that the appointment of temporary judges 
should bo made by the Governor-General, but only after consiilt- 
ing the provincial Governor. 

Cousequentisd Adjustments. 

347. The course we have recommended seems to us the best 
way of getting rid of tbo anomaly to which we have referred. 
If the readjustment of provincial boundaries results in the 
carving out of additional provinces, other cases may arise in 
which one High Court ought to serve more than one provincial 
area and our solution prevents fresh diffierdty arising from this 
cause. It involves no denial of the principles of provincial self- 
government, for, of course, the PTigh Court, whether in Calcutta 
or elsewhere, in carrying on its judicial work is entirely in- 
dependent of the Executive, whether provincial or central, and 
is equally outside the range of criticism by the legislatures. We 
by no means intend that the functions of the Executive, in con- 
nection with the administration of the subordinate judiciary of 
the province, should be taken from it or transferred to the 
Central Government, and to this point we shall refer later. 
First, however, the objection has to be met that, since “ judicial 
stamps ” is a source of provincial revenue, the fund fed from tliis 
source should be that out of which the administrative and other 
expenses of the High Court should be paid. It would not be 
a satisfactory arrangement to leave central funds to pay for the 
High Courts, while provincial funds ^et the benefit of the 
revenue which they produce. This point should be met, we 
consider, by making High Court fees a source of central 
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revenue. Much the more importaift part of the proceeds of 
judicial stamps arises in connection with Courts of subordinate 
jurisdiction, and this head of revenue would remain provincial. 
So the adjustment will not seriously affect the working out of 
Mr. liayton’s general financial scheme, and we are informed 
that there ought to be no difficulty in making the distinction in 
practice. 

^ Belations between High Court an£ Provincial Executive. 

348. The other objection which is felt in some quarters to the 
adoption of the suggestion that the High Courts should be 
centralised is that this arrangement might remove the High 
Court judges too far from the provincial Government, and that 
there are good practical reasons why a closer connection should 
be maintained. Judges of the High Court, for example, have 
important work to do in connection witli the provincial 
Executive; they arc not infrequently consulted on the drafting 
of Bills or on projects of provincial legislation. We are not 
offering any criticism of this practice, provided that it does not 
interfere with the due discharge of a High Court judge’s primary 
work, but we do not see any reason for supyxising that this 
assistance* which may often have the advantage of keeping 
the judge in touch with the conditions of his province as well 
as providing the provincial Executive with skilled and impar- 
tial advice, would cease tb be forthcoming. A further point 
which arises is whether the work done by the High Court in 
connection with the appointment, promotion or dismissal of the 
subordinate judiciary and its general supervision over the Courts 
of the f)rovince can be equally well discharged, if the present 
relation between a High Court and the Government of its 
province is varied in the way we suggest. The duties to which 
we have just referred do not take quite the same form in every 
province. In Madras and Burma the High Court actually 
apfK>ints some of the subordinate judiciary ; in other provinces 
it takes part in advising the provincial Executive on such 
matters, or in reporting to them on the subject. In all pro- 
vinces, it supervises the lower courts. Whatever the exact 
arrangement may be, it is no doubt felt to be convenient for 
the executive authority charged with thie administration of 
justice in the province to be in close relation with High Court 
judges. Ijocal conditions have to be taken into account-, but 
here again the changes we are recommending should not 
affect the easy working of the system we have just described. 
It does not do so, we believe, under existing conditions in 
Bengal. 

Justification lor Proposed Changes. 

349. We consider, therefore, in spite of these and other objec- 
tions which may be raised, that the changes we have proposed 
should now be made. There is no possible justification for 
keeping up two eystems, side by side, in British India in such 
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a matter. The importance# of maintaining the complete inde- 
pendence of the High Court Bench, not only in respect of 
private litigation but in connection with controversies in which 
the local administration may be involved, is overwhelming. 
Some adjustments of detail are involved; for instance, High 
Courts should communicate with the Central Government 
direct, without the necessity of going through the channel of 
a department in the provincial Executive. This change will 
simplify and accelerjite business, and -remove any risk of k:)cal^ 
political influence, or obstruction, without affecting the object 
aimed at by our proposal. It may be said that the provincial 
Government, which is on the spot, is in a better position to 
decide whether the requirements put forward by a High Court 
are justified and that, if these things are left to the Govern- 
ment of India to determine, the interests of economy 
may suffer. But since those who authorise the expenditure will 
be resjxinsible for finding tlie money, a check upon extravagance 
is provided, and there seems no reason why the Government of 
India should not, in this case as in other cases in which it has 
to consider requests for additional outlay on matters which it 
controls in the provinces, be represented by a local agency or 
provide itself with authoritative local advice. 
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PART XI.-THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE HOME 
AND THE INDIAN GOVERNMENTS. 

The Secretary of State and the Provinces. 

350. The Secretary of State for India is the agent through 
whom Parliament maintains its control over the government 

«of India, and keeps itself informed <;>f everything that concerns 
its responsibility in that regard ; and the powers conferred upon 
him by the Government of India Act determine the limits 
within which the control of Parliament is, or could be, exei*- 
cised. The proposals we have made in Part II of this volume 
for the extension of the field within which responsibility for 
the government of British India rests upon elected Indian legis- 
latures involve a oonesponding restriction of the control of 
Parliament. We have now to consider what modifications in the 
statutory powers of the Secretary of State are required to give 
effect to Die changes. 

In the Governors’ provinces we have proposed that the 
administration of the whole provincial field should be entrusted 
to Governments resfonsible to provincial legislatures. It 
follows that it should no longer be open to the Secretary of 
State to issue orders on matters which are of no concern outside 
the province itself, other^ than the limited class in regard to 
which special powers are reserved to the Governor. But he 
should still be authorised to require the provincial Govern- 
ments to furnish such information as he thinks necessary. If 
the constitution broke down in any province, the responsibility 
for its government would again fall ujion Parliament, and it is 
essential that the Secretary of State should be able to keep 
himself fully informed of everything that may concern this 
ultimate responsibility of Parliament. 

The Secretary of State and the Centre. 

351. The position is different in regard to the Central Govern- 
ment. We have not recommended that the Government of 
India should at present be responsible to tbe Indian Legisla- 
ture. It must, therefore, remain res|xmsible to Parliament; 
and the Governor-General and the Governor-General in Council 
must continue to be subject, as at present, to the orders of the 
Secretary of State. 

But the constitutional subordination of the Government of 
India to the Secretary of State is consistent with a wide dele- 
gation of powers to the former. In the region of ordinary 
administration, where the extent of delegated powers can often 
be conveniently expressed in terms of expenditure, there is a 
tendency for the limits of the Government of India’s powers to 
be raised. It ought to be recognised everywhere that nothing is 
gained by examining in detail in Whitehall proposals which 
h^ve already bpen worked out by departments in India which 
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are in much closer kjuch witli the faets. How far it is possible 
to give tlie Goveniinoiit of India a greater freedom of action in 
matters whicli cannot he hrouglit under l ule dejU'hds very largidy 
on the attitude of Parliainomt. If it is likely to iniei\eiK; by 
question or otherwise in any iiiaLter, it is incuridxmt on tiic 
Govorinnent of India not only to ki*e]) l.lit', Secretary of Slate 
contimionsly and closely inh»rined about it, but to lake bis 
orders before decisions are nuMe ; for he inay ho ladd responsihie 
for them in Parliament. On the otlu-r hand, in so far as 
Parliament refrains from intorvenlbai in a particular field. Die 
scope of iMJSsihl.c dcdcgalion by ilu' Secretary of Sbito is 
extended. 

Delegation by Convention. 

352. Tlie “ fiSi-al ronvention ” of whi( It an aentunt lias been 
givim in our first volume t cxemplities deli^gaiion of anotlier 
kind. Here Ibe Secretary of Stalt* has IkiuihI liiiuseif not to 
interfere if the (jovernment of India a. !id the Assembly arc 
agreed upon a- i>articular [tolicy. We do not suggest any modi- 
fication of the convemtion itself. l>ut ilie. assiim])tion inuk'rlying 
such delegalaori is thal: the Government of India’s aftproval of 
the course proposed is arrived at independimlly of the views 
of the .Xssenihly ; and that it tabs^ account of all Indian 
interests and not merely tliosc for which a niajorily of the 
Assembly s|)eak. Ihd: we regard it as inevitable that the 
Government of India will in the future become inoiv and incfC 
rosjionsive to the views of tlie I iCgislature. In so far as ibis 
is true the GovornmcMit’s approval' of policies like Ibat <-ovcr;ed 
by the fiscal cmivoiition ceases to be the result of an ind(*pi‘n' 
dent examinatioJi ; and to this extent its fxnver (o ivsist Mu- 
view of the Assembly ({(^creases. Morcovet, the influenee of 
the Assembly on tlie Government^of India must lie greater in 
any matter upon which the Hccrctary of State, as representing 
Parliament, has undertaken not to press Ji is view. 

It may be tha,t fields of administration can lie rnapf'cd out, 
in which it can bo said with eonfjdc'nee that no (piesLion will 
arise upon which His Majesty’s Government wouhi jV'el bound 
to reserve to itsidf the final decision, noiwitlistanding the agree- 
ment of the Government of India and the Indian licgislatnre. 
We cannot ourselves suggest ojie iind anj, therefore, nna.bli' 
to recommend any extension of the principles of the “ fiscal 
convention.*' 

Delegation of power to the KxcMnitive in India is necessary 
in the interests of administration, and would be even if no 
reforms had been introduced. But delegation by “ <-onven- 
tion ” with the pnrfxise of transferring responsibility in some, 
measure to the Legislature raises different issues. The criterion 

t Taratf. 2G8-9. 
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should bo, not wliethor an aiithoiity subordinate to the Secre- 
tary of State is in agreement with the L(igislatiire ; but 
whether the interests at stake are of such a (diaracter that His 
Majesty’s Governinent could waive or suspend its constitutional 
riglit to make the linal decision. On tljis view the decision 
whetlier the will of the Indian Legislature is to prevail is one 
for the Secretary of State, or if need be for His Majesty’s 
(rovernmeiit, to take, after giving tlio fullest weight to the 
views of the Government of Indian arul before the pro|X)sal is 
put to the ijegislatiire. A convention which sets the* Govern- 
ment of India and the Legislatnre in opposition to the Secre- 
tary of State is constitutionally unsound and can only weaken 
the Government of India in the end. 

We think it desirable, in any case, that any extension of 
the jainciple of the “ fiscal convontiem ” should only be made 
with the approval by licsolution of both Houses of Parliament. 

r The Present Council of India. 

353. We now pass from tlie powers of tlie Secretaiy of State 
to cemsideu- tlie future of his ('ouncil. Then' is a strong body of 
opinion in India which regards the Hi'crctary of Slate’s Council 
as a reactionary body \vliicli lias stood in the way of constitutional 
advance. On the otlier hand we have had witnesses who re(x)iii- 
mended its abolition on the gr4)nial tha.t it was never consulted 
by the Sec-retary of S^ate on any tnattor of constitutional 
moment. However that may be, it is ctuiain that since tlie pass- 
ing of the Act of iU19 tlie Secretary of State has been under no 
obligation to .submit for the consideration of his Council, or <ivcn 
for its information, any matter falling outside a limiti^d nurnbor 
of classes, of which ex|)t*iulituro from Indian revenues and the 
rules governing the conditions of service of civil oificials are the 
chief. We are sati.sfied that the Gouiicil as at pi'csent con- 
stituted could not, outside tlii.s range, oppose effectively any 
policy that has the approval of the Secretary of State. 

354. The Joint Select ( ■oniinittee in recommending the reten- 

tion of the Secretary of Stale’s Council in 1919 took the view that 
it would bo absolnlely nece.ssary, at any ]‘ate for some time to 
come, tliat the Secretary of State should bo aclvi.scd by persons of 
Indian exporionco ; “ if no .sucli Council existed, the Secretary of 
State would have to form an informal one if not a formal one.’’ 
The arguments that weighed with it still iiold goi>d. There 
will rest u]X)ii the Secnd.ary of State a very heavy re.sponsibility , 
for he will still be answerable to Parliament for fuiularnent- 
ally important matters administered by the Government of India. 
We intend this lesponsibiliiy to be a real one and in our view 
it is essential that there should be a. body of ex[KU'ts to whom 
the Sccrelary of State can have recourse for advice and 
information. * 

We recognise, and every Secretary of State would recognise, 
that his principal mlviser is the Government of larlia. But the 
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(Government of India’s despatches, however full they may be, 
must necessarily assume a knowledge of Indian conditions which 
a Secretary of State cannot as a rule be expected to possess. 

Proposed Changes. 

355. The advisory Council which we contemplate need 
not, we think, be as large as the present Council. 
Subject to what is S'jid in paragraphs 356 aiid 357^ 
below it must rest with the Secretary of State to 
decide at his discretion the matters u|>on which lie will consult 
it, and this should be made clear in the Statute. We attach 
great importance to securing that the members appointed from 
India, wliether they are oflicials or non-officials should have 
recent experience of the country. The Government of India 
Act permits the appoinfement of a member who has left India 
five years before. The practice has been to appoint members 
within a few montlis of their leaving India; but the matter 
should be put beyond question, and we rccommenJ that the 
interval between leaving India and appointment to the Council 
should not ex(*eed one year. The tenure of tlie appointmeut is 
five years but the SecTetai'y of State may for i-easons of public 
advantiige reappoint for a further term of five years. We recom- 
mend that no member appointed on accxiunt of his Indian ex- 
|)erience should be eligible for re-appointnuuit. 

Protection of the Services. 

356. The functions of the Council which we contemplate would 
be essentially advisory. But we have to consider wliether there 
are reasons for retaining for some time longer any of the in- 
dependent powers which the Council at present exercises. 

in one class of question we think it is necessary to maintain 
its existing powers. Under section 96E of the Act the rules 
governing the conditions upon wjiich civil officials are employed 
can only be made with the concurrence of a majority of votes at 
a meeting of the (Council. For reasons which we have explained 
in Part IX we consider it absolutely essential to reassure officers 
in regard to their position under the new' constifutiori and this 
can best be done by maintaining the control of the Council over 
service conditions. We assume that the (Goimcil will in the 
future as in the past contain distinguished ex-officials whom the 
general body of officers would regard as adequately represent- 
ing their interests. 

Control over Non-Votable Expenditure. 

357. The question remains whether the Council should retain 
the power to veto expenditure given by section 21 of the Act. 
Provincial expenditure will be mainly votable and will be subject 
to the control of the provincial council. It* would be contrary to 
the principles of our proposals for the Secretary of State’s 
Council to exercise any control over such expenditure. 

69973(2) L 2 * 
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More than half of the expenditursiof the Central Government 
is subject to the vote and scmtiny of the Assembly. We see no 
advantage in retaining the veto of the Council heret. Non- 
votable central expenditure consists mainly of debt and defence 
charges. Much of it is of a routine kind, for example the stand- 
ing charges for the pay and rations of the forces. But from 
time to time decisions have to be taken on proposals which 
involve new expenditure on a large scale. The mechanisation 
*bf army transport may be in question, or, even more important 
from the present point of view, the allocation between the 
Home and Indian revenues of charges for the training or the 
pensions of British troops who have served in both countries. 
Since the Assembly does not bear the responsibility for the 
adequacy of the defence of India, the control of military finance 
could not be transfen-ed to it, nor could we recommend placing 
this financial responsibility upon the Secretary of State alone, 
for we are satisfied that it would materially weaken his power 
to safeguard the interests of India against claims by departments 
of the Home Government. The only course open at present is 
to preserve the veto of the Secretary of State’s Council over 
expenditure from the revenues of India which is non-votable. 

The Future Treatment of Military Expenditure. 

358. We have suggested however in Part V that the Imperial 
Government might underlj^ke the responsibility for the defence 
of India in return for an annual payment by India fixed for 
a term of years. If the suggestion is adopted, the need for 
financial control by the Council so far as military expenditure 
is concerned will disappear; for India’s liability would be dis- 
charged by the annual payment and any question of detailed 
financial control (for example, in the interests of economy) would 
be one for the Imperial authorities. It might be possible to 
frame the agreement in such a way that its principles would be 
settled for an indefinite period.., In this case the only questions 
that would arise from time to time would be concerned with 
adjustments of India’s payments in respect of variations in the 
level of prices and similar matters : and it might be provided 
that these should be referred to an independent tribunal for 
settlement. If such an agreement were possible the continuous 
control of the Secretary of State’s Council over military expen- 
diture would not be required and there would be little advantage 
in retaining it for other non-votable expenditure. 

359. It may be however that the agreement entered into by 
the two Governments in the first instance will be less compre- 
hensive than that suggested above and that its renewal will 
turn on considerations of policy. In this case it will be neces- 
sary to depend once more upon the financial veto of Council 
to safeguard the interests of India. It is possible too that as 

t The Govornur-GIcnerars power to restore a demand which has been 
rejected by the Awerably would not, of coarse, be affected. 
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ia the past the differences between the two Grovernments may 
be so great as to delay a settlement unduly. We have con- 
sidered whether, having regard to the constitutional position 
of the Secretary of State’s Council, provision can be made for- 
the settlement of any such dispute. Where the differences 
turn solely upon such matters as the cost of the training of a 
British recruit we see no difficulty; we should not expect i-t 
deadlock to occur in such '’cases, and if it did, it would not b? 
difficult to set up an independent tribunal whose finding could 
be accepted by both parties. But where questions of high 
policy enter into the dispute, no “ independent ” tribunal 
would be competent to adjudicate. There apptnirs to us to be 
no alternative in such cases to negotiatiofi between the two 
Governments themselves. 

India Office Staff. 

360. We are not in a position to judge how fur our recom- 
mendations will affect the personnel of the India Office. But 
if material reductions in the India Office staff should result from 
them, we think that consideration should be givetv to the ques- 
tion of granting specisil compensation to civil servants for whom 
equivalent employment cannot be provided elsewhere. The 
ordinary rules regulating the pensions of retrenched civil ser- 
vants do not seem to us to be ap,^>ropriate to officers whose 
careers have been terminated as a result of changes in high 
policy. This was recognised when special provision was made 
in the Government o,f Ireland Act, 1920, for civil serv'ants 
required to retire prematurely. 


'THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR INDIA. 

361. The High Commissioner* for India is not subject to the 
orders of the Secretary of State nor is his establishment part of 
the India Office. His appointment was created under Section 
29A of the Government of India Act. The Oi’der in Council 
under that section transferred to him agency functions on behalf 
of the Central and provincial Governments in India, which 
had previously been discharged by the India Office. An 
important branch of his duties is the purchase of Govern- 
ment stores. We have explained in our first volume! that the 
Governments in India, in agreement with their legislatures, are 
now free by “ convention ” from the control of the Secretary of 
State as regards the policy adopted in regard to the pimchase of 
stores, other than military stores. The High Commissioner also 
recruits such personnel as the provincial Governments draw 
from this country. In addition, he recnjjts personnel for the 
Government of India, but his functions in this regard do not 


t Vol. I, para. 260. 
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extend to the All-India Services, whieh are recruited by the India 
Office. 

The services of the High Commissioner have often been 
utilised to represent India on important international confer- 
ences. In particular, the present holder of the office. Sir AtuI 
Chatterjee, K.C.I.E., has been leader of the Government group 
of the Indian delegation to the International Labour Conference ; 
and he represents India on the governing body of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. He* has also held the dis< 
tinguished position of President of the Conference. 

As we have stated in paragraph 350 above, our proposals for 
the provinces involve the withdrawal fix)m the Secretary of State 
of control over the provincial Governments except within a 
limited field. The High Commissioner therefore, as the agent 
of those Governments, will no longer be subject even indirectly 
to decisions by the Secretary of State or the Government of 
India. In particular, in so far as the provinces are concerned, 
tlie arrangement referred to above as regards the determination 
of policy in the matter of the purchase of stores will no longer 
be based on a convention ” but will rest upon statutory devolu- 
tion of authority. 

Otherwise the position of the High Commissioner is not affected 
by our proix)8als. The extent to which delegation of functions 
to him is possible aiid expedient is, of course, an important 
question ; but it is a question of ix)licy and not of constitutional 
structure and we therefore abstain from making any recom- 
mendations. 
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362. We have now reached the end of our task. By the 
terms of our Warrant of Appointment, and by the provisions of 
the section on which it was based, we have been required to 
survey the working of the existing system of government ir:# 
British India and to make recommendations for its amendment. 
In particular, we are directed to report “ as to whether and to 
what extent it is desirable to establish the principle of responsible 
government, or to extend, modify, or restrict the degree of re- 
sponsible government ” now existing. The previous parts 
of this volume give our detailed and considered answer 
to these questions. But we realise how difficult it is, 
in dealing with matters so various and complicated, to 
present to those who may not be experts on the 
subject of the Indian constitution, a clear picture of* the main 
constitutional results which would be achieved if our suggestions 
were incorporated into the existing system. We propose, there- 
fore, in this final chapter to point out the more important of the 
clianges which wo recommend. What follows must not be 
treated as a summary of this volume, for not only is it impossible 
in a brief survey to cover all its contents, but a bald statement 
of conclusions would tend to mislead if it were not accom- 
panied by a consideration of the arguments which have led us 
to reach them. We shall, therefore, add, at each point which 
we are going to mention, the necessary references to earlier 
portions of our Ile}x>rt. 

The Scope of our Proposals. 

363. British India at present has a constitution, based for the 
most part on the Government, of India Act, which includes 
(1) a Central Executive — ^the Governor-General in Council; and 
a Central Legislature — tlie Council of State and Legislative 
Assembly ; and (2) nine Provincial Governments, each associated 
with a Provincial Council, and covering between them 97 per 
cent, of the whole area. The balance is represented by the 
North-West Frontier Province and other minor administrations. 
Our proposals touch every part of this constitution. We will 
venture to repeat words which we used in the first paragraph of 
our former volume, when we wrote that we were entering upon 
our task “ upon the basis and assumption that the goal defined 
by Mr. Montagu represents the accepted policy to be pursued, 
and that the only proposals worthy to be considered are proposals 
conceived in the spirit of the announcement of 20th August, 
1917, and inspired with the honest purpose of giving to it its due 
effect.” We have kept this principle steadily in mind throughout 
the whole of our deliberations, and our recommendations are 
based upon it. 
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Outline of Provincjiut Changes. 

364. In the px’oviuces, the main consequences of adopting our 
proposals would be as follows : — 

The boundary now set up between departmeifts of which Indian 
Ministers may take charge and departments from which they 
are excluded will be removed, and thus dyarchy will terminate.* 

The conduct of provincial administration as a whole will rest 
Svith a provincial Cabinet,, the members of which will be chosen 
by the (Governor. These Ministers, whether elected members 
of the legislature or not, will have joint responsibility for action 
and policy. The constitution of the provincial Cabinet will be 
elastic and, where and when the Grovemor considers it necessary, 
it will contain an official element.* 

The powers of the Governor for certain essential purposes, 
such as the protection of minorities, and of the civil seiwice, 
will be defined, and will be exercised within the limits and under 
the conditions we have described.! 

Full powers of intervention in the event of a breakdown will 
remain in the bands of the Governor, subject to the direction of 
the Govemor-General.+ 

The Provincial Legislatures will be based upon a widened 
franchise — the extension we propose would treiile the electo’ate 
and would include the admission of a larger number of women 
voters. § *■ 

Certain important minorities will be adequately protected by 
the continuance of communal electorates unless and until agree- 
ment can be reached upon a better method. II 

The Depressed Classes will get representation by reservation 
of seatsll 

The Legislatures will be enlarged, and the constituencies 
reduced to a more manageable size. The Provincial Councils 
instead of being, as at present, purely legislative bodies, wilt 
acquire certain powers of recasting their own representative 
system, so that each province may advance to self-govertiment 
on lines which are found to be best suited for its individual 
needs, subject always to securing that the vote of the majority 
shall not introduce constitutional changes which would prejudice 
minority rights.** 

The provinces will be provided with enlarged financial 
resources. + + 

As for provincial areas, the question whether some redistribu- 
tion is desirable will at once be taken up; such cases as those 
of Sind and the Oriya-speaking peoples w'ill be the first to be 
considered. 

* Part II., Ch. 1. * t id. para. 60. f id. para. 66. 

§ Part. II., Ch. 3. i| Part II., Ch. 2., paras. 69-76. 

H id. ptiras. 78-80. •* Part II., Ch. 2, paras. 68 and 94/6. 

tt Paras. 168-163 and 188. Part H., Oh. I., para. 38. 
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Burma, which is admittedly not a natural part of British 
India, will be separated forthwith. Provision must be made 
without delay for framing its future constitution.* 

The administered areas of the North-West Frontier Province 
will now receive au advance in constitutional status represented 
by the creation of a local legislature, with powers which we have 
described. Both it and Baluchistan will acquire the right to 
representation at the Centre.! 

The complicated and interlacing systems of administration of 
the Backward Tracts will be revised, and such parts of these as 
remain excluded areas will come under the charge of the central 
administration, j; 

Modifications at the Centre. 

365. We now pass to the Centre. 

The Legislative Assonibiy, which should be called the 
“ Federal Assembly,” will be reconstituted on the basis of the 
representation of the Provinces and other areas in British India 
according to population. Members representing Covernocs’ 
Provinces will be elected by the Provincial Councils by the 
method of proportional representation, which will ensure that 
members belonging to minority communities will be included 
in sufficient numbers hi the Federal Assembly. Members will 
be returned from the North-West Frontier Province and other 
areas outside the Governors’ Provinces by methods appropriate 
to each case. The official members of the Federal .\sserably 
will consist of such members of the Governor-General’s Council 
as sit in the T^ower House, together with twelve other nominated 
officials. § 

The Council of State will continue with its exiting functions 
as a body of elected and nominated members chosen in the 
same proportions as at present. Its members, who must have 
high qualifications, will, so far as they are elected, be chosen by 
indirect election carried out by, provincial Second Chambers if 
such bodies are constituted, or, failing this, by the Provincial 
Councils. II 

The existing legislative and financial powers of the two 
Chambers of the Central liegislature wuTl remain as at present, 
but the Federal Assembly will also have the special function of 
voting certain indirect taxes, collected by a central agency, the 
net proceeds of which will fall into a Provincial Fund for the 
purpose of being distributed amongst the different units re- 
presented in the Federal Assembly.li 

The Central Executive will continue to be the Governor- 
General in Council, but the Governor-General will hence- 
forward be the authority who will select and appoint his 
Executive Councillors. Existing qualifications will remain, 
but will be laid down in statutory rules made under the new 

* Part VI. t Part III., Ch. 1. J, Piirt III., Cb. 2. 

§ Part IV., Ch. 1 . II id. itaras. 147-1.')1. 

f Part IV., Ch. 1, paras. 169 and 163. 
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Grovermnent of India Act, so thift when occasion arises to 
modify these conditions hereafter this may be done without 
passing a new Act of Parliament. But any modification in 
the statutory rules made for this purpose would require to be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament and the approval of both 
Houses expressed by resolution.* 

It is proposed that among the members of the Governor- 
freneral’s Council should be one whosf^ primary function it would 
be to lead the Federal Assembly. We have made other 
suggestions relating to the composition and character of the 
Governor-General’s Council, and we propose that the Com- 
mander-in-chief should no longer be a member’ of it, or of the 
Central Legislature. f 

The Army. 

366. We have suggested for consideration a method by which, 
if agreement could be reached, the obstacle which the composition 
and functions of the Army in India present to the more rapid 
development of responsible government might be removed 
through treating the defence of India as a matter which should 
fall within the rcsixmaibilities of the Governor-General, advised 
by the Commander-in-Chief, as representing the Imperial 
authorities, iiii^tead of being part of the responsibilities of the 
Government of India in relation to the Central Legi.sl attire. + 

Civil Services, High Courts, India Office. 

367. As regards the Civil Services of India, the Security 
Services must continue to be recruited as All-India Services by 
the Secretary of State, and their existing rights must be main- 
tained. These Security Services include the Indian Civil 
Service and the Indian Police Seiwice. It is a matter for con- 
sideration whether the Irrigation Service and the Forest Service 
should not be similarly recruited. The privilege of premature 
retirement will be extended. § * 

The rates of Indianisation laid down by the Lee Commission 
for the Security Services will be maintained. 

In afidition to the existing Public Service Commission, we 
intend that there should be established by Statute similar bodies 
covering the provincial and subordinate services in all the 
Provinces. II 

The High Courts will be centralised, and the expenses of the 
High Courts will become a central charge.H 

As regards the India Office, the Governor-General in Council 
will remain in constitutional theory under the superintendence, 
direction and control of the Secretary of State, and the extent to 
which this control is relaxed or falls into desuetude will depend 
upon future practice,, and cannot be laid down in the Statute.** 

• Part IV.. Ch. 2. f W. paras. 170-173. + Part V. f Part IX. 

II id. paras. 339-340. ^ Part X. •• Part XI. 
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Apart fnRTi tlie Secretahy of St<i,lc’s authorit}^ over the 
Governor-General in Couneil, he will exereise no control over 
Provincial Governinents, save in so far as he does so in connec- 
tion with the exercise of special powers vested in the Governor. 

The functions and composition of the Council of India will be 
modified. Its si/e will I)c n*dncod, and the majority of its mom- 
hers should have the quail licafcion of more recent Indian experi- 
ence than is nMjuircd at present. Tiio Council will t^xisV 
])rimarily as an advisory body, but in(lo})(Uid(‘nt powers will con- 
tiniio for (1) the (ontrol of Service <*-onditioiis, and (*2) the con- 
trol of iion-votable Indian expenditure.* 

Indian States. 

368. Lastly, for the pnrp.»sc of promoting' llio closer associa- 
tion with Hritisli India of the Indian Stales in inatlors of com- 
mon coiuairii for India as a wJiolo, we propose? that the now Act 
should [M'ovidc that it shall b(i lawful foi* llic (Jrowj*. to create 
a Council for Grriatcr India:, containing both representatives of 
the Hlat(?s and niL'inljers representing- British India. I'his 
Council would have consultative and delilauative functions in 
regard to a Bchcduicd list of “ matters of coimnon exmeern,’* 
together with siicii other subjects of common concern as the Vicc- 
I'oj- from time to time certifies as suilablc foi* (*ousideration by 
the Council. We refc;r to Part Vl Uof this volume for a more 
detailed account of the machinery and nietliods which we con- 
template, and we |)iit forwartl the proposals as designed to make 
a beginning in tlui process uhicli may lead to Ibe federation of 
Greater India. 

Conclusion. 

369. Ill writing this Keport wo ha,vc made no allusion to the 
events of the last fow^ months in India. In fact, the whole of 
our principal recommendations were arrived at and unanimously 
agreed upon before these events occiirred. We have not altereil 
a line of our Report on that account, for it is necessary to kx)k 
beyond particular incidents and to take a longer view. 

Our object throughout ha.^ been to bring to the notice of the 
British Parliament and the liritish pcopli^ sucdi iidormation as 
we are able to supply about tJie general conditions of the prob- 
lem v/hich now awaits .solution, together wu’th onr con.sidered 
proposiils. We liojve, at the same time, that our Indian fellow- 
subjects, al'ter doing ns the courtesy of studying the Report as a 
whole (for isolated sentences may give to any reader a wrong 
impression), will find that what we have put forward has heew 
written in a spirit of genuine sympathy. 

No one of cither race ought to be so foolish as to deny the 
greatness of the contribution wdiich Britai/i has made to Indian 
progress. It is not racial prejudice, nor imperialists* ambition, 

• Part XI., ijaxas. 355-357. ^ 
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iior roitimercial interest, which inakeS ns say so plainly. It is 
a tiementloiis achievouieiit Uj have brought to the Indian sub- 
amtinent and to have applual in practice the conceptions of 
i]n])artial justice, of the Jiile of law, of respect for equal civic 
rights without i*eference to class or creed, and of a disinterested 
and meorru|)i ible civil service. These are essential olenienta 
in any state which is advancing l^iwanls well-ordered sudf-govern- 
nv^nt. In his heart, even the bitterest ^criru* of British aduiinis- 
tralion in India knows that* India has owed these things mainly 
to Britain. But, wlien all this is said, it still leaves. out of 
account tlie condition cssculial to the peacirful advance of Indux, 
and Indian statesmanship has now a great part to play. Success 
can only be achieved by sustained goodwill and co-<)|R*riition, 
hotli htd'weeii the girai religions commiinitu's of India which liave 
so eonslantly been in coniiict, and between India and Britain. 
Bor tlie future of India depenils on the collaixoration of Bast 
and AVest, and each has iiuicti to Ic^arn from the other. 

We have grown to understaiid something of the ideals whhdi 
are inspiring the Indian natirmal iiuiveinent, aiul no man who 
has tak('n |)avt in working the ri^presentativo institutions of 
Britain can fail to sympathise witli the desire of others to secure 
for their own land a- simihtr devel'qmient. But a <'onstitiil ion is 
something more' than a. generalisation : it has to pre.sent a eon- 
struclive sclieme. \V(? suhinit our Keport in the ho|U' tliat it 
may furnisli materials and suggest a. |.>lan by mean»s of which 
Inciiaii constitutional reconstrnciioii may be ptiaecfully and 
.snfely promoted. 

All of whk-h we submit f<ir Your Majesty’s gracious 
consideration. 


John Simon, 

Chairman. 

BintNH.VM. 

STRA'niOONA. 

KdWAUI) (’AIX)OAN. 

Vi'MSos 1 1 A iri’si lorxN. 
0. li. Ijank Bon. 

C. Iv. A'l rniiin. 

B. STOWAur, 

Secretary, 


London, 27 Ih May, 1930. 
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INDEX TO VOIiUMES I AND II 01? THE INDIAN STATUTOBY 
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References to the Report of th(> Financial Assessor (Mr. Layton) which constitutes 
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Administrative Services, see Services. 

Agra, see United Provinces. 

Agricultural Service, Lee Commission 
recommendations, I. 268-9. 

Agriculture : • 

Co-operation, need for, II. 163. 

Council of Agricultural llesoarch, I. 
235. 

Council of Agricnltvral Hesearch, II. 
153, 157-61. 

Dependence on uncertain rainlnll and 
famine dangers, T. 333. 

FinancUH assistance from CrCntral 
funds, 11. 154^5. 

Income tax, exemption from, I, 369. 
Income tax: 

Exemption from (L.), II. 230-40. 
Becomvhendat'wn for (L,), IJ. 23941. 
257-277. 

Predominance of, I. 14, 332, 

System, I. 19. 

Ahoms, in Assam, 1. 75. 

Ajmer-Merwara: < 

Administration, I, 82, 166, 316, 328. 
Administration, no alteration pro- 
posed, n. 107. 

Amalgamation with United Provinc(\s, 
opposition to proj)Osal in 1921, I. 

328. 

Education in, position, I. 401-2. 
Recruitment from, during the war, 1. 
97. 

Ilepre.seiitation : 

on Central Legislature, II. 107. 
on Council of State, II. 126. 
on Federal Assembly, II. 122. 
on Lt'gislative Assembly, I. 166, 168, 

329. 

Akali movement, 1920-25, 1. 253. 

« 

All-India Muslim Conference, 1929, 

resolution re Muhammadan repre- 
sentation, II. 58, 84-5. 


All-India Muslim League, T. 248. 

All-India Services, see under Services. 

All-India Women’s Educational Con- 
ference, I. 50, 393. 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands: 

Administration, I. 82, 175, 31G, 330-1. 
Population, 1. 331. 

Anglo-Indian Community: 

Burma, I. 79. 

Education of, I. 400-1. 

Employment : 

in Central services, II. 298. 

Effect on, of increasing Indiaiiisa- 
tion of the services, L 44, 44-5. 
Nature of, I. 42-3. 
ill Public Service, I. 43-4. 

Future prospects, I. 44-5. 

Nuinbt'rs, and distribution, I. 42, 109. 
Position of, and ambiguitv of status. 

I, 42, 43. 

Representation of : 

Election preferable to nomimiiion, 

II. 68, 79. 

on Federal Assembly, II. 121, 122. 
123. 

on Legislative Assembly, 1. 164, 168. 
on Legislative Councils, I. 140, 144, 
145, 200. 

' Number of ^ seats, II, 70. 

Separate electorates, II. 08. 

Animists, Burma, number, I. 80. 

Areas of political divisions, I. 108-10. 

Army, see under Defence. 

Assam : 

Area, description, population, etc., •• 
12, 25, 73-7, 108-10. 

Backward tracts: 

Administration, II. 109, 110-11. 
Description, population, etc., I. 75-7. 
Representation in legislature, 1. 
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Assam — cont. 

Ificlucation, priuiarj’, attendance statis- 
tics, I. 385. 

Electors, proportion to population, I. 

191. 

Einanco ; 

Budget of 1929-30, increase over 
1912-13 (L.), II. 231. 

Expenditure : 

Gompdruon with other Prov^nt'es 
(L.), ir. 234. 

per Head, 1929-30 (L.), II. 233. 
Meston scheme, 1. 349. 
estimated Reveniio and Expenditure, 
1929-30, I. 363. 

Kevenues, 1921-1929 (L.), IT. 229, 
230. 

Stringency and consequences, I. 355. 
Frontier defence battalions, T. 76-7. 
Iligli Court arrangonionts, I. 294. 
nigh Court arrangenmnU, II. 299-300. 
Languages, I. 13. 

Legislative Council : 

Composition and representation on, 
I. 134, 140, 141, 144-7, 189. 
lilGctions, I. 105, 196, 197. 

Literacy statistics, 1921, I. 383. 

Local Boards, F. 305, iW. 

Panchayats, I. 306. 

Becruitnient from, during the war, 
I. 97. 

Keprosentation of ; 
on Council of State, IT. 126, 165. 
on Federal Assembly, 11. 120. 
on Legislative Assembly, 1. 168. 
Separation of Goalpara and Sylhet 
from, I. 74. 

Standing Finance Committee, I. 370. 
Tea industry, I. 75. 

Auditor-General, see under Finance. 

Backward Tracts : 

see also particular provinces. 
.Administration, I. 158-61. 

^ Administration, II. 108-112. 

Area and distribution, I. 158. 
Description of, I. 56-7, 62, 67-8, 69-71, 
75-S, 81-2. 

Education’ in, I. 396-7. 

“ Excluded areas ” as future name of, 
n. 109, 142. 

in Federal scheme, II. 15. 

Future of, II. 108-10. 

Legislation for, I. 158-9. 

Member for, TI. 142. 

Bopresentatiou of: 
on Federal Assembly, IT. 122. 
on Legislative Councils, I. 160-161. 
Work by Christian missions and 
other organisations, I. 70-1, 396-7: 
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Baluchistan, British; 

Administration, I. 82, 175, 325-6. 
.4dmini.sfraf/on, II. 106. 

Area, description and population, I. 
25, 108-10, 325. 

Education in, position, I. 401-2. 

Jirga system, I. 326-8. 

Jirga system, II. 106. 

Laud revenue, assessment, I. 33.^ 
Recruitment from, during the war, I. 
97. 

Iteprcscntation of: 
on Central Legislature, IF. 106. 
on Council of Stale, M. 126. 
on Federal Assembly, II. 122. 

Baroda State: 

Tjanguage, I. 13. 

Literacy statistics, 1921, I. 382. 
Population, I. 84. , 

Bengal Presidency: 

Area, description, population, etc., 
I. 12, 25, 60-2, 108-10. 

Backward tracts of, I. 62. 
reformed Constitution, working of, I. 

205-7, 211, 212, 217, 218, 219. 
Education in, I. 385, 388, 398. 

Electors : 

Female, I. 137, 223. 

Illiterate voters, proportion, I. 192. 
Proportion to population, I. 191. 
Votes, pcrcentago polled, I. 197. 
Finance ; 

Budget of 1929-30, increase over, 
1912-13, (L.), IT. 231, 232. 
Expenditure : 

Comparison with other Frovinces, 
• (L.), IT. 234. 

per Head, 1929-30, (L.), II. 
233. 

Meston Bchonie, I. v348, 349. 
estimated Revenue and expenditure, 
1929-30, I. 363. 

Bevenues, 1921-1929, (L.), TI. 220, 
230, 231. 

Stringency and consequences, L 353, 
354. 

Governor, use of special powers, I. 
217, 218. 

High Court, difference of position from 
that of other High Courts, IT. 299. 
High Court, jurisdiction and position 
of, 1. 294, 295. 

Land revenue systems, I. 61, 338-42, 
342. • 

Languages, 1. 13. 

Legislative Council : 
under Act of 1861, I. 115. » 
Attitude to law and order, I. 217. 
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Bengal Presidency—to/i/. 

Legislative Council — cd ni . 

Composition, and representation on, 
T. 134, K18, 139-40, 141, 144-7, 188, 
189. 

Literacy statistics, 1921, I. 382-3. 

lleLTiiitment from, during the war, 
1. 97. 

Representation of ; 
on' Council of State, I. 167. 
on Council of SiaU, IT. 126. 
on Federal A.^fiemhly, II. 119-20. 
on Legislative Assembly, I. 165, 166, 
168, 223. 

Stamp duties, revenue from, I. 365. 

no Standing Finance Committee, 
I. 370. 

Swarajist Party, I. 205-6, 209, 211, 218. 

Union Bo-nrda, I. 806. 

Bengali language,^!. 13. 

Berar, see Central Provinces. 

Bihar and Orissa: 

Area, description, iwpulation, etc., 
1. 12, 25, 68-71, 108-10. 

Backward tracts, description, etc., J. 
69-71. 

.Education in, 1. 385, 396. ^ 

Electors, proportion to population, 
I. 191. 

Finance : 

Budget of 1929-30, increase over 
1912-13 (L.), II. 231, 232. 
Expenditure : 

Comparison with other Pro- 
vinces (L.), 11. 234. 
per Head, 1929-30 (L.), II. 233. 
Meston scheme, I. 349. 
estimated llevenue and expenditure, 
1929-.‘J0, I. 363. 

Pevenuxs, 1921-1929 <h.), TI. 229, 
230, 231. 

Stringency and conseqiiem*e.s, I, 353. 

Land revenue system, I. 342. 

languages, 1. 13. 

Legislative Council : 

Attitude to law and order, I. 217. 
Coin])osition and representation on, 
I. 134, 139, 140, 144-7, 161. 188, 
189. 

Literacy statistics, 1921, I. 383. 

Jjw.al self-government, I. 312. 

Provincial elections : 

Candidates, I. 199. 

Votes, percentage polled, I. 197. 

Recruitment from, during, the war, 
I. 97. 

Representation of : 
on Council of State, I. 167. 
on Vouncil of State, II. 126 . 


Bih&r and Orissa— coat. 

Representation of — eont. 
on Federal Assembly, II. 120. 
on Legislative Assembly, I. 166, 168, 
168. 

Separation of Orissa, IT. 25, 50-1, 312. 
no Standing Finance Committee, 
1. 370. 

Bombay City: 

Cleavage of interest between rest of 
Presidency and, I. 58. 

Commerce, etc., 1. 57-8. 

Improvement Trust, I. 21. 

Municipal government, development of, 
I. 298. 

Municipality : 

Composition and functions, I. 303-4. 
hahonr re)yresentation on, II. 74. 
Population, I. 58. 

Bombay Presidency: 

Area, de.scription, population, etc., I. 

12, 25, 57-60, 108-10. 

Constituencies, distribution of, I. 194. 
Education in, I. 385, 387, 393, 399. 
ElcH'toi's : 

Female, I. 137, 223. 

Proportion to population 1. 191 . 
Finance: 

Budget of 1929-30, increase over 1912- 

13, (L.) 11. 231, 232. 

Expenditure : » 

Comparison vnth other Provinces, 
(L.) II. 234. 

per Head, 1929-32, (L.) II. 233. 
Me.ston scheme, 1. 348, 349. 

Revenue and expenditure, estimate 
, for 1929-30, I. 363. 

Revenues, 1921-1929, (L.), II. 229, 
230. 

Stringency and consequences, I. 353, 
354. 

Governor, use of special powers, I. 
217. 

Land revenue, settlement svstoin, 1. 

341. 

Languages, I. 13. 

Lcgi.slativo Council : 
under Act of 1861, I. 115. 

Attitude to law and order, I. 217. 
Candidates, residential qnalificatiou, 
I. 199-200. 

Composition and representation on, 
I. 34, 134, 139-40, 144-7, 188, 189. 
Elections, I. 196, 196, 197. 

Groups in, I, 258-9. 

Working of, from 1920, I. 253-60. 
Literacy statistics, 1921, 1. 383. 

Local Self-governmont, I. 300, 305, 
306, 313. 
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^ Bombay Presidency— cont * 

Recruitment from, during the war, I. 
97. 

Representation of: 
on Council of State, I. 167. 
on Council of State, II. 126. 
on Federal Assemhly, II. 119-20. 
on Legislative Assembly, I. 166, 
106, 168. 

Standing Finance Committee, I. -170. 

Brahmins : 

Bombay Presidency, I. 57. 

Dominating influence of, I. 36. 
Madras, position of, I. 34, 37, 139. 

non-Brahmins : 

Madras, position of, I. 34, 37, 139. 
Party in Madras, see Justice Party. 
Beservntion of seats far, in Madras, 
and continvance unnecessary, U. 
60, 63-4. 

Bray Committee: 

Ihcovimendations, II. 101-2, 102, 103. 

Buddhists : 

Burma, I. SO. 

Number and distribution, I. 30, 108. 
Budget, under Finance. 

Burma : 

Area, description, population, eto., I. 

12, 77-82, 108-10. 

Association with India, II. 181. 
Backward Tracts, I. 81-2, 

Backward Tracts, IT. 190. 

Constitution, II. 189-90. 

Constitutional position, anomaly of, II. 
181-2. 

Crime in, I. 79. 

Custofns, arrangemenis between India 
and, (L.), II. 282. 

Defence forces, I. SO. 

Differences from rest of India, I. 77-78. 
Education and position of women, I. 
79. 

Education, primary, attendance sta- 
tistics, I. 385. 

Electors : 

Female, 1. 137. 

Percentage using vote, 1. 197, 223. 
Finance : 

Budget of 1929-30, increase over 
1912-13, (L.), 11. 231, 232. 

Debt charges, (L,), II. 281, 
Expenditure per head, 1929-30, (L.), 
11. 233. 

estimated Revenue and expenditure, 
1929-30, I. 363. 

Bevenues, 1921-1929, (L.), II. 229, 
230. 

Stringency and consequences, I. 363. 
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Burma— con/-. 

Governor, use of special powers, I. 217. 
Indians in, I. 78, 79. 

Indians in, protection of interests, 11. 
188. 

Interests, divergence from those of 
India, II. 182-3. 

Land revenue system, I. 341. 
Languages, 1. 13. 

Legislative Council: # 

Oomposition and representation on, 

I. 134, 140, 144-5. 

Special and minority constituencies, 
size of electorates, I. 200. 

Literacy statistics, lf)21, I. 382, 383. 
392. 

Militar}/ charges, (L.), II. 280-1. 
Military prohleni of, II. 184-6. 
Military Police, I. 80-1, 

Recruitment from, during the war, I. 
97. 

Belations with Indian and Home 
Oovernmmts, II. 191-2. 
Uepreseutation of : 
on Council of State, T. 103, 167, 222. 
O'li Council of State, 11. 126. 
on Federal Assembly, II. 120. 
on Legislative Council, I. 223. 
Separation from India: 

Arguments for, II. 181-4. 

Barman sentiment, 11. 183-4. 
Constitutional questions aimng out 
of recommen '/ition, 11. 189-90. 
Economic consequences, IT. J87-8. 
Financial aspect and consequejices, 

II. 187, (L.), 236-7, 280-6. 

Indian opinion, II. 187-8. 

Military consequences of, II. 186. 
should Take place now, II. 16, 188, 

189. 

Unity of, I, 79-80. 

Butler Committee : 

Recommendations, I. 83, 86. 
Becommendations, II. 195, 196, 204, 
(L.) 270, 271, 272. 

Calcutta : 

Area, industry, etc., I. 61-2. 

Industrial workers, housing, I. 22. 
Municipal government, development 
of, 1. 298. 

Municipality, oomposition and 
functions, I. 303-4. 

University Commission, recommenda- 
tions, I. 390. 

Caste : 

Coucoption of, I. 34. 

Depressed classes^ see that title. 
Influence of, I. 10. 

Intermediate castes, I. 35-7. • 
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Caste — coat. 

Modification, tendencies towards, I. 
36-7. 

Origin of system, I. 36. 

Punjab, I. 66-7. 

Cawnpore, 

industrial workers, housing, I. 22. 

Central Government: 

see* also Council of State; Federal 
Assembly ; Governor-General ; 
Governor-General’s Council and 
Legislative Assembly. 

British parlmnentary systeniy com'paTi- 
son withy IT. 17-18, 146, 147-8. 

Committee system, possible develop- 
ment of, II. 149. 

Composition, I. 162. 

Federal basis, 11. 18-19. 

Contrast with Westminster, I. 225-6. 

Control over • provincial matters, I. 
232-8. 

Co-operaiion with Provincial Govern- 
ments, II. 152-4. 

Co-ordinating power of, T. 234*6. 

Diiorchy, impossibility of, 11. 136-7, 
138, 145-6. 

Financial powers, I. 170-1, 236-7. 

Financial relations with provincial 
governments, 1. 335, 343-8. * 

Financial relations with provincial 
governments, II. 155-6 (L.), 207- 
269. 

Funetion.s, I. 126-7, 175. 

Future of, IT. 136-43. 

Influeiice of central legislature on, II. 
144-9. 

Information from Provinces, obligation 
to supply, I. 232. 

Information from Provinces, obligation 
to supfdy, II. 151-2. 

Joint responsibility essentiul, II. 137-8. 

Legislative powers, I. 169. 

Distribution of power between pro- 
vinces and, I. 169. 

Provinces as agents of, I. 285. 

Relations with Council of India and 
Secretary of State, I. 241. 

Belations with Indian public, changes 
in, II. 162-3. 

Relations with provinces, I. 232-8. 

Belations with provinces, II. 17, 150-7. 

Belations with Secretary of State, II. 
304-5. 

Central India Agency States, 

area and population, 1921, I. 110. 

Central Legislature : 

sec also Council of State, Federal 
Assembly aij^d Legislative 
fVssembly. 


Cefitral Legislature— cont. 

Influence on executive action and policy, 
II. 14^9. 

Joint Sittings of both Houses, I. 171-2, 
225. 

Belations with Council for Greater 
India, II. 206. 

Central Moslem Party, I. 227, 228, 257. 


Cerrtral Provinces: 

Area, description and population, I, 
11, 25, 71-3, 108-9. 

Berar, special position of, I. 72-3. 

reformed Constitution, working of, 1. 
209, 211, 217, 218, 219. 

Education, I. 385, 387, note. 

Electors : 

Proportion to population, I. 191. 

Votes, percentage polled, I. 197. 

ExchidtHl areas, 1. 73. 

Excluded areas, future administration, 
JI. 108. 

Finance : 

Budget of 1929-30, increase over 
1912-13 (L.), IT. 231. 

Expenditure, per head, 1929-30, (L.), 
n. 233. 

Mestoi* scheme, I. S49. 

estimated Revenue and expend iturc?, 
1929-30, I. 363. 

BevenueSy 1921-1929, (L.), IT. 229, 
230. 

Stringency and consequences, I. 353. 

Governor, use of special powers, I. 217, 
218. 

Judicial Commissioner, I. 294. 

Land revenue system, I. 341-2, 342. 

liaiiguages, I. 13. 

Legislative Council: 

Altitude to law and order, I. 217. 

Composition and representation on, 
I. 134, 139, 140, 144-7, 188-189. 

Working of, since 1920, I. 260. 

Literacy statistics, 1921, I. 383. 

Panebayats, I. 306. 

Recruitment from, during the war. 
I. 97. 

Representation of: 

on Council of State, I. 167. 

on Council of State, II. 126. 

on Federal Assembly ^ II. 120. 

on Tjegislative Assembly, L 164, 165, 
166, 168. 

Standing Finance Committee, I. 370. 

Swarajist party, I. 209, 211, 217, 260. 


Central and provincial subjects: 
Classification, I. 124-5, 126-31. 
Classification, II. 166-7. 


Chaurl Chaura, murder of police at, !• 
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Child Marriage, see under Women. • 
Chinese, in Duma, I 79. 

Chins, in Burma, I. 79. 

Chittagong Hill Tracts, 1. 62. 

Chota Nagpur: 

Administraiiony II. 108, 110-11. 

Description, population, etc., I. 69. 

» 

Chamber of Princes, see under Indian 
States. 

Christian Church, history of, I. 31. 
Christians : 

Bihar and Orissa, backward tracts, I. 
70-1. 

Burma, I. 79. 

Educational and medical work by mis- 
sionaries, I. 31-2, 70-1, 396-7. 
Growth in adherents, I. 32. 

Literacy, I. 32. 

Madras Presidency, I. 66. 

Nuinhers, and distribution, L 30, 31, 
32, 109. 

Perventaue of j)opulation and 'jf voters^ 
in Madras, II. 92. 

Ecpresentation of: 
on Federal Assembly, II. 121, 121-2, 
123. 

on Legislative Assembly, 1. 161, 168. 
on Legislative Councils, I. 140, 144, 
146, 200. 

Ihscrvation of seats, II. 70, 79. 

Civil Service, see Indian Civil Service. 
Civil Works, 

expenditure, 1929-30 (L.), II. 215, 233. 

Cochin State: 

Literacy statistics, 1921, I. 382, 
Population, I. 32, 84. 

Collectors, see District Officers. 

Commander-in-Chief : 

as Army Member, I. 173. 

Future position of, II. 140, 176. 

Commerce and Industry: 

Indian merchant princes, I. 23. 
Representation of: 

Continuance of present proportions, 
II. 74. 

on Council of State, I. 167. 
on Council of State, II. 126. 
on Legislative Assembly, I. 140, 145, 
164, 166, 168, 200. 
on Municipalities, I. 304. 

Commissions of Inquiry, periodic, I. 120-1. 
Undesirahility of, II. 4-7, 52. 


Communal representation ; 

Anglo-Indians, I. 140, 144, 145, 164, 
168, 200. 

AngMndians, II. 68, 79. 
non-Brahmins in Madras, I. 139. 
non-Jirahmins in Madras, 11. 63-4. 
Christians, I. 140, 144, 145, 164, 168, 
200 . 

Christians, IT. 70, 79, 121, 121-2, 123. 
Communal electorates, 1. 137-9, •200-1. 
Consideration at forthcoming London 
Conference, II. 59. 

Continuance, II, 60-1, 312. 

Depressed classes, see that title. 

Effect of, I. 141-2, 200. 

Europeans, T. 140, 145, 165, 168, 200, 
201, 224. 

Europeans, II. 68-9. 

Hindu ophiion, II. 59, 

Indian Central Committee^ s views, II. 
58. 

Indian opinion, absence of agreement, 

IT. 50. 

Joint electorates, II. 71-2, 86-7. 

sec also Reservation of seats heloiv. 
Lucknow Pact, I. 138, 139, 187-9. 
jAicknaw Fact, II. 59, 71. 

Mabrattas, I. 34, 139. 

Mahxittas, 11. 60, 634. 

Mi/hamMada.n opinion, II. 56, 58-9. 
Muhammadans, see under Muham- 
madans. 

noii-Muhammadai).., see that iiile. 
Objections to, II. 56. 

Frimaries system, II. 01. 
Provincial (Jonimitfces* views, 11. 57-9. 
Provincial Governments^ views, IT. 57. 
Peservation of seats, II. 60, 64, 66-7, 
Reservation of seats, system, working 
, of, 1. 70, 79, m. 

see also Joint clccfconites above. 
Sikhs, I. 137, 138-9, 163, 165, 167, 168, 
194. 

Sikhs, II. 634. 

System, I. 28-30, 137-40, 165. 

System, 11. 56*71. 

Communal tension: 

Development of, I. 252-3. 

Difficulty in connection with Indianisa- 
tioii of the Army, I. 107. 

Effect on local self-govornrnent, I. 314'. 
Effect of Reforms on, I. 28-30. 
Hindu-Moslem tension, see that title. 
Intensification of, by temporary nature 
of constitution, II. 6. 

Communications : 

AlUIndia^mture of problem, TI. 11, 
Improvements, effect on agriculture 
and in rural districts, I, 18-19, 
332-3. 1 
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Communications— cv)nf. 

Lack of, effect on village life, L 17. 
Road Development Committee, I. 235. 

Conference, future, 

Correspondence between Sir Jolin 
Simon and Prime Minister, I. 
xxii-iv. 

Co-operative Department, 

work^of, T. 275-6, 

Coorg Province: 

Administration, I. 82, 175, 329-30. 
Achninistrationj II. 107. 

Area and population, 1. 329. 
Constitutional problem, I. 330. 
E<Iucatioii in, I. 401. 

Legislative Council : 

Anomalous position of, 1. 330. 
Composition and powers, I. 329-30. 
lUpresenhiiion : 

on Central Lhji feature, TT. 107. 
on Council of Slafc^ jl. 126. 
on Federal Assrmhhj, II. 122. 
Bevenues, 1921-1929 (L.), II. 229-230. 

Council for Greater India, 

Jiecommemiaiion y II, 204-G. 

Council of India: 

Committees, I. .182. « 

Composition, I. 180, 182. 

Composition^ TI. 3()7> 

Consultative functions, I. 240. 

Control of conditions in Civil Service, 
.1, 240, 268. 

Control of conditions in Civil. Service, 
TT. 307. 

Control over expenditure, T. 239. 
Control over erpenditure, IT. 307-8. 
Ci-oation, 1858, I. 180. 

Finance Committee, I. 240. 

Financial powers, T. 181-2, 239, 242, 
367-9, 374-6. 

Indian members, I. 119. 

Meetings, I. 182. 

Military expenditure, freatment of, 
TT. 308-9. 

Position of Seoretarv of State, I. 119, 
239. 

Powers, T. 180-1. 

Belntions with Secretary of State, 
II. 306. 

Befention, 11. 306-7. 

Statutory responsibilities of, I. 239-40. 

Council of State: 

Composition, I. 163-4, 167, 224. 
Composition, II. 104, 125-f). 

Conduct of business, T. 224-5. 
Disagreement with Assembly, cases, 
I. 225. 

RIedfced members, 1. 163, 167. 


CouPiCil of State— co7tf. 

Election to, method, II. 126. 
Electorate, I. 163-4, 222-3. 

Financial powers, II. 132. 

Future of, general considerations, 
II. 124-5. • 

Government legislation, attitude to- 
wards, I. 228. 

TAfe of, II. 127. 

Membership, qualifications for, II. 

126. 

Nominated members, I. 163, 167. 
Nominated members, II. 126, 

Official members, I. 163, 167. 

Position of members of Governor- 
GeneraVs Council, II. 127. 

Powers, I. 162-3. 

Resolutions, I. 229. 

Betentinn, reasons for, and against, 
IT. 121-5. 

Swfirajist group, I. 228. 

Women, pfwition re eligibility of, I. 
163, 223. 

Criminal communities, I. 277. 

Currency, 

Indian States, I. 88. 

Currency and Mint, 

revenue from, I. 358, 361-2, 

Customs duties, I. 358.9. 

Burma, arrangements hettceen India 
and, (L.), II, 282. 

Bevenue from, (L.), II. 215, 220, 2."10. 
Claim of India States to share of 
(L.), IT. 270-2, 279. 

Prospects of, (L.), II. 221-2, 252. 

Darjeeling district, I. 62. 

A d m ini sira Hon , II . 108 . 

Death duties, see under Taxation. 
Defence, 

expenditure of Dominions, 1927-28, J. 
93. 

Defence of India: 

All-India nature of problem, II. 11. 
Army ; 

British troops; 

Need for, I. 95-6, 97-8. 

Need for, II. 21, 167-9. 

Number, I. 94. 

Cadet Corps in universities, I. 97. 
Capitation charges, II. 174. 
Committee on Army affairs, II. 176. 
Educational work, 1. 383. 
Expenditure on, 1. 362. 

Expenditure : 

Burden ofy II. 170. 

Incidence of, II. 170, 
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Defence of India— r;onf. 

Army — cont. 

Field Army, corering troops and 
garrison, f. 94. 

Imverial control, scheme, 11. 175-6. 
Jndian national army under cnutrol 
of Ministers: 

Difficulties, I. 97. 

Difficdties, II. 168, 169, 170, 177, 
178. 

ttecommendation of Nehru* Re- 
port aud comments on, I. 
98-100. 

Indian Officers, no limitation to those 
of Military class or traditions, 1. 

m. 

Indian and Anglo-Tndiaii cadets at 
Sandhurst, Woolwich and Cranwell, 
vacancies, admissions and commis- 
sions, 1918-1929, 1. 103-4. 

Indian troops : 

Number, I. 94. 

i^upply of, for Imperial pu rimes, 
II. 172-3. 

IndianisMtion : 

Co’.iimunal difficulty, I. 107. 
possible Directions of advance, I. 

106-7. 

Eight Units scheme, I, 101-2, 

103, lOo. 

Frooms^ If, 168, 176-7, 179. 
Internal security, functions re, 1. 
95-6. 

King’s Commissions to Indians, I. 
101, 103. 

Khufs Commissions to Tndians, f[. 
168. 

Nehru Report, I, 98-100. 

Furposes of, II. 170, 171-2. 
Reeniitmont : 

from the Punjab, I, 67. 

Sources of, I. 96-8. 
during the War, I. 97. 

Reservists, number, I. 94, 

Service outside India, II. 172. 

Skeen Committee (Indian Sandhurst 
Coniniittee) and recommendations, 
I. 102-3. 

Decisions on, I. 103-6. 

Skee7i Commitlec, II. 168. 

Streyujth : 

Factors considered, II. 171-2. 
Besponsihility for deciding, TI. 
171. 

Territorial units, I. 97. 

Viceroy commissions, I. 101, 102 
note. 

Assam, frontier defonco battalions, I. 

76-7. 

Ihirma : 

Consequence of separation, II. 186. 


Defence of India — cont. 

Burma— conC 
Defence forces, I. 80-1. 

Military charges, (L.), II. 280-1. 
FroHem of, II. 184-6. 
Commander-in-Chief, see that title. 
estimated Expenditure on, 1929-30, I. 
368. 

Expenditure on (L.), II. 215, 216-8. 
lOUl-22 to mO-Sl, II. 222. , 

Contributions from Indian States, 
11. 179. 

future Control by Council of India, 
extent, U. 308-9. 

Future prospects (L.), II. 223, 263. 
iteduction, possible means of (L.), 
II. 223. 

External : 

Imperial aspect of, II. 173-4. 
Imperial responsihility, II. 174-5. 
Problem of, I. 93-4.^ 

no Comparison with position in 
Dominions, I. 99. 

Problem of, II. 21, 1G7-8. 
and Indian self-government: 

Difficulties to he faced, T. 100-1. 
possible Directions of advance, 
I. 106-7. 

Indian States: 

Arrangements, I. 87. 

Obligations to, II. 169. 

Fosition in new scheme, II. 179-80. 
Internal security ; 

Froblem and needs, IT. 169, 
Provision for, I. 95-6. 

Provision for, II. 21-2. 

Use of British troops, II. 177. 
Milit:iry College in India, I. 102, 103. 
Navy : 

British, Indian contribution to ex- 
penditure, II. 174. 

Indian, proposal, II. 177. 
North-Eastern Frontier, II. 177, 185, 
186. 

North-West Ftontier Fivvince, II. 102. 
Belatinn to Federation proposals, 11. 
179-80. 

Delhi Province: 

Administration, I. 82, 175, 328. 
Administration, II. 107. 

Education in, I. 401-2. 

Representation : 

on Central Legislature, II. ]Q7. 
on Council of ^tate, TI. 120. 
on Federal Assembly, II. 122. 
on Legislative Assembly, I. 166, 328. 

Depressed classes: 

Characteristics and position of, I. 

37-8. 

Disabilities of, I. 38-9. , 
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Depressed classes— co/ii. 

Education of, I. 38, 395-7. 

Electors, II. 64-5. 

Electors, proportion to population, 
I. 191-2. 

Improvement of condition, I, 39-40. 

Numbers, estimate, J. 40-1. 

Proportion of population, T. 37. 

Proportion of popidation and of 
inters, in Madras, II. 92. 

Representation of : 

on Federal Assembly, IT. 118, 
121, 123. 

on Lt'Kialiitive As.sembJy, I. 164, 
16S, 224. 

on Ijegislative Councils, I. 139, 
141. 

on Legislative Councils, II. G4-5, 
66-7, 79, 312. 

Iff.scrvation of seats for, TI. 66-7, 
79, 3J2. 

Separate electorates, question, 
IT. 65. 

Work by Christian missions and other 
organisations, I. 31-2, 39G-7. 

District OfRcers: 

as Chairmen of District Boards, I. 
300, 309-10. 

Effect of Reforms on, I. 290-1. • 

Executive and judicial powers, com- 
bination of, I. 288-9. 

Local inlinenco of, I. 289. 

as Magistrates, position and functions, 
I. 287, 292-3, 

Position and functions, I. 286-7, .337. 

Work of, since Reforms, I. 287-S. 

Divisional Commissioners, see binder 
Indian Civil Service. 

Dyarchy : 

at the Centre, impossibility, TI. 136-7, 
138, 145-6. 

Nature of system, 11. 137. 

in Provincial Executives: 

Abolition, II. 16, 33-5, 46-7, 136, 157, 
312. 

'Difficxilties of, IT. 32-3. 

Questions affecting both sides, I. 
155-6. 

Reason for system, I. 148. 

Statutory provisions for carrying 
out, I. 151. 

Transferred and reserved subjects, I. 
148-50. 

Transferred subjects, administration, 
I. 152-3, 154. • 

Working of, 11. 27, 32-3. 

Working of, and difl&culties pro- 
diiced by, 1. 156, 211-5. 


Education : 

Administration, defects, 1. 399. 

Adult, I. 383. 

Anglo-Indian, I. 400-1. 

Auxiliary Committee, appointment and 
scope of inquiry, I. 378-9. • 

in Backward areas, I. 396-7. 

British influence on, I. 379-80. 

Bureau of Education, abolition, I. 401. 
Biyma, position in, I. 79. 

Central Advisory Board, abolition, I. 
401. 

Central Bureau on, II. 153-4. 
Christian mi.ssions, work of, I. 31-2. 
Conditions in 18th and early 19th 
centuries, I. 379-80. 

Co-operation, need for, II. 153-4. 
Defects, and obstacles to progress, I. 
385-6, 397. 

Depressed classes, I. 38, 395-7. 
Devolution of control to local bodies, 
working of, I. 397-8. 
ill English language, policy and result, 
I. 380. 

Eliiropeans, I. 400-J. 

quantitive Expansion since Reforms, 

I. 383-6. 

Expenditure on, 1929-30, I. 363. 
Expenditxire, (L.), IL 215. 

Provincial, per head, 1929-30 (L.), 

II. 233. 

Financial assistance from centrm 
funds, II. 154-5. 

Future of, grounds for encouragement, 
I. 386-7. 

General position and requirements, L 
402-5. 

Girls and Women: 

All-India Women*s Educational Con- 
ference, I. 50, 393. 

Depressed classes, I. 396. 
Importance of, I. 392. 

Position, I. 52, 

Primary, wastage, I. 385, 392-3 
Progress, 1. 393. 

Public opinion re, I. 393. 

Grants, system, I. 396. 

Higher : 

Criticisms heard, I. 388. 

Increase in numbers, I. 387-8. 
Progress, obstacles, 1. 388. 
Prospects, I. 387-8. 

Provision by Government and 
voluntary effort, 1. 388-9. 
Regulation, need for, I. 388-9. 
Teachers, conditions, I. 388. 
Inspection, need for good and indc* 
pendent system, I. 399-400. 
Literacy : 

Connection xoith advance tovHirds 
self-government, 11, 4. 
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Education— 

Literacy— cont. 

Connection with exercise of political 
power, I. 381-2. 

Statistics of, I. 79, 192, 382-3, 392. 
Test of, I. 383. 

Local boards, incruasod interest in, 
I. 312. 

in Minor administrations, I. 401-2. 
Mnliaimnadan, I. 393-5. 

Popular attitude towards, I. 3tiG-7, 
403. 

Primary : 

Attendance statistics by stages and 
provinces, 1. 384-5. 

Compulsory : 

Gradual application of principle 
desirable, I. 387. 

Popular attitude to, I. 387. 
Expenditure on, since 1897, I. 384. 
Wastage and stagnation, I. 384-6. 
Problem, and difficulties of, I. 381. 
Radical reforms, need for, 1. 386. 
Railway schools, I. 401. 

Teachers : 

Untrained, problem of, I. 398. 
Women, need for, and small supply, 
I. 392, 398. 

Teaching profession, conditions in, 1, 
398. 

Traiisfer of responsibility to Ministers, 
1. 380-1. 

University : 

Defects, I, 391. 

Expansion, 1. 390. 

Facilities, I. 22, 390. 

Private benefactions, I. 390, 
Recommendations of Calcutta Com- 
mission, 1917-9, I. 390. 

Reform, need for, L 391-2, 

Tutorial instruction, I. 391. 

Work by Army, I. 383. 

Educational Services: 

Director of Public Instruction, position 
of. I. 400. 

Indians and Europeans in, 1. 272. 

Lee Commission recommendations, 1. 
268-9. 

Effect of, I. 271. 

Provincialization, results, I. 40Cf. 
Recruitment, I. 400. 

Electorates, Central, I. 163, 165, 222, 223. 

Electorates and Elections, Provincial. 

specimen Ballot paper, I. 135-6. 
Candidates : 

Supply and position of, L 198-9. 
Types, I. 199-200. 

Constituencies : 

Distribution of, I. 193-4. 


Electorates and Elections, Provincial- 

Constituencies — co'/if. cont. 

Rural, unwieldy size of, I. 194. 
Urban, grouping of towns, 1. 194. 
Corrupt practices, 1. 198. 

Corrupt praciicesj II. 95. 

Cost of elections, I. 190. 

Electoral i\)ll, 1. 194-5. 

Electors : 

Attitude of, I. 198, 314-5. 
llbiteratey II. 290. * 

Illiterate, proportion of, J. 192. 
Personation, extent, 1. 195. 
Proportion to population, J. 190-1. 
Vote, use mado of, J. 196-8. 
Er.penitp.Sy limit to, dcsirahUy II. 
94 ^. 

Franchise, sec that title. 

Members, contact ami relations with 
voters, I. 201-2, 219-20, 405. 
Organisation by Swaraj party, I. 199. 
Poll, taking of, I. 193-6. 

Uncontested seats, 1. i. 198 note. 

Engineers, Reserved Branch, 

composition of, 1929, and estimate for 
1939, I. 270-1. 

English language, use of, by educated 
Jndians, I. 11, 12, 380. 

Eurasian community, see Anglo-Indian. 

European Association, 1. 47. 

Europeans : 

in Administrative Services, I. 46, 271-2. 
in Adinimstmtive Services, II. 290-3. 
in Army, see British troops luider 
Army, under Defence, 
in Burma, number, I. 79. 

Cjipilal ill Assam tea industry, I. 75. 
Classes of, I. 46-4V. 

Education of, 1. 400-1. 
in Forest Service, I. 279. 
in Forest Servicej II. 288, 289. 
Influence of, I. 47-8. 
in Judiciary, I, 272, 298. 
on Legislative Assembly, attitude of, 
I. 228. 

in Medical service, importance of, 

I. 278-9. 

in Medical Service, imjiortancc oj, 

II. 286, 292. 

Numbers, I. 47, 109. 

Part played in commercial life and 
organisation of India, 1. 47. 
Representation : 

on Council of State, 1928, L 224. 
on Federal Assembly, II. 121, 123. 
on Legislative Assembly, I. 165, 168, 
224. 
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Europeans— ton f. 

Representation - cant. 
on liCgialative Councils, 1. 140, 146, 
200, '20L 

on Legislative CouncilSy II. 68, 69. 
Separate electorates^ continuance, 
II. 68. 

Social relations witli Indians, T. 48. 
Excise : 

Fomgn liquor (L.). If. 254, 276-7. 
Matches, II. 242, 277. 

Proceeds, Indian States share in (L.), 
IT. 272-3. 

Revenue Jroin, 1929-30, I. 363. 

Ittvenne from, and geneml tendency 
(L.), IT. 215, 227, 230. 

Systeni, T. 364-5. 

Executive Council, Centre, 
see Governor-General’s Council. 

Executive, Provincial: 
see also Ministers and Ministry. 

Constitniionoi chaiKfes^ demand for, 
IT. 26-7. 

Ihnergeney, special 2>rovhions for state 
of, if. 48-9. 

Future structure: IT. 33-40. 

Indian Central Committees re* 
comniendations, II. 31i 
Provincial Committees^ sugges* 
tioiis, TI. 29-30. 

Provincial Governments^ sugges- 
tions, TI. 27-9. 

Minorities, represfntalion in, 11. 41. 
Iteh.itinns U’iih Secrefary of State, 
IT. 304. 

Executive Councils, Provincial : 
Composition and methotl of appoint- 
ment, t. 150, 161, 152. 

Members ; 

Consultation with Ministers, I. 156-6. 
Fr.-officio members of T4egislativo 
Council, T. 151. 

Relations with Governor, I. 154-5. 
Relations with Ministers, I. 213-4. 

It elation s with Ministers, II. 33. 
Position of Governor, I. 154. 

Reserve powers of Governor, I. 151-2. 

Excluded Areas, see Backward Tracts. 

Expenditure, see under Finance. 

Famine Measures, I. 18-19, 333. 

Federal Assembly: 

liyr-elections, IT. 123. 

ComposUion, II. 104, *113, 119-20, 
122-3. 

Gommmal result of scheme, II. 120-t3. 
DisfrimifiatoTy legislation, II. 129-30. 


Federal Assembly—- lOMi. 

Elections, II. 114. 

Estimates and supply, procedure, II 

133. 

Financial legislation, procedure, II 

134, 278, 364. 

Financial powers, II. 131-3, 149. 
Indirect election to, by proportiono 
representation, TI. 54-5, 113, 114, 
^115-7, 118-9. 

Influence, extent of, li. 148-9. 
Leadership, II. 140-1, 314. 

Legislation : 

Ennhling Acts, II. 129. 

Minorities, safeguards for, II. 130-1 
Legislative powers, IT. 127-9. 

Life of, II. 113-4. 

Members: 

Allowances non-votahle, II. 113. 
Appointment of, to Goveriwr 
GeneraVs Council, TI. 142-3. 
Official memhers, II. 120. 

Public Accounts Committee, IT. 133 
She, II. 115, 119. 

Standing Finance Committee, II. 133 
Taxation powers, II. 132, 1.33-4. 

Federal Constitution: 

All-Jndia solution necessary, II. 9. 
Arguments for, II. 14-15. 
Complications to he overcoyne, II. I97-? 
Covnril for Greater India, II. 204-6. 
Devdiunncnt of, in Canada, II. 200-1 
Exerutire, problems in connect im 
irilh, II. 199-2f)0. 

Form of uUimaie. federation , IT. W 

200 . 

General arreptanee of, IT. 194-6. 
Indian States and, see under India' 
States. 

Pcasons for, II. 146. 

Poad /o, II. 19-20. 

Units of, IT. 16-16. 

Feetham Committee; 

High Courts, II. 299. 

Finance : 

Accounts : 

Audit of, I. 376, 377. 

Audit of, (L.), II. 268-9. 
Preparation and audit, oombiiiatio 
of duties in Indian Audit Depart 
ment, 1. 377. 

Prorincial, II. 156 (L.), II . 260-' 
278. 

Annual Finance Bill, I. 252, 372-3. 
Annual Finance Bill, II. 1324. 
Auditor-General, functions and 
tion, I. 376-7. 

Auditor-General, fmeiions and 
tion, IT. 156, (L), 269. 
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Finance— 

Balance sheet of central and jAovin- 
cial finances, (L.), II. 216. 

Boards of Revenue, or Financial Com- 
missioners, functions, I. 2811. 
Budget ; 

Monsoon and, I. 333, 

Procedure, I. 123, 369, 371, 375, 376. 
Burrna, consequences of separation 
from India, II. 187, (L.), 236-7, 
280-5. 

Central: 

of provincial objects, II. 

154-5. 

Deficits, pre-Refonn period, I. 354. 
Expenditure, see Expenditure below. 
Pfmtion at end of ten years under 
scheme (L.), 11 . 261-2. 

Powers of legislature, I. 170-1, 229-30, 
post-Roform situation, I. 364-i). 
Revenue, sec Revenue below. 
Centralisation : 

AT/iume7its for, and against (L.), 11. 
248-9. 

pre-Refonn system, I. 113. 
pre-Heform system (L.), IT. 212. 
Tradition, L 3^15-6. 
up to Transfer of India, to the 
Crown, I. 343. 

Control : 

1)V Secretary of State and Council 
‘ of India, I. 181-2, 239, 2^2, 367-9, 
374-6. 

by TiCgisLalurcs, I. 369. 

Council of India, Committee, I. 240. 
Dolit fbnrgos, T. ."158, 362. 

Debt charges, (L.), II. 215, 222, 224-5. 
Decentralisation under Lord Alayo and 
Lord Lytton, I, 344. 

Devolution : 

Beginnings of, and development, T*. 
343-5. 

Meston Report and action on, I. 

347- 8. 

Meston settlement, particulars of, I. 

348- 50, 352. 

Reform schemes, I. 346-7. 

Iteforin schemes (L.), IT. 212. 
Estimates, voting of, II. 132-3. 
Estimates and supply, procedure, I. 

350, 371-2. 

Expenditure : 

Central : 

mi-2^ to 1980-31, (L.), n, 218-9, 
222 

1929-30, I. 358. 

1929-30, (L.), II. 215. 

Future prospects, (L.), II. 223. 
Heads of, I. 362. 

Control by Council of India, TI. 

307-8. 


Finance— cortL 

Expenditure— conf. 

on Defence (L.), II. 216-8. 

Non-Voted, I. 170, 371. 

Non-voted, II. 83. 

Provincial : 

lo im-30 (L.), IT. 225-8. 
1929-30, 1. 36:3. 

1929-30 (L.), II. 215. 

Control of, I. 242. 

. Future requirements ^L.), II. 
235-6. 

per Head of population (L.), 11 

2:33. 

Inequality of (L.), If. 231-1. 
liednction, extent of possilnlity (L.), 
II. 211. 

Federal character of proposals (L.), 
II. 2634. 

Financial Relations Committee, see 
Meston Committee. 

Forecast of position up to 1940 (L.), 
JI. 260-1. 

Grants-in-aid system (L.), 248, 275, 
276. 

average Income of inhabitants, I. 334. 
Indian States, see that title. 

Ijoans ; 

Provincial, control over, I. 375. 

^ Provincial, control over, IT. 151, 166. 
Provincial Loans Council fL.), II. 
267-8, 278. 

Raising of, in England, I. 368. 
liaising of, 'n England (L.), II. 268. 
Lo(;al rates, yield, 1927-28, I. :336. 

Local self-government and difficulties, 
I. 3(^, 307, 311, 312-3, 336. 
Meston Committee, see that title. 
Municipal, I. 305, 

Poverty of the masses, 1. 334. 
Provinces, uimiitahility of, ns fiscal 
units (L.), IT. 247. 

Provincial : 

Accounts, see that title ahoce. 
Assistance of central objects, 11, 155. 
Balances, keeping of (L.), II. 
266-7, 273. 

Budgets, Pre-War and Post-War 
(L.), II. 231-2. 

Contributions : 

1921-22 to 1926-27 (L.), II. 225. 
Extinction of, in 1927-28, I. 355. 
Meston scheme, I. 348, 349, 352. 
Meston scheme (L.), fj. 214. 
Delimitation of sources of revenue 
for, 1919, I. 125-6, 

Expend.iture, see under Expenditure 
alipve. 

Financial settlements, I. 343, 344-5. 
Financial sfabilitu. securing of, IL 
156. 
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Finance— con/. 

Provincial — cont. 

Governor’s powers, I. 143, 156-7, 
372. 

(jovernor^s powers^ IT. 83-4. 
inter-Provincml Finance Council (L.), 
II. 134, 263-4, 278. 

Poidfion at end of ten years under 
scheme, (L.), II. 260, 261-2. 
Itesources of, (L.), II. 235. 

Rev^inue, see that title helov:. 
Situation of, (L.), II. 228-30. * 
Stringency in, 11)21-22, I. 352-4. 
Provincial Fund, II. 117, 131-2, 133-5, 
155 (L.), 250-62, 263-4 , 277, 278. 
Public Accounts Commitiee, II. 133. 
Public Accounts Committee sj'stem, I. 
230, 369, 3734. 

Itclations between provincial and Cen- 
tral Governments, II. 156 (L.), 
210, 265. 

Revenue : , 

Allocation of, 11. 133-4, 155-6. 
Allocation of, I. 350-1. 

Defects of present system (L.), 
II. 274. 

Joint or separate purses, I. 350. 
Lack of harmony between distri- 
bution of functions and (L.), 
II. 210. 

Meston Committee settlenfent 
and criticisms of (L.), II. 
2134. 

lieform schemes (L.), IT. 213. 
Scheme (L.), H. 254-7, 259-60. 
276-8. 

System, I. 350-1. 

Assignment of all, to provinces, ob- 
jections to (L.), JL 245-7, 275-6. 
Central : 

mi-S2 to mo-l (L.), IT. 218-9. 
1929-30, I. 358. 
imso (L.), II. 215. 

Growth of, mi'22 to 1930-31 
(L.), II. 219-20. 

Prospects (L.), II. 220-2. 

Central lloard of, I. 285. 

Currency profits, I. 358, 361-2. 
Customs duties, see that title. 
Distribution : 

according to Needs (L.), II. 247-8, 
250. 

Population ha»sis (L.), 2494K). 

276. 

Divided heads of, system, I. 344-5. 
Excise, see that title. 

Forecast for next ten years (L.), II. 
2524. 

General tendencies (L.), 11.^226-8. 
Inadequacy of, and causes (L.), IL 
208-10. 

Income tax, see under Taxation. 


Finance— con/. 

Rei'euue— con/. 

Land, see Land revenue. 

Provincial ; 

1921-29 (L.), II. 229. 

1921-30 (L.), II. 225-8. 

1929-30, I. 363. 

1929-30 (L.), II. 215. 
Inelasticity of (L.), II. 214. 
Unequal resources (L.), 11. £14. 
Pwovincial and Central, colled ed hi 
the Provinces, 1928-29 (L.), II. 230, 
231. 

Salt tax, sec under Taxation. 

Sources of, I. 335, 358-66. 

pro-British, I. 342-3. 

Tribute from Indian States, I. 361-2. 
Yield of principal sources of (1^.), 
II. 231. 

Scheme, summary (L.), II. 274-9. 
Standing Finance Committee, Central, 

II. 133. 

Standing Finance Committees, I. 216, 
230, 369, 369-71. 

Tariffs, see that title. 

Taxation, see that title. 

Mr. James Wilson’s reforms, I. 3434. 

Finance Departments, 

position and powers, I. 350, 351. 

Financial Relations Committee, see 
Meston Committee. 

Fiscal Convention, see under Tariffs. 

Forest Services: 

All-India or Provincial recruitment, 
IL 288-90. 

British recruitment, position, I. 273. 
Composition of, 19SR), and estimate for 
► 1939, I. 270-1. 

European element, importance of, 1. 
279. 

Indians and Europeans in, I. 272. 

Lee Commission recommendations, I. 

268-9, 270. 

Work of, I. 279. 

Forests ; 

Chief Conservator, I. 283. 

Revenue from, I. 363, 365-6. 
lievenue from (L.), II. 215, 230. 
Royalties, I. 366. 
where Transferred, I. 149. 

Franchise : 

Adult suffrage, immediate impos- 
sibility of, II. 91. 

“ Broad,** difficulties of, II. 88-9. 
for Council of State, I. 163-4, 222-3. 
for Council of State, II. 125. 

Defects of, I. 191-2. 
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Franchise— cojii. 

Defects of, Ji. 92-3. * 

Extension, II. 17, oi, 89-90, 91-2, 312. 
Indian Central Committee's vieivs, II. 
91. 

for Legislative Assembly, I. 165-6, 223. 
for Legislative Councils, I. 134, 137, 
191-2. 

Liiiiitation, reasons for, I. 190. 

Local Self-OoveniTneut : 

Municipal, I. 304. * 

Itesolution of IVHS, I. 302. 

Rural boards, 1. 305. 

Numbers of voters, see under 
Electorates and Eloctions. 
Ranchaj’ats, I. 292, 306. 

Present, too limited, II, 89. 

Property qualification ; 

Defects of. I. 191-2. 

De4ec.(s of, II. 90. 

Lowering of, importance of, II. 92. 
Provincial Committees' views, II. 90-1. 
Provincial Governments' views, II. 90. 
Ih vision after ten years, II. 94. 

South borough Committee, I. 133, 141. 
Southborovgh Committee, II. 76, 88, 
182. 

Women, 1. 49, 134, 137, 191, 223. 
Women, II. 93-4. 

Franchise Committee, see Southborough 
Committee under Franchise. 

Gandhi, Mr.: 

Arrest, 1922, I, 249. 

Non-Co-opcration movement, I. 247-9. 
Passive resistance campaign, I. 230. 

Goal para, 

separation from A.ssam, movement, I. 
74. 

Gonds, 

Central Provinces and Berar, I. 71, 
72. 

Government of India, see Central 
Government. 

Government Publicity: 

Lack of, I. 262, 406-8. 

Means of, Note by Lord Burnham, 
II. 164-6. 

possible Methods, 11, 163-4. 

Need for, IJ. 162-3. 

Governor-General (Viceroy) : 

Assent to Provincial Bills, II. 82. 
Position of, I. 177. 
under Charter Act of 1833 down to 
1921, I. 111-2. 

Position of, II. 138, 


Governor-General (Viceroy)— rortf. 

Powers, II. 22. 

Certification of legislation, I. 171. 

Certification of legislation, II. 144. 

Issue of ordinances in emergencies, 
I. 115, 237. 

Safeguarding of minorities, 11. 130. 

Sanctioning of legislation, I. 169. 

Sanctionino of legislation, IL 129. 

Special powers, and use of I. 177, 

• 178, 251, 252, 255, 371-2. * 

Relations with Indian States, I. 178-9. 

Eehtions icith Indian States, II. 10, 
196-7, 203. 

Belations with Secretary of State, II. 
304-5. 

Rcspoiisibilily to Secretary of State, 
I. 179. 

Supeymtendence, direction and control 
of (Jovernors, IT. 150. 

Governor-General’s Council : 

Composition : 

1784 and onwards, 1. 112, 114. 

Elected Members of Legislature, 
prospects of inclusion, II. 142-3. 

Future changes, provision for, IT. 
139-10. 

Composition of, and functions, I. 1734. 

ff^evelopment, morn for, IT. 143. 

greetings of, I. 176. 

Members : 

Membership of Chambers of Legisla- 
ture, I. 163, 174. 

Ex-officio members of Federal 
Assembly, II. 120. 

Portfolios, distrihvtion of, TI. 141-2. 

Position in Council of State, II. 127. 

Qualifications, I. 174. 

Qualifications, IT. 139-142. 

Selection and appointment by Gover- 
nor-General, II. 138-9. 

Membership of Commander-in-Chief, 
abolition, If. 140. 

Position, contrast with British Cabinet, 
1. 225. 

Superintendence, direction and control 
of provincial Govem/ments, II. 
151-2. 

Governors, Provincial: 

Control by the Centre, II. 150. 

Pensions, II. 2934. 

Position of, 1. 154, 156. 

Position re daily work of Ministry, II. 
37. 

Powers : 

Eme'^ency, II. 48-9, 84, 160. 

Financial, II. 834, 156. 

Legislative, 11. 82, 83. 

Over-riding, II. 35-6, 38-9, ,150. 
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Governors, Provincial — cont. 

Powers—cout. 

Reserve or special, and use of, I. 

142-3, 151-2, 150-7, 217-8, 220, 372. 
Safeguarding of minaritieSy II. 36, 
130. 

Qualifications and period of holding 
office, I, 167. 

Relatione with Members of Executive 
Council and with Ministers, T. 
1.54-5. 

Bole of, under new sydem, II. 39. 
Task of Governorship, T. 156-7. 

Gujerat, 

language in, I. 13. 

Gujerathis, of Bombay, I. 58. 

Gurkhas, recruitment, I. 96. 

Gwalior, 

area and population, I. 34, 110. 

Hartog Committee, see Auxiliary Coin- 
mittoo under Education. 

High Commissioner for India, position 
and functions y II . 369-10. 

High Courts, see under Judicial Adminis- 
tration. 

< 

Hill tribes of Assam, [. 75-0. 

Hindi language, I. 11 note, 13. 

Bihar, I. 68. 

Central Provinces, 1. 71, 62. 

Chota Nagpur, I. 69. 

Hindu Mahasabhaites, party, I. 257. 

Hindu-Moslem tension: 

Causes of, f. 25-7. 

Effect on 1926 elections, I. 257. 
following Non-cooperation movement, 
I. 252. 

Reforms, influence on, I. 28-30. 

Riots, I. 27, 28, 253. 

Viceroy^s appeal, I. 27, 28. 

Hinduism, L 24. 

Hindus: 

see also non-Muhammadans. 

Bengal Presidency, I. 61. 

Bihar and Orissa, I. 68. 

Burma, I. 78. 

Indian Syates, I. 25. 

‘ Madras Presidency, I. 56. 

North-West Frontier Province, I. 317, 
324. , 

Numbers and distribution, I. 26, 108, 

no. 

Punjab, I. 66. , 


Hinjjus—cont. 

Representation of: 
on Council of State and Legislative 
Assembly, 1928, I. 224. 
on Federal Assembly, II. 118. 

Hyderabad State: 

Area, population and revenue, I. 84, 

no. 

Hindus and Muhammadans, I. 25. 

Languages, I. 13. 

Literacy statistics, 1921, I. 382. 

Imperial Preference, see under Tariffs. 

Income Tax, see under Taxation. 

Independent Party, I. 227. 

India Office, staff, II. 309. 

Indian Central Committee: 

Appointment of, I. xx. 

Suggestions of, see under particular 
subjects. 

Value of co-operation of, I. xxii. 

Indian Christians, see Christians. 

Indian Civil Service, I. 273-4. 

see also Security Services under 
Services. 

All-Jndia aiwl Provincial Services, dove- 
tailing of, I. 265. 

Boards of Revenue, or Financial Coni- 
misioners, functions, I. 283. 

British recruitment, position, I. 273. 

Composition of, 1929, and estimate for 
1929, I. 270-1. 

Conditions, control of, by Council of, 
India, I. 240. 

Conditions, control of, by Council of 
India, II. 307. 

Districjt Officers, see that title. 

District Sub-divisions, L 281-2. 

Divi.sional Commissioners : 

Functions, etc., I. 282-3. 

Future of, IT. 286, 288, 290, 21)3. 

Indianisation, Lee Ckimraission recom- 
mendations, 1. 270. 

Organisation, I. 281-291. 

Indian National Congress, I. 248. 

Leaders, candidatures for membership 
of liGgislative Assembly and Coun- 
cils, 1923, I. 254. 

Indian Press: 

Attitude of, I. 407. 

Circulation of, I. 261. 

Circulation of Government policy 
through, II. 164-6. 

Classes of newspapers, I. 261. 

Indian-owned newspapers, charac- 
teristics of, I. 261-2. 
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Indian Press—co/i^ ^ 

Influence of, I. 261, 262, 406-7. 
rroiedwn to public officials from 
charffcs in, suggestion by Lord 
Burnhavif II. 166. 

Restrictions, extent of, I. 262. 

Indian States: 

Area and population, 1921, I. 108-10. 
British cantonments in, 1. 87. , 

Butler Committee, see that titk. 
Chamber of Princes : 

Composition, I. 89-90. 

Cou^litutional importance, I. 91. 
InsLiiutiou of, 1. 89. 

Powers, I. 90-1. 

Belations of Viceroy with^ II. 203. 
Standing Committee, I. 90. 

Working of^ II. 203. 

Characteristics of, I. 84-5. 

Common needs with rest of India, 
Jl. 11-12. 

future Conforcnce with, I. xxii-iv. 
future Conference vnlh, II. 194, 195. 
Council for Greater India, see that 
title. 

Currency, I. 88. 

Defojicc : 

Arraiigeineiits, 1. 87. 

OhUgations to, II. 109. 

Position in new scheme, if. 179-80. 
Economic unity with rest of India, 
need for, II. 11. 

Federal Association with rest of India : 
Cautious advance, need for, II. 

202-3. 

Complications to he overcome, f 

197- 8. 

Form of ultimate federation, II. 

198- 200. 

General acceptance of Idea, II* 
104-5. 

H Matters of common concern, drawing 
of list of, II. 203, 204^. 
Preamble to new Government of 
India Act, IT. 203, 204. 

Procedui e and provision for 
accretion of units, II. 201-2. 
Standing ConBuliative Committee 
representative of Brituh India 
and States, II. 203-4. 

Finance : 

Claim to share of customs, (L.), II. 
270-2. 

Share in proceeds of excises, (L.), 
II, 272-3. 

Geographical unity with rest of India, 

II. 10, 193. 

Hindus and Muhammadans, numbers, 
I. 26. 

Import and export duties, T. 87. 


Indian States— 

Internal autonomy of, II. 12. 

Internal government, I. 85-6. 

Judicial administration, British 
jurisdiction, extent, I. 87-8. 

List of, areas, population and 
revenues, 1. 83-4. 

Literacy statistics, 1921, T. il82. 
Political unity with rest of India, 
need for, II. 10, 193. , 

Posts and telegraphs, 1. 88. 

Relations with foreign powers, I. 87. 
Relations AviUi (Jovornor-Ceneral, 1. 
178-9. 

Belations with Governor-General, II. 

. 196-7. 

Relations with Paramount Power, 1. 
85-6, 88. 

Belations with Paramount Power, 11. 
196-7. 

Bepresenfafioa on Leagitc of Nations, 

II. 9-10. 

Tribute, I. 86-7, 361-2. 

Troops, services during the war, I. 88. 

Indian Taxation Committee recommenda- 
tions : 

Income tax (Jj.), fl. 256. 

Stamps (L.), IL 255. 

Indirect Election, see under Federal 
Assembly. 

Industrial matters: 

Distribution rf funciions re, IL 157. 
TiCgislation, I. 236. 

Industry, see Commerce and Industry. 

Infant mortality, T. 51. 

Irrigation : 

Central Board of, I. 236. 

Charges, sy.stem, 1. 366. 

Development, I. 365. 

Effects in rural districts, I. 18. 
Revenue from, 1929-30, I. 363. 
Bevenue from (L.), II. 215, 227-8, 230. 

Irrigation Services: 

All-India or Provincial recruitment, 
II. 288-00. 

British recruitment, position, I. 273, 
Lee Commission recommendations, 

I. 270. 

Work of, I. 274-5. 

Jails and Justice^: 

Expenditure, 1929-30, 1. 363. 
Expenditure, 1929-30, II. 215. 

Jains, number and distribution, I. 30, 31, 
108. 

Jats, 

in the Punjab, I. 66. > 
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Jirga system, see under Judicial Adminis- 
tration. 

Joint Free Conference: 

Proct'diire by, letter from John Simon 
to Viceroy, 1. xvii-xix. 

Taking of evidence by, 1. xx-xxi. 

Judicial Administration: 

Composition of judiciary, I. 295-7. 
Distriit Magistrates, position 
functions, I. 287, 292-3. 

Frontier Crimes, Itcgiilation of, 1901, 

I. 320-1. 

High Courts: 

Adniinisiralive control over: 

by Central Govemment, II. 

m-iii), 300. 

Nature of, II. 300. 

Composition and ])o\vers, I. 294-5. 
Expenses j bearintj of, on Central 
funds, 11. 3g0, 301. 

Fees, as source of Central 'revenue, 

II. 301-2. 

Judges, appointment methods, 11. 
299, 30L 

Member for, II. 112. 

Relations with Executive, II. 301, 
302. 

Uniformity of treatment, desirahility, 
II. 299, 302-3. • 

Higher officials, confidence in compet- 
ence and integrity of, 1. 290. 
Indian States, I. 87-8. 

Indians and Europeans in, 1. 272. 
Jirga system : 

Baluchistan, I. 320-8. 
lialurliistan, II. 100. 

North-West Frontier Province, 
I. 320-21. 

Judges: 

District and Sessions, jurisdiction, 
selection and appointment, C 
293-4. 

High Courts, qualifications and 
method of appointjnent, etc., 1. 

m-5. 

Subordinate, I. 293. 

Lowest civil and criminal courts, I. 
292. 

Magistrates, organisation, position and 
functions, I. 292-3. 

Munsiffs, 1. 293. 

Organisation, I. 292-7. 

Panchayats, see that title. 

Presidency Courts, I. 294. 

Privy Council, appeal to, I. 294. 
Tahsildars, 1. 293. 

ViDage headmen, I. 292. * 

Justice Party, Madras, 1. 201, 2034, 209, 

2l\, 212 . 


Jute^industry, Bengal, I. 61. 

Kachins, in Burma, I. 79. 

Kanarese language, I. 11 note, 13, 57. 
Karens : 

in Burma, I. 79. 

Representation on Burma Legislative 
Council, I. 140. 

Kashryir State: 

Area and population, I. 84, 110. 
Hindus and Muhammadans, I. 25. 
Language, I. 13. 

Literacy statistics, 1921, I. 382. 

Khans, of North-West Frontier Province, 
I. 317, 324. 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills, administration, 
II. 109. 

Khassadars, guarding of Khyber Hoad 
by, T. 319-20. 

Khilafat movement, I. 247, 249. 

Khyber railway, guarding of, I. 319-20. 
Khyber Road: 

Administration in neighbourhood of, 
I. 320. 

Guarding of, by Khassadars, I. 319-20. 
Kodagus of Coorg, 1. 329. 

Kshatrya or warrior caste, I, 35. 

Labour : 

Conditions of, I. 21. 

Representation of: 
on Bombay municipality, 1. 304. 
on Legi.slative Assembly, 1. 164, 168. 
on IjcgisJative Councils, I. 139-40, 
145. 

on Legislative Councils, IT. 74-5. 
Whitley Coniffiission^ II. 74, 157. 

Laccadive Islands, administration, I. 57. 

Lahaul Valley, backward tracts, adminis- 
tration, I. 67-8. 

Land Revenue: 

pre-British system of, T. 337-8, 311. 
Collectors : 

sec also District Officers under Indian 
Civil Service. 

Position of, I. 337. 

Diversity of yystem.^, I. 342. 

General tendencies, (L.), II. 226-7. 
Local cess on, (L.), 11. 244. 

Permanent settlement: 

Consequences of, I. 340. 

Nature of, and operation, I. 334-5, 
33940. 


Origin of, I. 338-9. 
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Land Revenue— cont. 

Revenue from, 1. 363. * 

Bevenue froin, (L.), II. 216, 230, 

Settlements : 

Periodical, I. 342. 

Permanent, see Permanent settle- 
ment above. 

llyotmiri system ^ I. 241.^ 

Systems in provinces other than 
Bengal, I. 310-2. 

Situation since Kefurms, I. 3634. 

System under East India Company, 
I, 33840. 

Land Revenue and General Administra- 
tion, provincial expenditure^ 1029- 
30, (L.), n. 215, 233. 

Landholders : 

Indian, I. 23. 

Representation of : 
on Legislative Assembly, I. 165, 168. 
on Legislative Councils, I. 140-1, 145. 
on Legislative Coxmcih, TI. 75-8, 80. 

Languages of India: I. 11 note, 12-13. 

Bihar and Orissa, I. 68-9. 

Bombay, J. 57, 

Burma, 1. 79-80. 

Central Provinces and Berar, 1. 71. 

Chota Nagour, I. 69. 

Madras Presidency, 1. 55-6, 

Law and Order: 
see also Police. 

Attitude of Legislative Councils I. 
217. 

Expression, meaning of, I. 125. 
Expression, meaning of, II. 42-3. 
Governors powers, TI. 36, 42-3. 
Provincial expenditure per head, 
1020-30 (L.), If. 233. 

Transfer to Ministers, II. 42-8. 

League of Nations, 

India in, II. 9-10. 

Lee Commission, (Royal Commi.ssion on 
the Superior Civil Services in 
India) : 

Recommendations, T. 46, 263-70, 271. 

Jieconmendations, II. 190, 286, 288, 
290, 291, 292, 294, 295, 314. 

Legislative Assembly: 

1923-26, attitude of, towards constitu- 
tion, I. 255. 

1923-26, situation at commencement 
and working of, I. 253-6. 

1927 onwards, situation at commence- 
ment of, and composition of, I. 
256-7. 

Central Moslem Party, attitude of, I. 
228. 


Legislative Assembly— cent. 

Composition, T. 140, 145, 164-6, 168. 
1928, I. 224. 

ElcKited members, I. 164, 165-6, 108. 
Nominated members, I. 164, 168, 
227. 

Official members, I. 164, 168, 227. 
Conduct of business, I. 221-5. 
Constituencies, sizes, 1. 221. 

Direct representation, difficulties, I. 
. 221 . • 
Disagreement with Council of State, 
cases, I. 225. 

Electorate, I. 222-3. 

European menibers, attitude of, I. 228. 
Federal Assembly in place of, see that 
title. 

Financial powers, use made of, I. 229- 
30. 

Franchise, see that title. 

GovernnKuit legislation aiid resolutions, 
I. 228. 

Governor-General’s power, and use of, 
1. 177, 178, 251, 252, 2,55, 371-2. 
Grouping in, I. 226-7. 

Indirect influence of, I. 231. 

Official Bloc, I. 227-8. 

Power and influence of, I. 228-31. 
President, position and influence and 
^ contrast with Westminster, I. 226. 
Public Accounts Committee, functions, 
composition and working of I. 

230, 373-4. 

Questions and resolutioiiR, I. 229. 
Representatives, divorce from life of 
constituencies, I. 221-2. 

'Standing Aidvisorj" Oominittees, I. 

231. 

Standing Finance Committee, com- 
position functions and working of, 
I. 230, 371. 

Swarajist party in, I. 254, 256, 257. 
Women voters for, I. 223. 

Legislative Councils, Provincial; 

Attitude to law and order, I. 217. 
Communal representation on, see that 
title. 

Composition of, and representation ou, 

I. 13:U, 137-40, 140-1, 144-7, 
Conduct of business, I. 216-7. 
Constitutional revismi, provision for, 

II. 80.2. 

Control over whole field, II. 35, 
Bisenminatory legislaiion, II. 129-30. 
Elected members, I. 133, 134. 

Enabling Acts, II. 129. 

Essenti^ legislation, method of secur- 
ing passing of, I. 142-3. 

Expert revising body, II. 100. 
Evolution of, I. 114-9. 
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Legislative Councils, Provincial—conL 

Franchise, see that title. 

Grand Committee procedure, Montagu* 
Chelmsford scheme and rejection 
by Joint Select Committee, I, 128. 

Legislation : 

Minorities^ safeguards for, 11. 130-1. 
Nature and volume of, 1. 218-9. 
llejection of Government Bills, I. 
218-9. 

IiegisKttive powers, I. 142. 

Legislative powers^ II. 82, 88. 

Life of, extension to five years, II. 
53-4. 

Maximurti life of, in the past, IT. 52. 

Members, allowances, 1. 199. 

Members of Executive Councils ex 
officio members of, I. 151. 

Ministerial elected majorities, absence 
of, I. 211, 214-5. 

Ministerial memhers, II, 80. 

Nominated menrbers, I. 133, 134, 144, 

210 . 

Nominated memhers, II. 79-80. 

Official bloc: 

Aholition, II. 72-3. 
h'ovincAal Committees' and Gorerri- 
menis' vieics, TI. 72-3, 

Working of, I. 210, 214-^5. 

Working of, II. 72, ^ 

Official members, 1. 133, 134, 144. 

Nelations with Federal Assembly, II. 
113, 117. 

Representation of backward tracts, 
I. 160-1. 

Size, II. 54-5. 

Standing advisory committees, I. 21/. 

Standing Finance Committees, see 
under Finance. 

Women memhers, II. 78-9. 

Linlithgow Commission: 

Agricultural conditions, 1. 15. 

Agricultural Itesearch Council, II. 153. 

Beervitment, 11. 289. 

Literacy* see under Education. 

Litigation, prevalence of, I. 292. 

Local Self-Government: 

Appointments, T. 813-4. 

a Britisli creation, 1. 298. 

Cantonment Boards, I. 305. 

Chairmen, elected, effect of .system and 
advantages of District Officer as, 
I. 309-10, 311, 314. 

Character of, l)efore Reform^ I. 301-2. 

Communal and sectional differences, 
effect of, I. 314. 

(’ontrast with, in England, I. 301. 


Local Self-Government— coat. 

Colitrol over, want of, I. 310-1. 

Decentralisation and deconcentratiuti, 
types, I. 301. 

Difficulties of local administration, I. 
811-2. 

District Boaivls, composition and 
|K)wers, 1. 305-6. 

in Education, working of, I. 312, 
397-8. 

Elefibive system, effect of, I. 309-1 . 
311, 312. 

Electorate, attitude of, I. 314-5. 

Finance of, and difficulties, I. 311, 
312-3, 336. 

Franchise, Re.solution of 1918 re, I. 

: 102 . 

Government grants, I. 813. 

Local, Taluq or Circle BcawJs, I 
306. 

Lord Mayo’s Resolution of 1870, I. 
299. 

Medical work, interest in, I. 812. 

Municipal : 

Beginnings of, I. 298. 

Development as revsult of Lord 
Ripoti’s Resolution of 1882, I. 300. 

Finance, I. 305. 

Lord Mayo’s Resolution of 1870, 
I. 299. 

Municipalities : 

Compo.sition and functions, I. 303-5. 

Failure to collect taxes, I. 313. 

North-West Frontier Provincie, 1. 319. 

Obstacles to advance, I. 308-10. 

Panchayats, see that title. 

Progress, estimate of, I. 307-8. 

Provincial Legislatures and, I. 803. 

Resolution of Lord Chelinsfoi'd’s 
Government, 1918, I. 302-3. 

Lord Ripon’s Re.solution of 1882, 
effects of, I. 299-300. 

minor Rural authorities, I. 306. 

Rural authorities, finance of, I. 307. 

Rural Boards; 

Development of, as result of Lord 
Ripon’s Resolution of 1882, I. 300. 

Income, 1927-28, I. 336. 

Taxation, reluctance of elected mem 
bers to impose, I. 313. 

Union Boards, see Panchayats. 

Village government, Resolution of 1918 
re, 1. 303. 

Lucknow Pact, see under Communal 

Representation, 

Madras Agency Tracts: 

Administration, II. 108, 111-2. 

Description, I. 56-7. 
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Madras City: 

Municipal government, beginning and 
development of, I. 298. 
Municipalitj", composition and func^ 
tions, i. 303-4. 

Madras Presidency: 

Area, description, population, etc., 1. 

12, 26, 32, 54-7, lOa-10. 
non-Brabmiiis, position of, I. 34, 37. 
reformed Constitution, working of, 1. 

203-4, 211, 212, 218, 219. 

District Boards, 1. 306. 

Education, I. 385, 396, 399. 

Electors ; 

Female, I. 137, 223. 

Proportion to population, 1. 191. 
Finance : 

Budget of 1929-30, increaae over 
1912-13 (L.), II. 231, 232. 
Expenditure : 

Cornparisoii with other Pro- 
vinces (L.), II. 234. 

Future requirements (L,), II. 
236-6. 

per Bead, 1929-30 (L.), II. 233. 
Meston scheme, 1. 348, 349. 
Bevenuo and expenditure, estimate 
for 1929-30, I. 363. 

BevenutSf 1^1-1929 (L.), II. 229, 
%% 231. 

Stringency and consequences, I. 
353-4. 

Governor, special powers, use of, I. 2J8. 
average Income per head, I. 334. 
Judici.al system, organisation, I. 292-6. 
.Tustico Partv, I. 201, 203-4, 209, 211, 
212 . 

Land revenue systems, I. 341, 342, 364. 
Languages, I. 13. 

Legislative CJouncil : • 

• under Act of 1861, I. 115. 

Attitude to law and order, I. 217. 
Composition and representation on, 
I. 134, 139, 140, 144-7, 188, 189. 
Elections, I. 195, 197, 199, 200. 
Literacy statistics, 1921, I. 383. 

Local self-government, I. 300, 311, 
314 ^. 

Panchayats, I. 306. 

Public Service Commissionj II. 296. 
Recruitment from, during the war, I. 
97. 

Representation of: 
on Council of State, I. 167. 
on Council of State, II. 126. 
on Federal Assembly, II. 119-20, 
on Legislative Assembly, I. 165, 166, 
168, 221, 223. 

Standing Finance Committee, I. 370, 
Swarajist party, I. 204, 


Mahrattas ; 

of Bombay Presidency, I. 57. 
Representation on Bombay Legislative 
Council, I. 34, 139. 

Beservation of scots for, Bombay, IT. 
60, 63-4. 

Malabar: 

Depressed classes, disabilities of, I. 38. 
Syrian Clnircfli in, I. 31. 

Malaria, 

problem of, in Bengal, I. 62. 
Maiayalam language, 13 . 

Mappillas (Moplahs) : 

Madras Presidency, I. 56. 

Outbreak, 1921, I. 239, 251. 

Maps: 

India, end of Vol. I. 

Indian Army, sources of recruitment, 
I. 96. 

North West Frontier Province, 1. 316. 
Orism linyurstic map, end of Vol. 11. 

Marathi language, I. 13. 

Central Provinces and Borar, i. 71, 
72. 

I 

Match Industry, 

development of, and considerations re 
excise duty, (L.), II. 212, 277. 

Medical relief and public health: 

All-India nature of problem, II. 11. 
Central Bureau, IT. 154. 

Co-operation, need for, 11. 153 154. 
Expenditure on, I. 363, 366. 
Expenditure on, (L.), II. 215. 
Financial assistance from central 
funds, II. 154-5. 

Local hoards, increased interest in, I. 
312. 

PrO’vincial expenditure per head, 
1929-30, (L.), II. 233. 

Medical Services: 

British recruitment, position re, f. 
278. 

Civil surgeons, position of, I. 277-8. 
Double role of, I, 277-8. 

European element : 

Importance of, I. 278-9.* 

Need for, II. 292. 

Number of, and total, I. 272. 

Lee Commission rec^ommendations, I. 
268-9. 

Public Heath Commissioner to Govern- 
ment of India, functions, I. 286. 
IVork of, I. 278-9. 
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Meston Committee: 

K^ommendations, I. 347-50j 352, 3534. 
RccommendutionSj II. 182, 213-4, 255. 

Military situation, see Defence. 

Minicoy, administration, I. 57. 

Ministers: 
see also Ministry. 

Conferences of, under auspices of Cen- 
tral Government, I. 234. 

Chief Minister, II. 3S>40, 41. 

Cliiof Minister, Madras, I. 203. 
Consultation with Memhei-s of Execu- 
tive Councils, I. 155-6. 

Joint responsibility, I. 152-3, 212, 213. 
Joint responsibility, II. *3.3-4, 39. 

Minor Ministers or Vnder-Secretaries, 
II. 31-5. 

Numbers and titles, I. 352. 

OfHeial, IL 39, 48. 

Fosition in event of change of 
Ministry, 11. 42. 

Position of, I. 150. 

Relations with Executive Councillors, 

I. 155-6, 213-4. 

Behtions with Executive Councillors, 

II. 33 

Relations with Governor, I. 154-0. 
Belations with Governor, II. 3.3-42. 
Beliitions with legislature, H. 38, 40. 
Besponsihility, reality of, II. 38-9. 
Responsibility of transferred side, 
failure to establish, I. 213-4. 
Results achieved by, I, 2r2-.3. 

Salaries, depeiidenco on Vote in 

Supply, I. 151. 

Salaries, dependence on Vote in 

Supply, alwlition, 11. 34. 

Selection of, I. 211-2. 

Selection of, II. 39-40, 48. 

Status, II. .34. 

Tenure of office, I. 150-1, 152. 

Vote of ceiuwe only against Ministers 
as n whole, II. 34, 40. 

Working of reforms, I. 211-3, 

Ministry: 

see also Ministers. 

Composition of, II. 35. 

Criticism of scheme, possible grounds 
for, II. 41. 

Differences of opinion, pi'oeedure in 
event of, II. 38. 

Meetings, pi'oeedure at, If. 37-8. 
Secretary to the Cabinet, establishment 
of post, II. .37. 

Minorities: ^ 

sec also Communal Representation. 

Safeguarding of, II. 22-3, 36, 81, 94, 
130-1. 


Moplahs, see Mappillas. 

Mortey-Minto Reforms of 1909, I. 117-9. 

Moslems, see Muhammadans. 

Muddiman Committee: 

Recommendations, I. 353-4, 255-6. 

Becommendations, II. 27. 

Muhammadans: 

Agitation in connection with Turkish 
peace terms, 1. 246, 247. 

Baluchistan, I. 325. 

Bengal Presidency, I. 61. 

Bihar and Orissa, I. 68. 

Burma, I. 78. 

Education, position and requirements, 
I. 393-5. 

Hindu-Moslem tension, see that title. 

Madras Presidency, I. 56. 

North-West Frontier Province, I. 317, 
324. 

Numbers and distribution, I. 24-26, 

109, no. 

Percentage of population and of 
voters, II. 92, 93. 

Punjab, I. 66. 

Representation of: 
on Calcutta iimiiicipality, 1. 304. 
Constituencies, distribution, J. 
193-4. 

on Council of State, I. 163, 167, 224. 
on Federal Assembly, II. 118, 121, 
123 

History of, I., .118, 183-9. 
on Legislative Assembly, I. 165, 168, 
189, 224. 

on Legislative Councils, I. 137-8, 
145. 

• on Legislative Co^incils, II. 56-03, 
71-2. • 

Number of seats, II. 71-2. 

Primaries, system, II. 61. 
Besolution of All-India Muslim Con- 
ference, 1929, II. 58, 84-5. 
on Rural district Boards, I. 305. 

United Provinces, I. 63. 

non-Muhammadans, representation: 

see also Communal Representation and 
Depressed Classes. 

Constituencies, distribution, I. 193-4. 

on Council of State, I. 163, 167. 

on Federal Assembly, II. 121, 123. 

on Legislative Assembly, I. 165, 168. 

on liogislative Councils, I. ' 138, 139, 
144-7. 

Municipal Government, see under L 4 >cal 
Self-Government. 
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Mysore State : . 

Area and population, 1. 84, 110. 
Languages, I. 13. 

Literacy statistics, 1921, I. 382. 

Matronal Liberal Federation, I. 248. 

National Unionist Party, Punjab, 1. 

207-8. 

Nationalist Movement: 

Nationalist movoinenfc, I. 11, AS-O. 
Nationalist movement^ II. 12, 316. 

316. 

Nationalist Parties, I. 227, 250, 257. 

Nehru Report: 

Ndhru lioport, 1. 98, 100. 

Nehru Beport, II. 24, 56, 91, 175. 

Nepal, 

recruitment of Gurkhas from, 1. 96. 

Nepalis, in Assam, I. 75. 

Nicobar Islands, see Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands. 

Non-Cooperation movement: I. 247-8. 
Dangers of situation caused by, I. 249, 
250. 

Origin and objects of, J. 247-8. 

North-Eastern Frontier, defence, II. 177, 
185, 186. 

North-West Frontier, dofeuce, see Ex- 
ternal undiir Defence. 

North-West Frontier Enquiry Committee, 
see Bray Committee. 

North-West Frontier Province: 

Administration, f. 82, 175, 316, 318-9, 
324. 

Administration^ 11. 102-6. 

Area, description and population, I.< 
25, 108-10, 316-7. 

Chief Commissioner, position, II, 106. 
Constilutional advance, need for, II. 
102-3. 

Constitutional problem and all-India 
nature of, 1, 321-3. 
in relation to Defence of India, II. 102. 
Districts of, I. 318. 

Education in, position, 1. 401-2. 
Financml relations between tribal areas 
and rest of province, II. 104-5. 
Formation of, I. 317-8. 

Jirga system, I. 320-1. 

Legislative Council : 

Composition, 11. 103. 

Powers, II. 104, 105. 

Local self-government, I. 319. 


North-West Frontier Province— conf. 
Political advance, argument for, I. 
323-5. 

Rccruitmcuit from, during the war, I. 
97. 

Ilcpresentatioii of : 
on Central legislature, II. 104. 
on C()uncil of State, I. 167. 
on Council of State, II. 104, 126. 
on Federal Assembly, 11. ^2. 

' on Legislative Assembly, 1. 164, 108. 
Tribal areas: 

Administration, I. 319-20, 321-2, 
Administration, II. 101-2. 

Condilionsa in, 1. 319. 

Movement to and from Afghanistan, 
I. 323. 

Police force, I. 322. 

North-West Provinces (now United Pro- 
vinces) : 

Land revenue sysUan under East India 
Company, 1. 341. 

Legislative Council, under Act of 1861, 
I. 115. 

Opium: 

Export, position, 1. 361. 

Production and distribution, Govern- 
ment control, I. 360-1. 

Estimated Revenue from, 1929-30, I. 
358. 

Bevenue from (L.), II. 215, 220, 230. 
Orissa, see Bihar and Orissa. 

Orlya language: 

Chota Nagpur, 1. 69. 

Orissa, I, 68. 

Oriyas, 

distribution of, IT. 50. 

Oudh, 

see United Provinces. 

Panchayats : 

Composition and franchise, etc. and 
election metlio<l, I. 292, 306. 
Development, and statistics, I. 306-7. 
Difficulties in connection with, I. 307. 
Jurisdiction and functions, I. 292, 306. 
Revival, 1. 335-6. 

Parsis; 

Bombay, I. 57-8. 

Number and distribution, f. 30, 109. 
Parties : 

Central Moslem, I. 227, 228, 257. 
Growth of, effect of temporary constiiu- 
tion, II. 6. 

Hindu Mahasabhaites, I. 257. 
Independent, I. 227. , 
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Parties— 

Justice, Madras, 1. 201, 203-4, 209, 211, 

212 . 

in Legislative Assembly, I. 224-7. 
in Legislative Councils, 1. 209. 
National Unionist, Punjab, I. 207-8. 
Nationalist, 1. 227, 250, 257. 
llesponsive Co-operation, I. 256-7. 
Swarajist, ^ee that title. 

Pathans,*’ 

Nortli-West Frontier Province, I. 317, 
319, 322, 323. 

Peshawar Municipal Committee, I. 324-5. 

'r 

Police: 

see also Law and Order and Security. 
Services under Services. 

British recruitment, position, I. 273. 
Communal mllumce, absence o/, IJ. 44. 
Composition of, 1929, and estimate for 
1930, I. 270-1*, 272. 

District Superintendent of, relations 
with District Officer, I. 287. 
estimated Expenditure, 1929-30, 1. 363. 
Indian Minister of^ difficultiesy II. 44. 
Inspector-General, position, I. 283. 

Lee Commission recommendations, T. 
268-9, 270. 

Organisation ofy IT. 43. 

Religious divisions, tribiiie to work of 
police in commuiml riots, etc., I. 
277. 

as Transferred subject: 

A rguments for. and against ^ IT. 43-4. 
Consideration from point of view of 
police constahlesy II. 44-5. 
positionj II. 157. 

Effect on pMic confidence and 
security^ II. 45. 

Ih commendations y II. 46-8. 

Work of, I. 276-7. 

Politics, course of events since 1920, I. 
246-60. 

Population statistics, I. 12, 108-10, 

Posts and Telegraphs Department, 

loss on, I. 361. 

Press, 5ee Indian Press. 

Proportional Representation, II. 61-2. 
see also Jndirwt Election under 

Federal Assembly. 

Provincial Boundaries : 

Commissiony reccmmcndation, II. 26. 
Eedistrihution^ II. 16, 19, 24*6, 55, 
312. 

Provincial Committees : » 

Appoint nont of, I. xx. 


Proviv'cial Committees— coaf. 

Suggestions o/, see under particular 
subjects. 

Value of co-operation of, 1. xxii. 

Provincial legislatures, see Legislative 
Councils, Provincial. 

Public Accounts Committees, see under 
Finance. 

« 

Public Opinion: 

see also Indian Press. 

Biiuality of status with Europeans, de- 
mand for, I. 408. 

Force of, I. 407-8. 

Formation of, I. 406-7. 

Government press and platfonr 
absence of, and danger of, I. 40< 

Opportunity of the future, 1. 409. 

Political consciousness, extent of, 
1. 404-6. 

Political thougibt, pace of advance, 
I. 406. 

Public Service Commissions: 

Central : 

Constitutiony 11. 291-5. 

Fund ions y II. 295. 

Madras, II. 296. 

Provincial : 

Appointmenty method, II. 297. 

Jointy II. 297. 

Political infiuencey need for freedom 
froniy II. 297. 

provincial Committees^ and Cover 
ments^ viem, II. 2!:)4. 

Itecommendations, II. 295-7. 

Punjab : 

Agricultural tribes, position of, 1. 66. 

Alkali movement, 1920-25, I. 253. 

Area, description, population, etc., 
I. 12, 25, 65-8, 108-10. 

Backward tracts, I. 67-8. 

Caste system in, I. 66-7. 

Communal distribution, I. C6-7. 

reformed Constitution, working of, I. 
207-8. 

District Boards, I. 305-6, 307. 

Education in, I. 385, 386, 387 note, 
396, 398, 399, 402. 

Electors : 

Female, I. 137, 223. 

Proportion to population, I. 191. 

Finance : 

Budget of 1929-30, increase over 
1912-3 (L.), II. 231, 232. 

Expenditure : 

Comparison with other Pro- 
vinceSy (L.), II. 234. 
per heady 1929r30, (L.), II. 233. 

Meston ecbeme, I. 349. 
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Punjab— 

Finance— coTif. * 

estimatfKl Revenue and expenditure, 
1929-30, J . 3G;1. 

Jlieveiiues, 1921-1929, (L.), 11. 229, 
230. 

Stringency |iul consequences, I. 353. 
Judiciary, composition of, I. 296. 

Land revenue system, I. 342. 

Land Alienation Act, I. 66, 192^ 
Language, I. 13. 

Legislative Council : 
under Act of 1861, I. 116. 

Attitude to law and order, I. 218. 
Candida tes, residential qual ification 
abolished, I. 19, 199. 

Composition and representation on, 
T. i;34, 138-40, 144-7, 188, 189, 194. 
Elections, I. 19G, 197. 

Literacy statistics, 1921, I. 383. 
National Unionist Party, I. 207-8, 209. 

Recruitment from, T. 07, 96, 97. 
Repro^tentation of : 
on Council of State, 1. 167. 
on Council of State, IT. 126. 
ov Federal A,^se'nihly, IT. 120. 
on Legislative .\sseniblv, f. 105, 166, 
108, 223. 

Sikhs, see that title. 

Swarajist party, 1. 207-8. 

Races of India, I. LO. 

Railways: 

Administration, I. 301. 

'inance of, I. 361. 

Iirough Indian States, jnrieiiiction, I. 
87. 

Revenue from: 

im-2f^ to im-Sl, (L.), IT. 220. 
1929-30, T. 358. , 

Prospeeb, II. 221, 253. 

Schools, 1. 401. 

Staff, Indians and Europeans, 1. 272. 
System and history of, I. 361. 

Rajasthani language, 13. 

Rajputana States; 

Area and population, 1921, I. 110. 
Language, I. 13. 

Literacy statistics, 1921, I. 382. 

States forming, I. 84. 

Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1924, see 
Muddiman Committee. 

Research : 

Council of Agricultural Research, see 
under Agriculture. 

Central Institutes, I. 235. 

Central Medical Research Institute^ II. 
154. 


Reservation of seats, see under Communal 
Representation. 

Responsive Co-operation party, 1. 250-7. 

Revenue, see Land Revenue and under 
Finance. 

Road Development Committee, T. 235. 

Roads, 

OonfeJ’cnccs of Provincial Giovern- 
‘ nients and Central Stan(fl!ig Com- 
mitteo, 1. 235. 

• 

Roads and Buildings Branch of Indian 
Service gf Engineers, Lee Com- 
mission recommendations, I. 268-9. 

Roman Catholics, number, 1. 31. 

Rural Areas: 

Agricnltnve, predominance of, 1. 14, 
332. 

Conditions and characteristics of 
Indian village life, I. 15-17, 332-3. 

Cultivators, security of tenure, in- 
crease in, I. 18. 

Improvement of conditions in, I. 18-19. 

Irrigation, effects, f. 18, 

Local Self-govornment, see that title. 

PoOiticiil oonseioiisnoss, extent of, I. 

• 16, 404-5. 

Population, indebtedness of, and work 
of Co-operative Department, re, 1. 
275-6. 

Progress, limitations to, T. 17-18. 

Salt tax, see under Taxation. 

Sambalpur, administration, 11. 108, 111. 

Santal Parganas, odmlnistration, II. 108, 

111 . 

Second Chambers, Provincial : 

Argumc 7 ifs for and atjainsty 11. 96-7, 99. 

Gomposiiiony II. 99. 

Considerations in connection wilh 
Governor's powers, IT. 98, 99. 

Functions, II. 97. 

Indian Central Committee's views, II 
98. 

Provincial Committees' vicirs, II. 98. 

Provincial Governments' views, 11. 97-S. 

Secretary of State for India: 

Control by, gradual ri'hixatioii,^ I. 122. 

Council, see Council of India. 

Creation of office, 1858, I. 180. 

Functions, I. 180. 

Relations with Burma, II. 192. 

Rolati(fiis with Central Government, 1. 
179, 241. 

Relations with Central Government, IL 
304-6. 
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Secretary of State for India— conf. 

Delegation by ConventioUf II, 305-6. 

Belations with High Commissioner ^ 11. 
310. 

Belations with Provinces, II. 301. 

Responsibilitv of Governor-General to, 
I. 170. 

Responsibility re tariffs, extent of, I. 
243-4, 245. 

Snperinlendenee, direction and con- 
trol, powers of, I. 181. 

Superintendence, direction and con- 
trol, powers of, IT. 150, 151. 

Separate Electorates, see Communal 
Representation. 

Services : 

see also particular services. 

All-India: 

Appointment to, I. 264. 

Conditions of service in, 1. 261, 265-6; 

Control by St'crtitary of State, I 240. 

Control by Secretary of State, 11. 307. 

Distinction ibatweoii Provinaial 
Services ami, I. 264-5. 

Movement for abolition of, I. 268. 

Employment in provinces, central 
control, JI. 151. 

Indian recruitniGnt, position under 
Reforms, I. 268. 

Lee Comniissioii, recoin mend ations, 
I. 26^70. 

Becrmtinent, conditions of, II. 293. 

Betirement on proportionate pension, 
recommendation, II. 201-2, 

Retirement, special terms under Re- 
forms : 

Decrease of retirements and re- 
turn of officers to duty, 
I. 273. 

Scheme for, I. 266, 267. 

Serious effects of, I. 267, 

Safeguards for position of existing 
officers, II. 291-2. 

All-India and Frovincial recruitment, 
IL 286. 

British recruitment in future, pros- 
pects, I. 273. 

Central, I. 264. 

Beci-uitment of Anglo-Indians, II, 
298. 

diaracteristics of work, and personal 
touch, I. 279-80. 

Composition of, 1929, and estimates for 

■ 19^. I. 270-1. 

Conditions of woUi, contrast with con- 
ditions in England, I. 263. 

Criticisms of, in the legislatures, I. 266. 

Development of, 1. 2(3. 

Economic position of, at commence- 
ment of Reforms, 1.* 266-7. 


Services— conf. 

Effect of Reforms on, I. 266-8, 290-1. 
Efficimey of, importance and need for 
safeguards, II. 21-2. 

European officers, medical treatment 
for, II. 292. 

Europeans in: 

Numbers and future decrease, I. 46. 
Total European element in service as 
a whole, I. 271-2. 

Expenditure : 

II. 222, (L.) 215. 

Effect of Britsh members (L.), II. 
223-4. 

Future prospects (L.), II. 224. 

Indian isation, position in 1929 and 
estimate for 1930, I. 170-1. 

Lee Commission recommendations, I. 

40, 268-70, 271. 

Provincial : 

Appointment to, I. 264-5. 

Conditions of service in, I. 266. 
Distinctions between All-India ser- 
vice and, I. 264-5. 

PuUic Service Commissions, see that 
title. 

Secretariats : 

Interdependence of districts and, 1. 
28o-6. 

System and organisation, I. 283-5. 
Secretaries, position of, I. 283-4. 
Security Services : 

see also Indian Civil Service and 
Police Service. 

All-India recruitment for: 
Continuance, II. 287-8. 

Indian Centml Committee's 
views, It. 287. 

provincial Committees' ijicir.'j, IT. 
287. 

Provincial Governments' views, 
II. 287. 

British officers, value of, II. 291. 
Employment by Provincial Govern- 
ments, TI. 288. 

Indianisation, rate of, II. 290. 
Becmitment conditions of, II. 293. 
Subordinate, I. 265. 

Seva Sadan Society, I. 50. 

Shan States, 

• area, population, administration, etc., 
i. 81-2, 169. 

Shans, 

in Burma, I. 79. 

Sikhs; 

North-West Frontier Province, I. 317. 
Numbers and distribution, I. 30, 31, 
108. 

Punjab, I. 66. 
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Sikhs— con.^. • 

Representation of: 
on Council of State, I. 163, 167. 
on Federal Assembly^ II. 118, 121, 
123. 

on Legislative Assembly, I. 165, 168. 
on Legislative Councils, I. 137, 138-9, 
194. 

on Legishtive Councils, II. 63-4. 

• 

Sikkim, 

area and population, 1921, I. 110. 

Sind; 

Administration of, I. 50. 

Area, description, population, etc., 1. 
58-60. 

Irrigation, charge, I. 365. 

Judicial Commissioner, I. 294. 
Legislative Committee, possible scheme 
of, ir. 25. 

Separation from Bombay, considera- 
tion re, II. 25, 312. 

Sukkiir Barrage and Canals c^onstruc- 
tion, I. 59-60. 

Sindhi language, 13. 

Skeen Committee (Indian Sandhurst Com- 
mittee), see uruier Army under 
Defence. 

Southborough Committee, see under 
Finance. 

Special representation : 

Commerce and industry, I. 140, 145, 
164, 166, 107, 168, 200, 304. 
Comnitne and industry, II. 74. 
Electorates, I. 200, 

Labour, I. 139-40, 145, 164, 168, 304. 
Labour, II. 74-5. 

Landholders, see that title. 

University seats, 1. 141, 145. 
University seats, II. 73. 

Spiti Valley, 

backward tract and administration, I. 
67-8. 

Stamp duties, I. 365. 

Itevenue from, (L.), II. 215, 230. 
Revenue from : 

1929-30, I. 363. 

Bengal, I. 292. 

General tendency, (L.), II. 227, 
Be-allocation, (L.), II. 255, 277, 

Stores, purchase of (other than military) 
no control by Secretary of State, 
I. 244-6. 


Swarajist party: 

1923 elections, 1. 254 , 258. 

1926 elections, I. 257, 258. 

Bengal, I. 205-6, 209, 211, 218. 

Central Provinces, I. 209, 211, 21i, 
260. 

in Council of State, I. 228. 

Formation, I. 2.54. 

in Legislative Assembly, I. 230, 254, 
256, 257. # 

Madras, I. 204. 

Policy, organisation, etc., I. 199, 201, 
209, 226, 230. 

Punjab, I. 207-8. 

Sylhet, 

separation from Assam, movement, 1. 
74. 

Tamil language, 1. 11 note, 13. 

Tanjore District Board, I. 300. 

Tariffs: 

Fiscal Commission, 1922, I. €356-/^ 
Fiscal Conv(nition, T. 243-4, 245, 355-6. 
Fiscal ConvenlioUf II. 305. 

Fiscal relations with rest of Empire, 

I. ,%5-C. 

Protection ; 

• Bffect on Indian States, II. 11. 
Policy, recommendations of Fiscal 
Commission, 1922, I. 356-7. 
Working of, I. 357. 

Responsibility of Secretary of State, 
extent of, I. 243-4, 245. 

Tariff Board, establishment and w^ork 
of, I. 357. 

Taxation: 

Amusements, taxes on, T. 3Gb. 

Burden, inequalities of, I. 334-5. 

Veath duHes, considerations re, (L.), 
ri. 241. 

Devolution, Reform scheme, 1. 347. 
Fiscal system, princival features of, 
(L.), 11. 238. 

Income tax: 

Agricultural incomes, exemption of, 
I. 359. 

A gricul tural incomes : 

Exemption of, (L.), IT. 239-40. 
Becommendation, (L.), II. 239-41, 
257, 277. 

Income from foreign investments, 
(L.), II. 239. 

Introduction, I. 344. 

Lowering of limit and steepening of 
graduation, (L.), li. 239. 
estimated Revenue from, 1929-30, I. 
358 

Bevenue from (L.), H. 215, 220, 
230. * 


Sudras, 1. 36. 
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Taxation— cy /if. 

Income tax— co/if. 

Itevcrnio from— con f. 

Forecast for ne.rt ten years, (L.), 
II. 263. 

Be-nllocation (L.), II. "2tiQ-7, 277. 
Surcharge (D.), II. 258. 

System (L.), 11. 239. 

System, yield, etc., I. 335, 359-GO. 
/ncreoi^: 

Possibility of (L.), II. 208-9. 
Proposals (L.), 11. 275. 

Initiation, procedure, II. 132, 133-4, 
209. 

Land, local cess on (L.>, II. 244. 
liOcal, reluctance of elected member.^ 
of local boards to impose, I. 313. 
Mutches, excise on, considerations re 
(L.), II. 242, 277. 

Muiiicipal taxes, failure to collect, 
I. 313. 

Xew : 

AllomUon Hi.), If. 257-8. 

Central ndminidration, necessity for 
(Tv.), II. 245. 

General aspects (L.), IT. 2^18. 

Itatio of total taxatwn to national in- 
come (L.), 11. 208. 
liesponsihiiity for, 11. 117. 

Revenue from, 1929-30. IT. 215. 

Solt tax: 

History, rales and yield, 1. 360. 
estinjated Revenue from, 1929-30, 
T. 358. 

Rnrnue. from (L.), Tl. 215, 220, 230, 
Re-alloration (Tv.), IT. 257, 277. 
Teiminal tax, covsiderations re, and 
justification for (L.), IT. 242-4, 
258. 277. 

Tobacco ; 

Consfdcrutums re (L.), IT. 241-2. 
no Excise duly on, I. 335, 

Telugu language, I. 11 note, 13. 

Tobacco, taxation, sit under Taxation. 

Travancore State: 

Christians in (L.), 32. 

Literacy statistics, 1921, 1. 382. 
Population, T. 84. 

Tribal religions, T. 32-3. 

Poi)ulation of India and of separate 
province.s, etc., I. 109. 

Union Boards, see Panchayats. 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh : 

Area, description, populatioii, etc., 
I. 12, 25, 62, 108-10. 

Chief Court cf Oudh, 1. 294. 
Censtitiiencies, distribution, I. 193. 


United Provinces of Agra and Oudh- . 

can 

reformed Constitution, working c 
I. 211, 212, 213, 214. 

District Boards, I. 305. 

Education in, I. 385, 396, 402. 
Electors : 

Female, I. 137, 223. 

Proportion to population, 1. 191. 
vot«s, percentage polled, I. 197. 
Finance ; 

Budget of 1920-30, increase over 
1912-13, (L.), TI. 231. 

Expenditure : 

Comparison ivith other Provinces, 
(L.), II. 2M. 

■par Head, 1929^30, (L.), 11. 233. 
Meeton s(!heme, I. 349. 
estimated llovenue and expenditure, 
1929-30, I. 363. 

Revenues, 1921-29, (L.), 229, 230. 

• Stringency and conseciueuces, I. ;353. 
Rovernor, use of special powerc, L 21S. 
Land revenue system, T. 342, 364. 
great Tvandholders, I. 01-6. 

Leg i sla t i ve Cou nci I : 

Attitude to law and order, I. 217. 
Composition and representation on, 
1. m, 139, 140, 144-7, 188, 189. 
Literacy, position, I. 63-4, 383. 

Tvocal self-government, I. 312. 
Panchayats, I. 300. 

Recruitment from, during the war. I 
97. 

Ropresontation of : 
on Council of State, T. 107. 
on Council of State, II. 126. 
on Federal Assembly, IT. 120. 
on Legislative Assembly, I. 165, 16( 

. 168, 223. 

Taluqdars of Oudh, I. 64. 

Zemindars of Agra, I. 64-5, 

Untouchables, see Depressed Glasses. 

Urban Areas: 

Conditions in, I. 20-1. 

Housing in, I. 21-2. 
lvOi?al Self-government, see that title. 

Political (X)nscionsness, extent of, I. 

405-6. 

Population and distribution of, I. 20-1. 

Urdu, I. 13. 

Bihar, T. 68. 

Veterinary Service, Lee Commission 
recommendations, I. 268-9. 

Viceroy, see Governor-General. 

Village communities: 

pre-British syistem, I. 298, 337-8. 
Decay of, I. 336. 
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lage headmen, system, I. 292, iJ37.8. 

■estern States Agency, 

States forming, I. S4. 

Whitley Commission, see under Labour. 
Wilson, James, 

financial reforms of, I. 343-1. 

Women : 

Burmese, position of, I. 79, 

Child marriage : 

Sardn Act, I. 52. 

Statistics, I. 52. 

Council of State, f. 163-4, 223. 
J^diication, see under Kduoation. 


Women— cont. 

Excess of males over, 1. 50. 

Franchise, 1. 19, 134; 137, 191, 223. 
Franchise, If. 93-4. 

Indian Women UefornicM’s, I. 50. 
Influence of, I. 53. 

Literacy, I. 52, 64, 79, 3«S2-3, 3f)2. 
Maternal mortality, 1. 51. 

Member.ship of Legislative Councils, 1. 
49-50. 

Memhership of Legislative Coundh, TT. 
78-9. 

Membership of municipal 'bodies, T. 50. 
in Professions, T. 52. 

Purdah systefn, I. 51-2. 

Women’s Medical Service, I. 50. 
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